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PEBFACB. 


It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  present  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  German  syntax  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
English  language.  Completeness  has  not  been  intended ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  exclude,  on  the  one  hand, 
everything  which  is  quite  natural  and  self-understood  and  offers  no 
serious  diflBculty  to  the  pupil,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  uncommon 
forms  and  constructions,  both  English  and  German.  The  author 
can  hardly  expect  that  his  judgment  has  been  uniformly  correct  in 
this  matter.  If,  however,  the  directions  contained  in  the  following 
pages  enable  the  student  to  find  at  least  one  correct  and  fairly 
idiomatic  German  rendering  for  every  ordinary  construction  in 
simple  English  prose,  the  purpose  of  the  book  has  been  accom- 
plished. Those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  German  Com- 
position will  probably  agree  that  the  subject  is  difficult  enough  to 
justify  the  relatively  limited  scope  of  the  book.  —  In  a  few  cases, 
things  which  may  appear  to  present  no  special  difficulties  have 
been  included,  in  order  to  explain  more  difficult  points  connected 
with  them ;  and  it  has  also  seemed  desirable  to  include  certain 
constructions  which,  while  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  best 
English  prose,  are  yet  very  common  in  familiar  discourse,  and  will, 
therefore,  surely  be  attempted  in  German,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  be- 
gins to  express  his  own  thoughts. 

Furthermore,  it  has  seemed  best  to  include  a  certain  amount  of 
lexicological  material,  especially  such  as  relates  to  the  use  of  in- 
definite pronouns,  modal  auxiliaries,   adverbs,   prepositions   and 

(iii) 


IV  PREFACE. 

conjunctions  —  matters  which,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  German, 
are  of  as  vital  consequence  as  some  things  purely  syntactical.  In 
a  few  particulars,  notably  regarding  the  order  of  words,  and  some 
things  connected  with  that  subject,  the  author  has  ventured  to 
depart  from  the  traditional  treatment.  In  other  respects,  the  little 
book  claims  no  originality. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  1892. 
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Hrtlcles^ 

1.  The  use  of  the  articles,  in  English,  is  more  or  less 
idiomatic;  compare,  for  instance,  *in  church,'  *in  school,' 
*in  college,'  *in  town,' *  in  congress,'  'in  parliament,' '  in 
jail,* '  in  prison,*  with  '  in  the  university,'  '  in  the  academy,' 
*in  the  city,*  'in  the  legislature,'  'in  the  senate,'  'in  the 
penitentiary.'  The  use  of  the  articles,  in  German,  is  also 
quite  idiomatic,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  learn  a 
great  many  expressions  individually.  A  large  number  of 
such  will  be  given  in  connection  w:ith  the  treatment  of 
prepositions.  The  following  rules  are  not  exhaustive  and 
admit  of  exceptions. 

DEFINITE    ARTICLE. 

2.  The  definite  article   is  generally  used  before  the 

names  of  the  seasons,  months  and  days  of  the  week; 

In  summer  3m  {for  in  beni)  @omnter 

February  was  very  cold  S)er  ^ebruar  Wax  jef)r  fait 

On  Monday  %m  (for  an  bcm)  3J?ontag 

^  3.     The  definite  article  is  used  with  proper  names  — 

a.   When  preceded  by  adjectives : 

Little  William  2)er  Heine  2BiIt)eIm 

Modern  Greece  3)ag  t)eutige  ®ric(l)enlanb 

h.  To  indicate  the  case,  when  the  name  itself  cannot  be, 
or  is  not,  inflected : 

At  the  time  of  Phidias  f^ur  ^t\i  beg  ■p^ibiaS 


2  DEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

c.  Of  ten,  in  familiar  discourse :    "T^o-f^  ^^-^^^ 

Heine  is  my  favorite  poet  3)er  ^cinc  ifl  mein  l^ieblingSbid^tcr 

Fritz  has  broken  his  arm  3)er  ^ri^s  ^at  ben  ^Irm  gebrocI)en 

d.  Feminine  names  of  countries  (i.  e.  all  in  -ei  and  bie 

^djwd^.  Switzerland)  are  always  preceded  by  the  definite 

article : 

I  am  coming  from  Turkey  3d)  tontine  an8  ber  S^iivtei 

He  travelled  in  Switzerland  dx  relftc  in  ber  ©d^ireij 

4.  1.  The  definite  article  is  used  with  nouns  employed 
in  a  general  sense : 

Poetry  is  the  most  perfect  ex-  S)te  2)id)tung  ift  ber  tjollfommcnflc 
pression  of  human  feeling  3lu8bru(f  be§  ntenfrf)Ud)en  ®ef u^Ic« 

Kant's  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  ^ontS  ,f  ritif  ber  reincn  3>ernnnft 

Gold  is  heavier  than  lead  2)ag  ®oIb  ift  fd)lt)crer  alg  ba§  33Iei 
But 

His  shield  was  covered  with  gold  <£ein  @d)ilb  tt)ai*  mit  ®oIb  bcbed t 

2.  The  definite  article  is  often  used  before  verbal  nouns 
in-ctt  ("infinitives  used  as  nouns"),  particularly  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  when  followed  by  a  genitive,  or 
when  the  syntactical  relations  could  not  otherwise  be 
clearly  indicated ;  for  examples  see  128,  2. 

3.  The  definite  article  is  used  distributively : 

This  cloth  costs  five  marks   a      S)iefeg  Sud)  !oftct  fiinf  3D'jQr!  bie  Gllc 

yard 
He  comes  to  see  us  twice  a  year      (Sr  beju(^t  un§  jjttjcimal  haQ  3al)r 

{or  im  3a^re) 

•  5.  The  definite  article  is  often  used  in  place  of  an 
English  possessive  when  the  context  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
who  the  possessor  is;  tliis  is  most  frequently  done  in 
speaking  of  the  parts  of  the  body  and  of  clothing : 


INDEFINITE   ARTICLE.  3 

He  broke  his  arm  dx  brad)  ben  Slrm 

He  entered  with  his  hat  in  his      (5r  fom  herein  mit  bent  ^ute  in  ber 

hand  ^anb 

He  lost  his  life  dv  oertor  ba§  $?ebcn 

{See  71.) 

6.  As  in  English,  the  definite  article  is  omitted  before 
a  noun  preceded  by  a  genitive : 

The  friend  of  my  brother  2)er  greunb  meineg  SBruberS 

But 
My  brother's  friend  3JJeine§  S3ruber8  greunb 

The  king's  son  2)e8  ^ontgg  @ol)n 

(-See  21,  3  b  and  58.) 

7.  The  definite  article  is  usually  omitted  after  aH; 
see  36,  1 

INDEFINITE    ARTICLE. 

8.  In  English,  the  indefinite  article  a,  an,  is  now  so 
different  in  form  from  the  numeral  one,  that  we  may  use 
the  former,  without  ever  thinking  that  it  was  originally 
the  same  as  the  numeral  one,  in  cases  where  a  suggestion 
of  such  identity  would  lead  to  absurdity ;  we  may  say,  for 
instance,  "he  entered  the  room  with  a  sad  countenance." 
In  German,  the  indefinite  article  is  still  identical  with  the 
numeral  adjective  cin  (see  47,  1),  except  in  the  matter  of 
emphasis;-  for  this  reason  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article 
in  cases  like  the  above  is  far  less  common  than  in  Eng- 
lish, although  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  definite  rule. 
Thus: 

He  was  filled  with  a  terrible  dx  ttjurbc  Don  fiir^tbarem  ^^rne 

hatred  of  his  enemy  flcgen  fcinen  geinb  erfiiUt 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  visit  ^6)  tragc  grof?e«  iperlangen  5lnftra* 

Australia  lien  ^^u  befud)en 

He  entered  the  room  with  a  sad  (gr  tvat  mit  traurigem  ©cftc^te  in8 

countenance  dimmer 


4  INDEFINITE   ARTICLE. 

9.  1.  After  al§  as^  and  in  the  predicate  after  neuter 
verbs,  the  indefinite  article  is  generally  omitted  before 
nouns  denoting  condition,  profession,  rank,  religion : 

As  a  Lutheran  he  was  offended  5ll8  ?iit!^erancr  fiiljttc  er  jid^  bur* 

by  these  remarks  bicfe  Semerfungen  bcteibigt 

He  is  a  teacher  @r  iji  l^c'^rer 

He  became  a  soldier  (Sr  wurbe  ©olbot 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  also  omitted  after  al^  in  ihe 
sense  of  /or,  as : 

He  used  the  dog  as  a  messenger      Gr  gebraudjtc  ben  §unb  al«  SSoteii 

3.  But  the  indefinite   article   should  not  be  omitted 

before  a  noun  preceded  by  an  adjective,  unless  adjective 

and  noun  together  form  one  term : 

He  is  an  efficient  officer  (Sr  ift  ein  tiid^tiger  Officier 

She  is  a  very  fine  singer  @ic  ifl  einc  auSgejelc^nete  ®argerin 

But 

He  travelled  about  as  a  wander-  @r  jog  al«  luanbernbcr  ©anger  um» 

ing  singer  \)n 

10.  The  indefinite  article  is  omitted  after  oljitc: 
A  king  without  a  kingdom  (Sin  ^outg  ol)ue  ^'onigreid) 

11.  The  indefinite  article  is  never  used  before  loenige 
few  (see  41) ;  it  is  superfluous  before  (junbcrt  hundred  and 
taiifcnb  thousand: 

A  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  ^Hubert  unb  fiiufsig  S3onbe 

12.  Only  mawd)  (44),  fold^  (53),  Xodd)  (35,  2  a)  and  rt)a^ 
fill'  (35,  2  h)  are  allowed  to  stand  before  the  indefinite 
article  and  they  are  then  uninflected;  all  common  ad- 
jectives must  follow : 

So  vast  a  country  @{n  fo  grofecS  ?Qnb  {or  fo  ein  grogeS 

?anb;  see  53,  2. 
As  learned  a  man  as  Grimm  @in  jo  gelet)itcr  TioiWU  xo'xt  ®rimm 


TITLES. 


13.   Articles,  as  well  as  pronouns  and  adjectives,  should 
be  repeated  when  qualifying  several  nouns  of  different 
genders  or  numbers : 
A  knife  and  fork  (Sin  SKeffcr  unb  einc  ®abd 


•Bouns. 

14.  A  noun  in  apposition  should  agree  in  case  and 
number  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  belongs : 

Charles  V.  Wcas  the  son  of  Philip      ^art  V.  (ber  giinfte)  toat  ber  ®ol)n 
the  Fair,  archduke  of  Austria,  ^l)iUpp6  bc8  @d)biien,  (5r5f)erjog8 

and  the  grandson  of  Maximil-  toon   Ofterueid),    unb    ber    ©nfct 

ian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany  9JfafimtUan§  I.  (bcS  Srftcn),  ^aU 

jcrS  oon  S)eutfd^Ianb 

15.  From  masculine  nouns  denoting  nationality,  re- 
ligion, rank,  profession,  etc.,  feminines  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  sufhx  -in  (plur.  iutten),  and  these  should  al- 
ways be  used  in  speaking  of  women : 

Rosa   Bonheur    is    a    French      9tofa  Soiil^eur  ift  cine  fransbftfd^c 
artist  ^iinfttcrin 

TITLES. 

16.  1.  A  title  preceding  a  proper  name  may,  or  may 
not,  have  the  definite  article ;  but  the  article  is  usually 
omitted  before  the  title  if  the  name  is  followed  by  an  ad- 
junct in  apposition : 

Captain  Werner  ^apitan  SScritcr,  or   ber  ^opitcin 

SBerner 
Emperor  William  ^aijer  SSit^ctm,  or  ber  ^aijer  33311* 

^elm 
King  Frederick  the  Great  ^onig  j^riebric^  ber  ®xo%i 
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ADJECTIVES    AND    PARTICIPLES. 


2.    If  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  the  title  may,  or 
may  not,  be  inflected ;  the  name  remains  uninflected : 
The  patients  of  Dr.  Koch  2)ic  ^atientett  be§  2)oftor[«]  Mo^ 

a.   But  ^err,  which  in  polite  language  frequently  pre- 
cedes other  titles,  is  always  inflected : 


The  house  of  Mr.  Schulze 
The  children  of  the  General 


S)a6  §aug  beg  §errn  @cl)uljc 
S)ie  tinbei-  be«  §erm  @enerai§ 


.  3.   If  the  title  does  not  have  the  definite  article,  it  re- 
mains uninflected,  while  the  proper  name  must  be  inflected : 

The  patients  of  Dr.  Koch  3)ic  ^otienten   S)oftor   ^o(^8,  or 

S)oftor  ^0(f)8  ^atientcn 
The  victories  of  King  Frederick      S)ic   @iegc  ^onig    gricbrid^S   beg 
the  Second  ^tvciUn 


Hbjectives  ant>  participles* 

17.    Adjectives  and  participles  are  inflected  when  used 

1.  attributively  before  nouns : 

A  rich  country  ©in  reid^Ci^  ?Qnb 

The  praying  child  ;5)a8  betenbc  ^inb 

A  defeated  general  Gin  gefd^tagencr  gelbl^err 


2.  as  nouns : 

A  German 

@in  2)cutfd)cr 

This  German 

2)iejer  2)eutjd}C 

Germans ! 

2)cutf(^c! 

The  Germans 

2)ie  2)cutf(^ctt 

A  stranger 

Masc. 

(Sin  i^rembcr 

Fern. 

(Sine  grembc 

All  present 

Wit  2[ntt)efenbcti 

No  wounded 

^cinc  S5ern)unbetctt 

a.   After  cttva^  something,  nid^t^  nothing  and  \va^  what. 


COMPARATIVE  AND  SUPERLATIVE.  7 

something,  adjectives  are  treated  like  substantives  in  appo- 
sition : 

Something  new  (gtlvag  9'ieue§ 

Nothing  rare  "^li&^ii  @elteue§ 

h.  Use  the  neuter  singular  to  denote  that  in  general 
which  possesses  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjective; 

The    beautiful,  that   which    is      2)aS  ®d)oue 

beautiful 
The  sublime  S)n8  Gv^abene 

18.  Adjectives  and  participles  remain  uninflected 

1.  in  the  predicate : 

The  earth  is  round  S)ie  (Sibe  tft  lunb 

She  is  charming  ®ic  tft  rci^ciib 

He  has  lost  his  watch  @r  I)at  fcinc  lU)r  oedoreu 

My  coat  is  torn  2)icin  9iocf  tft  jeiTifi'eu 

2.  in  apposition,  except  when  preceded  by  the  article : 

All  Germans,  old  and  young  Me  ®eutfd)en,  alt  nub  jung 

Standing  on  the  watchtower  of  %\\\  ber  SBovte  jciiicg  @cf)to[fc5  fte= 

his  castle,  he  could  see  the  I)enb,  founte  cr  ben  %d\\t>  I):iaii* 

enemy  approaching  fonimcu  fclicn 

Tired  from  his  long  march,  he  S>ou  feiiiem  laiu]eu2)?arfd^ceniiiibet, 

lay  down  to  rest  Irgte  eu  fid)  ntcber  um  QU8;iuiiil)eu 

But 

Frederick  the  Great  ^ricbrid^  ber  @ro§e,  see  16. 1  and  3. 

3.  as  adverbs : 

He  writes  well  Gr  jd)reibt  gut 

She  sings  charmingly  (£ie  fingt  rei^cnb 

COMPARATIVE    AND    SUPERLATIvil. 

19.  The  ordinary  comparatives  and  superlatives  in 
-cr  and  -ft  (or  eft)  are  to  be  used  in  all  cases  except  when 
a  person  or  a  thing  is  said  to  possess  one  quality  in  a 
higher  degree  than  another  quality : 


o  COMPARATIVE  AND  SUPERLATIVE. 

She  is  more  beautiful  than  her  ®ic  ifl  fd^oncr  al8  i^re  <S(^n)e|!er 

sister 

The  most  magnificent  church  in  2)ic  prad^tigflc  ^ird^c   im   gangcn 

the  whole  country  ?anbc 
Bvt 

This  church  is  more  magnificent  S)iefe  ^irc^c  i  jl  me^r  ^vdcl)tig  atS 

than  beautiful  jd^bn 

20.  The  rules  for  the  inflection  of  adjectives  as  given 
above  apply  also  to  comparatives ;  to  superlatives,  how- 
ever, only  when  used  as  nouns,  or  attributively  before 
nouns : 

A  larger  tree  ©in  gro§ercr  Saum 

He  writes  more  rapidly  than*  I  ©r  fd^rcibt  fc^neUcr  al«  l(^ 

The  greatest  nonsense  2)er  grbgte  Unftnn 

That  which  is  best  2)a8  33cftc 

21.  1.  Superlatives  are  used  in  English  either  rel- 
atively, when  a  comparison  is  expressed  or  implied :  she 
of  all  the  pupils  played  most  beautifully,  or  absolutely, 
without  any  expressed  or  implied  comparison :  she  played 
most  beautifully  for  very  beautifully. 

2.  As  a  rule,  superlatives  cannot  be  used  absolutely  in 
German :  instead  of  an  absolute  superlative,  a  positive  pre- 
ceded by  an  adverb  expressing  high  degree,  or  a  cor- 
respondingly stronger  adjective,  should  be  used : 

She  played  most  beautifully  ®ie  fpieltc  jcl^r  fd^on,  ttJunber[cl^ou, 

auggejeid)nct  (exquisitely) 

a.  A  few  superlatives  are  used  absolutely,  especially 
aKerIieb[t  charming;  see  22,  2  a  and  b,  and  23. 

3.  Superlatives  used  relatively  are,  as  a  rule,  preceded 
by  the  definite  article : 

Most  people  3)ic  ntctficn  3Rcnf(^cn 


COMPARATIVE  AND  SUPERLATIVE.  9 

The  article  is  not  used  before  superlatives  — 

a.  In  the  vocative  : 
Most  noble  lord !  ©belftev  §eiT! 

This  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  superlative. 

h.  When  the  superlative  is  preceded  by  a  genitive : 

Schiller's  greatest  work  ©djitlerg  gro{3te§  SBerf 

{See  6.) 

22.  Superlatives  are  not  used  in  their  uninflected  form 
in  the  predicat3,  in  apposition,  or  adverbially,  as  positives 
and  comparatives  are. 

1.  In  the  predicate,  after  neuter  verbs,  two  construc- 
tions are  possible : 

a.  The  superlative   with   the   definite   article,  in   the 
nominative : 
This  house  is  the  largest  S)iefe8  ^^(x\x%  ijl  \iCL%  grb^tc 

This  construction  is  most  common  when  a  thing  is  com- 
pared with  things  of  its  own  kind. 

h.  An  adverbial  phrase  consisting  of  am  and  the  in- 
flected superlative:  am  cjro^ten,  literally  at  the  largest: 
This  house  is  the  most  beautiful      2)iejc8  §au8  ift  am  fc^bnftcn 

This  construction  is  most  common  when  a  thing  is 
compared  with  things  of  another  kind. 

2.  When  a  superlative  is  to  be  used  adverbially,  the 
same  construction  is  used : 

She  of  all  the  pupils  played  most      33ou  nUen  ©c^iilerinncn  ^picltc  jic 
beautifully  am  f(!^onften 
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a.  Instead  of   aw   with  the   dative,  aiif   with   the  ac- 
cusative  is   sometimes   used,   generally   in    an    absolute 
sense : 
He  entertained  us  most  agree-      6r  untcrl^icU  un8  aufs  ongenel^ntflc 
ably 

h.  Notice  the  following  expressions : 

l^od^ft   highly,  used  absolutely :  l^od^ftenS  at  the  most 

she  was  a  highly  gifted  girl  iDenigfteiig,  minbefteug,  gum  lt}cuig= 
fie  luar  ein  ^bc^ft  begabteS  9Jiab»         jien,  gum  minbeften  at  least 

c^en  meifteus  mostly 

23.     Superlatives  are  frequently  strengthened  by  pre- 
fixing to  them  the  genitive  plural  a  Her  of  all. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  of      2)ic  atlerjd^onftc  gvau 

all 
She  sang  most  beautifully  of  all      ©ie  jang  am  aUcrfdjoujlen 


pronouns, 

24.  All  kinds  of  pronouns  must  agree  in  number  and 
gender  with  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand : 

He  tried  to  open  the  door,  but      @r  t)er[ucf)te  bie  2:i^iir  3U  offnen,  aber 
it  was  locked  jic  tuav  Derjd^Ioffen 

25.  If  the  grammatical  gender  of  a  noun  denoting  a 
person  is  not  the  same  as  its  natural  gender,  a  pronoun 
referring  to  such  a  noun  more  generally  follows  the 
natural  gender: 

This  poor  maiden  has  lost  her      3)ie|c«  armc  SKabd^en  l^at  il^rc  {in- 
mother  stead  of  fcinc)  3Wuttcr  tjerlorcu 

26.  1.  A  pronoun  referring  to  a  collective  noun  gen- 
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erally  follows  the  grammatical  gender  and  number  of  the 

noun,  as  does  also  the  verb  : 

The  people  have  lost  their  great      3)a8  SSolt  \)at  feiiten  gro^cn  gul)ier 
leader  Dcrloreu 

2.   But  if  a  collective   noun  is   followed  by   a   plural 

noun  in  apposition  (59,  5),  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the 

plural : 

A  large  number  of  people  were      (Sine  flro^e  3JJengc  l?cute  mu^ten  i^rc 
compelled  to  leave  their  dwell-         SBoljnungen  toerlaffen 
ings 

FORM    OF    DIRECT    ADDRESS. 

27.  1.  The  natural  form  of  address  is  the  second  person 
singular  in  addressing  one  person :  bu  l^aft,  bit  (nft,  etc. ; 
and  the  second  person  plural  in  addressing  several  per- 
sons :  i()r  fy\U,  if)r  feib,  etc. 

2.  The  use  of  this  form  of  address  has  been  limited, 
however,  to  those  cases  in  which  relatives,  intimate  friends, 
very  young  persons,  or  (more  rarely)  inferiors  in  station, 
are  addressed ;  in  all  other  cases  a  conventional  form  is  used 
instead  of  the  natural  form  of  address. 

3.  This  conventional  form  of  address  consisted  formerly, 
as  it  does  now  in  English,  in  the  use  of  the  second  person 
plural  in  addressing  either  one  or  several  persons:  i()r 
ijaht,  i^r  fetb.  This  form  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  and  is  employed  by 
modern  writers  when  dealing  with  former  times  except 
when  the  natural  form  is  used. 

4.  Later,  the  third  person  came  to  be  used  as  the  con- 
ventional form  of  address,  and  at  present  the  third  person 
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plural  is  used  in  speaking  either  to  one  or  several  per- 
sons, the  pronoun  being  then  capitalized:  ©ie  l^aOen,  @ie 
finb,  so  that  the  use  of  the  second  person  plural  is  now- 
restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  several  persons  are 
addressed  each  one  of  whom  would  be  addressed  by  bit. 

5.  Whatever  form  of  address  be  used,  be  careful  to  be 
consistent:  do  not  change  from  one  form  to  another,  make 
the  verb  agree  with  its  subject  and  use  the  right  pos- 
sessives  for  each  personal  pronoun :  bn  —  bein,  i()r  —  euer, 
@ie  — S^r. 

6.  In  the  address,  only  ©ie  and  its  possessive  Sljr  are 
always  capitalized ;  other  pronouns  and  possessives  ordi- 
narily only  in  letters. 

SUBSTITUTES    FOR    PRONOUNS. 

28.  1.  For  a  personal  pronoun,  and,  often,  for  a  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  referring  to  a  thing  and  governed  by 
a  preposition,  there  is  substituted  a  compound  adverb  con- 
sisting of  the  adverbs  ba  (before  vowels  bar)  or  (jicr,  and 
the  preposition  in  question ;  barauf  for  auf  iljm,  auf  i(}r,  oiif 
x{)n,  auf  fie,  auf  e§,  auf  it)uen ;  bamit  for  mit  i()m,  mit  il)r, 
mit  i()nen : 

This  pen  is  so  poor  that  I  can-      S)iefe  ^^eber  ift  jo  jcl)lccl^t,  bo^  id) 
not  write  with  it  nicf)t  baniit  fd^reiben  tann 

2.  Similarly,  for  a  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun, 
governed  by  a  preposition  and  referring  to  a  thing,  a  com- 
pound with  WO  (before  vowels  iuor)  is  often  substituted : 
ttjorauf  for  auf  iucldjcni,  auf  iDcIdjcr,  auf  ujcldjcu,  auf  iocldjc, 
auf  Jt)e(c^c5 : 
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The  letter  in  which  he  wrote      'J)er  Sricf  ttjorin  cr  btc8  frfjrieb  ift 
this  is  lost  berloreu  flegangcn 

THE    PRONOUN    C§. 

29.     The  pronoun  c^S  is  used  1)  in  a  definite  sense  — 
a.  When  referring  to  a  neuter  noun  : 

The  child  is  too  small,  it  cannot  2)a8  ^inb  ift  ju  flein,  eg  fann  nod^ 

yet  walk  m(i)t  ge^en 

I  have  not  seen  it  for  a  long  3d)  ^abe  e8  iQiige  itid^t  gefe^cn 

time 

h.  With  the  verb  fein,  to  he,  to  express  identity : 

It  is  my  brother  ©8  ift  metn  Sruber 

It  is  a  slander  @g  ift  eine  35erlaumbung 

If  the  noun  which  follows  (and  which  is  really  the 
predicate)  is  in  the  plural,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with 
it  in  number : 

They  are  Frenchmen  @8  finb  (or  fie  fmb,  in  case  the  sub- 

ject has  been  clearly  mentioned 
before)  granjofcn 

If  the  predicate  is  a  pronoun,  subject  and  predicate  ex- 
change parts  and  the  verb  agrees  in  number  and  person 
with  the  new  subject : 

It  is  she  ®ie  ift  e8 

Is  it  you?  iBiftbucS? 

c.  When  referring  to  an  idea  previously  expressed,  it 

should  be  used  in  place  of  the  English  so,  frequently  used 

for  that  purpose  (see  189) : 

He  said  that  he  had  read  the      (5r  fagte,  ha^  er  baS  53ud^  gelefen 

book,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  l)atte,  aber  ic^  gtaube  eg  md)t 

Will  he  come  ?  I  hope  so  2Birb  er  fommen?  3c^  ^offe  c§ 

d.  To  anticipate,  as  subject,  or,  more  rarely,  as  object, 
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the    contents    of    a  following  substantive  clause  or  an 
infinitive  with  511 : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  @8  mad]t   mir  gro^eS  ^erguiigcn 

see  you  here  @ie  ^ier  jju  jel)en 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  ©3  tt)iit  mil'  hit,  baf?  id\  nidjt  gii 

home  ^^aiife  inor 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  saw  3d)  glaube  [e8]  nic^t,  ba^  er  mid) 

me  gefel)en  ^at 

The  citizens  did  not  dare  to  op-  S)te  SSiirger  UJagten  [eg]  uid^t,  bem 

pose  the  enemy  geinbc  SSiberftanb  311  leiftcii 

My  father  does  not  wish  me  to  9J?ein  ^ater  ttJiinfd^t  [e§]  nid)t,  ba{3 

study  medicine  (see  122)  ic^  SOJebisin  ftubiere 

I  had  forgotten  to   take   my  3d)    l)atte  [e8j  tjergeffcn,    meincn 

overcoat  Ubeqieljer  mitsunc^men 

When  e§  would  appear,  however,  as  the  subject  of  a 
passive  verb,  it  is  commonly  omitted  if  any  other  element 
of  the  sentence  stands  before  the  verb : 

I  was  told  that  you  had  accept-      @8  ttiurbe  mir  gefagt  (see  64),  or 
ed  his  offer  mir  n)urbe  gefagt,  ba§  @ic  fein 

9lnerbieten  angenommcu  ptteu 
{See  also  84,  4.) 

2.  As  the  indefinite  subject  of  impersonal  verbs;  see 
84. 

3.  As  an  "expletive,"  before  the  verb,  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  let  the  subject  follow,  like  the  English  there ;  see 
192,  3  and  223. 

REFLEXIVES. 

30.  1.  Remember  that  in  English  the  pronouns  my- 
self,  thyself,  himself  etc.,  are  used  both  as  reflexive  and  as 
emphatic  pronouns,  and  are  used  for  the  nominative,  da- 
tive and  accusative  cases  without  change  of  form :  he  did 
it  himself  (emphatic,  nominative),  /  shall  give  myself  the 
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pleasure  (reflexive,  dative),  he  deceived  himself  (reflexive, 
accusative),  etc. 

2.  In  German,  the  ordinary  personal  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  person  also  serve,  in  the  dative  and  accu- 
sative, as  reflexives : 

I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure      ^6)  ttjcrbe  niir  ^(!i%  iBergnugen  ma* 

d)en 
You  have  deceived  yourself  2)u  ^aft  bid)  getaujcl)t 

3.  In  the  third  person,  fid^  serves  as  reflexive  for  both 
dative  and  accusative,  singular  and  plural,  masculine, 
feminine  and  neuter,  and  it  must  be  used  whenever  sub* 
ject  and  object  are  identical,  even  in  cases  where,  in 
English,  the  simple  personal  pronoun  may  be  used : 

The  king  called  his  ministers      S)cr  ^onig  rief  feiue  3Winiflcr  um 

around  him  ftd^ 

She  has  killed  herself  ®ie  ^ot  jtd^  getbtet 

4.  If  the  object  of  an  infinitive  is  a  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  it  should  be  rendered  by  the  reflexive 
fid),  as  a  rule,  only  when  referring  to  the  logical  subject 
of  the  infinitive : 

The  physician  advised  him  to      S)er  ^Irjt  rict  i^m,  fi(^  cintgc  9flul)C 
allow  himself  some  rest  ju  gbuncn 

Otherwise  the  simple  personal  pronoun  should  be 
used: 

He  ordered  the  servant  to  bring  (Sr  befal^t  bem  2)iencr,  i^m  ein  paar 

him  some  eggs  (gter  ju  bringen 

He  ordered  a  castle  to  be  built  (Sr  befall,  i^m  ein  @d)Io^  auf  bem 

for  himself  on  the  mountain  33erge  gu  bauen 
(120) 

But  after  (affen,  t)oren,  fe^en,  in  the  construction  ex- 
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plained  in  120,  the  reflexive  should  be  used  to  refer  to  the 

subject  of  the  governing  verb : 

He  had  a  castle  built  for  him-      dx  lieg  fid)  cin  @d|Iog   auf   bcm 

self  on  the  mountain  SSerge  bauen 

He  heard  himself  called  ©r  l^brte  fic^  rufcn 

5.  The  personal  pronouns  used  as  reflexives,  and  the 
reflexive  [id),  are  also  very  often  used  in  place  of  the  recip- 
rocal einanber: 

We  have  not  seen  each  other  SSir  l^aben  un8  (or  einanber)  langc 
'■        for  a  long  time  nic^t  gefe^en 

a.  Whenever  a  misunderstanding  might  arise,  einanber 
should  be  used,  or  gegenfeitig  mutually  should  be  added  to 
the  reflexive : 
They  killed  each  other  ©ie  totetcn  einanber,  or  fic^  gegen 

jcitig 

6.  The   emphatic   felbft  may   be   used  to  re-enforce  a 

noun  or  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun  without  regard  to 

case,  number  or  gender,  but  it  can  never  take  the  place  of 

such  a  noun  or  pronoun : 

He  has  done  it  himself  (Sr  ^at  e8  felbfl  get^an 

They  can  Bee  it  better  than      @ic  !onnen  e8  beffer  fc^en  al8  tt)ir 
ourselves  felbft 

POSSESSIVES. 

31.  1.  The  possessive  adjectives  are  mein  my,  bein, 
thy,  your,  fein  his,  its,  i^v  her,  its,  unfer  our,  ener  your, 
i\)X  their,  S^r  your.     See  24-27. 

2.  The  possessive  pronouns  mine,  thine,  etc.  (in  contra- 
distinction to  the  possessive  adjectives  my,  thy,  etc.)  may 
be  rendered  — 

a.  By  mein,  bein,  etc.  declined  pronominally,  i.  e.  as  ad- 
jectives are  declined  when  not  preceded  by  the  definite 
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article  or  by  another  limiting  word  having  the  same  end- 
ings :  masc.  meiner,  fem.  mcine,  neut.  meine^o,  etc., 

h.  By  the  same  words  preceded  by  the  definite  article : 
masc.  ber  meine,  fem.  tie  meine,  neut.  biv3  mcine, 

c.  By  the  adjectives  meinig,  beinic;,  etc.,  preceded  by  the 

definite  article :  masc.  ber  meinige,  fem.  bie  metnige,  neut. 

ha§  metntge,  etc. : 

Your  coat  is  warmer  than  mine      S)ein  'Stod  ift  tucirmer  d«  meinerr 

or  ber  nteine,  or  ber  meinige 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

32.  The  demonstratives  are  biefer  this,  that,  jener  yon, 
that,  and  ber  this,  that  (gem.  sing.  masc.  neut.  beffeii,  fem. 
bcren,  plur.  beren;  dat.  plur.  bciicu).  liefer  is  used  when 
referring  to  a  nearer,  jencr  when  referring  to  a  remoter 
object;  ber  may  be  employed  in  either  case.  In  the 
genitive,  however,  biefer  and  jener  are  very  rarely  used, 
except  adjectively.  In  familiar  discourse,  ber  frequently 
takes  the  place  of  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
particularly  when  emphasized : 

This  mountain  is  not  as  high  2)iefer  ^erg  ift  nid^t  \o  ^od^  icie 

as  that  one  jener 

I  do  not  want  that  one  3)ett  tt)iU  idf  nicf)t 

He  is  not  my  friend  2)er  ijl  ni(^t  mein  ^reunb 

a.  liefer  and  jener  are  never  used  merely  as  determina- 
tives ;  see  the  following  paragraph. 

DETERMINATIVES. 

33.  1.  The  determinatives  are  ber  and  berjenige ;  they 
are  almost  interchangeable,  except  that  berjenige,  being 
longer,  can  bear  the  stronger  emphasis.     The  latter  is  de- 
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clined  as  though  written  in  two  words :  nom.  masc.  ber= 
JGiiige,  fern,  bieienigc,  neut.  ba^jcnige,  gen.  masc.  be^nigen, 
etc. 

2.  These  pronouns  are  used : 

a.  As  antecedents  to  relative  pronouns ;  see  34,  1.  The 
personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  never  used  in 
an  indefinite  sense  as  antecedents  of  relatives  in  place  of 
the  above  determinatives,  as  they  are  in  the  English  he 
who,  they  who,  etc. 

h.  Before  genitivep  and  before  nouns  preceded  by  prep- 
ositions : 

This  house  is  larger  than  that  2)ieje§  $au8  ifl  grower  aU  bo8  [or 
of  my  father,  but  smaller  ba^jenige)  metneS  35ater8,  aber 
than  that  on  the  hill  ffeiner  al8  baS  (or  ba^jenigc)  auf 

bent  §ugel 

c.  liefer  or  jener  may  be  used  under  such  circumstances 
only  with  a  distinct  demonstrative  force ;  e.  g.  in  the 
above  sentence  the  speaker  might  have  said  jene^  auf  bem 
.l^iigel,  if  he  had  actually  pointed  at  the  house. 

RELATIVES. 

34.  1.  The  relatives  are  ber  and  tDelc^er.  They  are  al- 
most interchangeable,  except  that  toelc^cr,  being  longer, 
can  bear  the  stronger  emphasis.  By  means  of  the  deter- 
minatives bcr  and  berjenige,  and  the  relatives  ber  and 
ft)elrf)er,  the  English  the  one  who.  he  who,  may  be  expressed 
in  four  different  ways : 

a.  ber — ber, 

h,  ber  —  U)eld}er, 

c.  berjenige  —  ber, 

d.  berjenige— ioeld^er. 
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2.  In  the  genitive,  however,  both  singular  and  plural, 

only  ber  can,  as  a  rule,  be  used : 

The   man   whose  house   was      S)er  Wami  beffen  §au8  gefteru  ab= 
burned  yesterday  gcbranut  ift 

a.  A  relative  pronoun  in  the  genitive  case  should  pre- 
cede the  governing  noun: 

The  steeple  on  the  top  of  which      2)er  2;i)urm,  auf  beffen  ®pi^e  @ie 

you  see  a  flag  is  more  than         cine  ga^ne  fetjen,  ift  iiberSOO  gu§ 

300  feet  high  l)orf) 

3.  The  pronoun  ttJer  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  he 
who  and  its  neuter  \va^  in  that  of  that  which,  when  no 
antecedent  is  expressed : 

He  who  believes  such  things  SSer  fold^c  ®ad)en  glaubt,  jeigt  fcf)r 

shows  very  little  intelligence  tt)enig  35erftanb 

I  told  my  friend  what  I  had  3c^  ersat)Ue  meincm  ^reunbe  \va^ 

learned  id)  eifatjren  t)atte 

a.  The  neuter  \va^  is  generally  used  for  melc^e^  or  \)a^$, 
when  the  antecedent  is  an  indefinite  pronoun  or  an  adjec- 
tive used  as  a  noun : 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters  S6  ift  ni(^t  alleg  ®o(b  tt)a§  gtanjt 

The  great  things  which  he  has      Sag  @rof3e,  luaS  er  geleiftet   {)at, 
done  are  recognized  by  all  n)trb  uou  iebcnnaiin  auei-fauut 

h.  As  to  whoever,  whatever,  etc.,  see  165,  3. 

4.  The  antecedent  should  always  be  expressed  when  it 

would  naturally  stand  in  a  different  case  from  that  of  the 

relative : 

He  gave  land  to  whoever  wished      (Sv  gab  jiebem,  ber  fid)  in  ber  (Sotonie 
to  settle  in  the  colony  uieberlaffen  tvoUtt,  ?anb 

Or  when  it  would  be  governed  by  a  preposition : 

Terrified  at  what  had  happened      (Si1d)iocfeu  iibcr  bo8  tt)a8  gefc^et)en 

wax 
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I  am  not  responsible  for  what      36)  bin  nic^t  bafiir  (28, 1)  tieront- 
my  friends  have  done  ttJortUci),  tt)03  mcinc  grcunbc  gc- 

t^an  ^aben 

5.  A  relative  pronoun  can  never  be  omitted  in  German 

as  it  often  is  in  English  : 

The  book  I  read  yesterday  was      2)a§  33ud)  ha^  {or  ti3eld)e«)  idj  ge* 
very  interesting  fteni  laS,  wax  \t\)v  iiitercffaut 

6.  After  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case, 
which  refers  to  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  or  second 
person,  the  nominative  of  this  personal  pronoun  is  repeated 
and  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  it  in  person  and  num- 
ber: 

You  who  have  deceived  me  2)ii  ber  h\i  mic^  gctaujd^t  ^ajl 

INTERROGATIVES. 

35.     1.    The   interrogatives  are   tDcr  who  (neuter  toa^ 

what,  unchangeable),  and  tucld^er  which  one : 

Who  are  you  ?  SBer  finb  ®ie  ? 

What  are  you  doing  there  ?  2Ba«  tl)un  @ie  ba  ? 

Which  one  of  these  two  horSes  SBelc^eS  toon  biefen  beiben  ^fcrben 

do  you  prefer  ?  jicl^en  @ic  t)or  ? 

2.  Only  tt)el(^er  is  used  as  an  interrogative  adjective : 

Which  horse  do  you  prefer  ?  2Bc(d^c8  ^fcrb  jiel^en  <Sie  t)or  ? 

With  what  writer  are  you  most      SBelc^cn  <S>d)n[tfteUcr   fenncn  @ie 
familiar  1  am  beftcn  ? 

a.  In  rhetorical  questions,  what  a  may  be  translated  by 
loelc^  ein,  toelc^  remaining  then  uninflected  (see  12) : 
What  a  mountain !  SBelci^  ein  S3crg ! 

h.  What  kind  of  is  generally  expressed  by  toa^  fiir, 
which  expression  remains  unaffected  by  gender,  number, 
or  case  of  its  noun ;  when  Xoa^  is  not  preceded  by  a  pre- 
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position,  fiir  and  the  noun  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
other  elements  of  the  sentence,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
general  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence  (see 
212  ff.) : 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?  SSaS  fur  ein  Wami  ifl  er,  or  n)o§  ift 

cr  fiir  ein  Tlami  ? 
The   gardener   inquired    with      S)er  ©artner  fragte,  tnit  trag  fiir 
what    kind    of    flowers   he  S3{umen  er  ben  <Baal  fc^miicfcu 

should  decorate  the  hall  folic 

INDEFINITES. 

36.    All.     1.  After  all,  ber  should  not  be  used  except 

with  demonstrative  or  determinative  (32,  33)  force ;  when 

it  is  omitted,  all  should  be  inflected  like  ber ;  when  it  is 

used,  all  may  or  may  not  be  inflected  : 

All  talking  was  useless  ^ttleS  'Stt^itn  ttjar  toergcblid^ 

All  the  water  in  the  village  was  SltteS  SBaffer  im  2)orfe  mar  tierbor- 

spoiled  ben 

All  the  bridges  were  carried  %Ut  33rii(fen  toaren  ooui  (Sife  fort= 

away  by  the  ice  geriffen 

All  the  pictures  which  I  sent  5ttte  {or  aUe  bie,  or  aU  bie)  ©emcilbe, 

to  the  exnibition  are  sold  i)it  id)  auf  bie  5tugftellung  gejaubt 

liahe,  ftub  bevfouft 

2.  When  used  in  the  sense  of  whole,  entire,  <jan^  should 

be  used : 

All  day  S)cn  ganjjcn  Xaq 

All  the  year  round  S)a8  gaiije  3o^r  ^inburd) 

3.  The  expression  all  of  seems  illogical  from  the  Ger- 
man point  of  view,  since  all  cannot  be  a  part  of  anything, 
hence  the  genitive  cannot  be  used : 

We   could   not   satisfy  all  of  2Bir  tonnfeit  [fiej  nic^t  aCe  befric- 

them  big  en 

All  of  his  relatives  are  opposed  ®eine  SBeriuanbten  fmb  alle  {or  aUe 

to  it  (einc  SBernjonbtcn  ftnb)  bagcgen 

0 
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37.     Any.     1.  In  interrogative,  negative  and  conditional 
clauses. 

a.  Not  any  should  always  be  rendered  by  !ein : 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other      3d^  njei^  feinen  anbern  SSeg 
road 

Not .  .  .  anybody,  any  one.     9^iemaiib  (see  47,  2). 

Not .  .  .  anything.     D^ic^tg  (see  47,  2). 

Not .  .  .  anywhere.     D^irgenb^. 

6.  Otherwise,  any  may  be  translated  by  eirt,  or,  more 

emphatically,  by  irgenb  ein  or  irgenb  tDeld) ;  before  nouns 

in  the  plural  it  may  be  translated  by  irgenb  tuelc^,  or  be 

left  untranslated ;  before  nouns  denoting  material  it  should 

be  left  untranslated : 

Do   you  know  of  any  good      SBiffen  (Sic  eincn  (or  irgenb  ciuen, 
French  teacher  in  this  town  ?         or  irgenb  tueld^en)  guten  frangb* 

fifd^eu  ?e]^rer  ^ier? 
Did  you  see  any  fine  pictures  ?      §aben  @ic  [irgenb  ttjcld^c]  fc^bne 

SSilber  gefe^en  ? 
Did  you  buy  any  powder  §aben  @ie  ^ult)er  gefauft? 

Anybody,  any  one.     [Srgenb]  jenianb  (see  52,  2). 
Anything.     [Srgenb]  tiwa^  (see  52,  2). 
Anywhere.     Srgenbmo. 

2.  =  one  as  well  as  another,  [irgenb]  ein  beliebiger,  jeber 

bcliebige ;  =  every ,  jeber : 

Take  any  one  of  these  books  9'Zimm  [irgenb]  ein  beliebigeS  toon 

biefen  S3iic^ern 

Take  any  (i.  c,  which  and  as  gfJimm  fouiele  toon  biefen  SSiic^ern 

many  as,you  desire)  of  these  alg  bir  beliebt 

books 

Anybody  will  tell  you  that  you  Sebermonn  tt)irb  bir  fagen,  ba^  bu 

are  mistaken  Unrec^t  bdft 

I  shall  do  anything  to  please  3c^  h)erbe  atteS  t^un  bi(i^  ju  befrie- 

you  bigcn 
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You  will  find  such  men  in  any      ®o(d)e  Titi\]<S)m  ivirfl  bu  iibevott 
country  fiiiben 

38.  Both.  1.  33etbe  is  more  often*  used  than  both  (ex- 
cept as  mentioned  below,  2)  and  it  may  frequently  be  em- 
ployed to  render  the  English  tvjo  when  preceded  by  the 
article  or  a  demonstrative : 

The  two  enemies  stood  facing      3)ie  beiben  ^einbe  ftanbeu  eiiiauber 
each  other  gcgeniiber 

a.  Articles  and  pronouns  are  never  allowed   to    follow 

Dcibc,  as  they  may  the  English  hoth  : 

Both  your  sisters  S^etnc  beiben  (gc^lueftern 

Both  these  men  2)ie}e  beiben  9)Hnner 

2.  In  hoth  .  .  .  and  do  not  translate  hoth,  except  when 

very  emphatic ;  then  use  fort)Ot)(  0^5  [oiicE)] : 

Both  the  officers  and  soldiers         2)ie  Officiere  nnb  bie  ©olbaten,  or 

fotuol)!  bie  Officiere  a(8[aucl)]  bie 
©olbaten 

39.  Each,  Every.     Ordinarily,  jcbcr,  inflected  like  ber: 

Each  one  of  them  paid  a  fine  of  Seber  Don  il)ncn  {see  59, 9)  be3al)(te 

five  marks  fiinf  Tlavl  <Strafe 

Every   soldier    received    fifty  3eber  @olbat  er^iett  fiinfgig  ^atro» 

cartridges  nen 

When  no  misunderstanding  can  arise,  (leibe  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  each  of  two,  and  ade  in  the  sense  of 
3ve7'y  one  of  a  numher: 

Each  one  had  a  sword  in  his  33eibe  I)atten  @d)inerter  in  ben  .^cin* 

hand  ben 

I  visit  my  native  town  once  3d)  befuc^c  mcinc  35aterftabt   atte 

every  year  3a^ve  einmal 

Everybody.     Scberntann,  uninflected,  except  gen.  -g. 
Everything.     SlUe^  (see  17,  2  a). 
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40.    Either.     l.  =  one  or   the   other y  einer  (see  48,  1), 
ber  eine  [Don  beiben] : 

Give  me  either  of  your  horses       Oeben  @ic  mir  cinS  {or  h(x%  cine) 

3l)rer  [beiben]  '^\tx'bt 

2.= one  as  well  as  the  other,  jeber,  beibe,  jeber  t)on  beiben, 
fotDoM  ber  eine  aU  [autf)]  ber  anbere : 

I    shall    be    contented   with  3(1)  bin  mit  icbcm  toon  beiben  jn* 

either  frieben 

On  either  side  stood  trees  3tnf  beiben  ©eiten  ftanben  S3aume 

In  either  case  3n  beiben  gotten 

3.  Not  .  .  .  either,  neither,  feiner  t)on  beiben,  lueber  ber 

eine  nod)  ber  anbere : 

I  do  not  know  either  of  these      3d)   !cnne   feinen    biefer    [beiben] 
men  9Ranner,  or  meber  t>m  einen  noc^ 

ben  onberen  biefer  'SRanntv 

4.  For  the  adverbs  either  and  neither,  see  164  and  177. 

41.  Few.     SBenige  is  inflected  like  ber : 
Few  people  SBenige  ?ente 

With  few  soldiers  '>Mit  luenigen  ©otbaten 

The  indefinite  article   cannot  be   used  before  tuenige 
(see  11) : 

With  a  few  shillings  Tlit  n^enigen  ©d^illingen 

Occasionally,  cinige  li3eni(jc  some  few  is  used. 

42.  Less.    SSeniger,  whether  used  as  comparative  of 
iDenig  little,  or  of  XvcniQC  few,  remains  uninflected: 

Berlin   has  fewer  inhabitants      SSerlin  l^at  ItJenigcr  (SinlDol^ncr  al« 
than  Paris  ^4^avi8 

43.  Little.    1. =smaZ^,  adj.  ftein: 

A  little  girl  (gin  IleineS  mdh^im 
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2.  =  a  small  quantity,  roentg,  usually  uninflected : 
I  have  but  little  money  3d^  ^abe  nur  ttJeitig  @elb 

Never  inflect  ein  trenig  a  little : 

With  a  little  wine  3JJit  ein  ttjcnig  SBcln 

44.  Many.     Ordinarily,  t)iele : 

Many  persons  3Sictc  Sl'Jcnfc^en 

In  the  singular,  maud)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  many  a ; 
it  may  be  followed  by  ein,  in  which  case  it  must  remain 
uninflected  (see  12);  or  ein  may  be  omitted,  in  which  case 
inartd)  is  more  commonly  inflected  like  ber : 

Many  a  fine  horse  Man6)  ein  fd^oneS  ^ferb,  or  mau« 

d)e§  fc^one  ^ferb,  or  manci^  fcf)i)ne8 
^fcrb 

In  the  plural,  mmid)  is  inflected  like  bev;  it  then  means 
a  number  of,  implying  less  than  tjiele : 

A  number   of   scholars   have      Tland)^  ®e(e^rte  l)abeu  bie  9?id)tig- 
doubted   the   truth  of   this         !eit  biefer  X\)toxk  begtDcifelt 
theory 

45.  More.     1.  Tld)X,  uninflected : 

More  courage  9Ke^r  9Kut 

With  more  ships  9Kit  me^v  ©d^iffcn 

2.  One  more  =  another,  nod^  ein  : 

Give  me  one  more  slice  of  bread      @ieb  mir  iioc^  ein  @tii(f  iBrot 
Two  more  ;  many  more  'Hflodj  gwei ;  itod^  tjiete 

But  in  comparisons  and  in  negative  sentences,  niel^r 
should  be  used : 

He  had  two  more  ships  than      (gr  ^atte  jtuei  ©c^iffc  mct)r  qI«  fcin 

his  enemy  ^einb 

Many  more ;  much  more  SSiele  mcl)r;  ttict  mc^r 
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Also  in  negative  sentences : 

I  do  not  wish  any  more  bread       3ci^  ttJunfc^c  fciii  S9rot  me^r 

46.  Much.  S5ic(  is  commonly  uninflected ;  it  may, 
however,  be  inflected  like  hex,  and  should  be  so  inflected 
when  used  in  the  sense  of  many  kinds  of: 

You  drink  too  much  water  2)ii  trintft  ^u  Oiel  5Sa[ffr 

We  had  too  much  rain  2Bir  t)atteu  ,^u  t)iel  Sflcgcn 

With  much  patience  SOfJit  tJict  ©ebulb 

Manj'  kinds  of  wine  grow  bet-      dicier  SSein  tt)irb  mit  bcm  %Utt 
ter  with  age  beffcv 

(See  the  adverb  much,  176.) 

Keither.     See  40,  3. 

47.  No,  none.     1.  ^ein,  inflected  like  ein  (see  48,  1): 

Is  there  no  letter  for  me  1  None      3ft  feiu  53nef  fiir  mid^  ba?     Reiner 
2.  iVb^  a/iy,  710^  a  when  equal  to  iio  should  also  be 
rendered  by  fein : 

I  have  not  slept  in  a  {or  any)  @eit  fed)8  SJionaten  l^aBe  id^  in  ttU 

bed  for  six  months  nem  S3ette  gejd)Ia[eu 
But 

Did  you  not  receive  a  letter  ^aben  @te  nirf)t  einen  S3itef  oou 

from  him  ?  {the  speaker  has  il^in  bcf omnicn  ? 
i?i  mind  a  certain  letter) 

Nobody.    Dtiemaiib,  inflected  like  jcmanb  (see  52). 
Nothing.    9tidjtv,  uninflected  (see  17,  2  a.). 
Nowhere     9?irt]cnb^. 

48.  One.  1.  The  numeral  adjective  eiit  is  identical 
with  the  indefinite  article,  hence  its  forms  are  in  the 
nominative  masc.  citt,  fem.  cillC,  neut.  cln.  When  used 
pronominally  (i.  e.  without  a  noun),  or  as  a  pure  numeral, 
its  forms  are  masc.  eittet,  fem.  cine,  neut.  etltd : 
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One  friend ;  a  friend  ©in  f^reunb 

One  of  my  friends  (Sincr  mciner  grcuube 

One  horse  ;  a  horse  (Sin  ^ferb 

In  the  year  four  hundred  and  3m  ^aifvt  \)icv{)itubcrt  unb  einig 
one 

2.  One,  preceded  by  an  adjective  should  be  left  un- 
translated ;  the  distinctive  endings  of  the  adjective  make 
it  unnecessary : 

This  one  —  that  one  3)iefer  —  ieuev 

A  new  house  was  built  on  the  (Sin  ncueS  §nug  iourbc  auf  berfelben 

same  spot  where  the  old  one  ©telle  gebaut,  n)0  ba?  a(te  ge- 

had  stood  ftaubeu  ^atte 

The  only  one  2)er  (bic,  bo6)  ciujige 

3.  dJlan  is  used  in  the  nominative  as  an  indefinite  pro- 
noun in  the  sense  of  one,  and  also  especially  in  many 
cases  in  which  the  passive  is  used  in  English  (see  94) : 

One  thinks  or  it  is  thought  Tlan  gtaubt 

In  the  other  cases  cincr  (see  48,  1)  should  be  used. 

49.  Other.  1.  9Iubcr,  inflected  like  an  ordinary  ad- 
jective ;  the  indefinite  article  is  never  attached  to  it : 

The  other  party  !2)ie  anbere  ''^avtei 

In  another  direction  3n  eiuer  aubcrcn  i}tirf)tintij 

Some  .  .  .  others  2)ic  eineu  . . .  bie  anberen,  or  einiiie 

. . .  anbere 
Some  ...  or  other  2)er  eine  obcr  anbere,  or  irgenb  cin 

2.  In  expressions  like  one  after  another  the  definite 
article  may  be  used  before  cin  and  should  be  used  before 
anbev : 

The   four   brothers  died   one      2)ie  Uier  33vuber  ftarben  einer  {or  bcr 
after  another  cine)  nad)  bent  onbcren 

3.  The  reciprocal  one  another,  each  other  is  to  be  ren- 
dered by  einanbev  or  by  the  reflexive  pronouns ;  see  30,  5. 
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In  the  sense  of  one  more,  noc^  cin  should  be  used  (see 
45,2): 

Give  me  another  slice  of  bread      (Sib  mir  nod)  cin  Stiicf  33vot 

50.  Same.  Unless  the  article  is  contracted  with  a  pre- 
ceding preposition,  it  is  written  with  the  various  forms  of 
fe(6  in  one  word : 

On  the  same  day  5lm  fclbcu  S^agc 

In  the  same  direction  3in  bcrfelbcii  ^Riditung 

With  the  same  right  WX  bcnifclben  9?ccf)tc 

a.  S)erfeI()C  is  used  more  often  than  the  English  tlie  same 
as  a  substitute  for  a  personal  pronoun,  to  avoid  repetition 
or  confusion.     For  an  example  see  187. 

51.  Several,  ©inigc,  or  mcljrere,  inflected  regularly. 
Neither  can  take  the  definite  article ;  the  several  may  be 
rendered  by  bic  t)erfd)iebeiien. 

52.  Some.     1.  =  a  small  quantity,  nn  itjenig,  or  ettt)a§: 
Please  get  me  some  water  33ittc  ^olen  ®ie  mir  ein  luenig  (or 

ctttJQtS)  SBaiTev 

2.^0716,  a,  ein,  or,  more  emphatically,  irgcnb  ein: 

Some  Frenchman  must  have      (Sin  {or  irgcu!)  eiii)  ^^rongofc  niu§ 
painted  this  picture  biejcS  53itb  grmalt  l)abeu 

Somebody,  some  one.  Scmonb  (gen.  -eg,  dat.  and  ace. 
uninflected,  or  -cm,  -eil),  or,  more  emphatically,  irgenb 
jemanb. 

Something,    ©tma^,  (see  17,  2  a.  and  84),  or,  more  em- 
phatically, irgenb  etmo§. 
Sometime,    ^ininat. 
3.  =  a  few,  several,  einige,  me^rere ;  cin  paar : 
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Please  get  me  some  books  to 

read 
There  were  some  Frenchmen 

at  the  hotel 
Some  . .  .  others 

Sometimes.    SOZanc^mal. 
4,  =  about,  iingefdl)r : 

There  were  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  Frenchmen  at  the 
hotel 
But 

Some  hundreds  of  Frenchmen 


S3itte  ^olen  <Sie  mir  cinige  [or  eiit 

poar)  S3u(!)cr  gum  ?cfcu 
@g  ttjoren  einigc  ^ranpfen  im  §otel 

(Sinige  . . .  anbere,  or  bie  etnen  . . , 
bie  anberen 


@8  tt)arcti  ungcfcil^r  breigelin   ober 
oierge^n  gronjofen  im  ^otel 


(Sinigc  ^unbert  gi^aitijofen 


53.  Such.  1.  ©old)  is  inflected  like  an  ordinary  ad- 
jective, but  when  it  precedes  another  adjective,  it  may 
remain  uninflected,  and  when  it  precedes  the  indefinite 
article  (for  unlike  the  English  such  it  may  also  follow  it, 
see  12),  it  must  remain  uninflected : 

Such  nonsense  ®oId)er  Unfmn 

Such  people  ©otd^e  l^eute 

Such  good  news  ®otd)c  {or  fold))  gute  SRa&jXi^itu 

Such  a  book  @oId}  cin  {or  eiii  foId)e«)  33ucl^ 

2.  Before  the  indefinite  article  or  before  an  adjective,  |o 
may  be  used  in  place  of  folc^ : 

Such  a  poem  ®o  eiu  ©ebid^t 

Such  a  great  man  @o  ein  grower  9JJann,  or  etn  fo  grower 

3«ann 
Such  good  news  ®o  gute  Silcid)xi6)ifa 

(See  12). 
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flumbers  an^  Cases. 

SINGULAR  AND  PLURAL. 

64.  If  each  one  of  several  subjects  of  a  kind  stands  in 
the  same  general  and  special  relation  toward  one,  and 
only  one,  of  a  like  number  of  objects  also  of  a  kind,  the 
object  is  generally  put,  distributively,  in  the  singular, 
while  the  subject  is  put,  collectively,  in  the  plural : 

The  soldiers  presented  arms  S)ic  @otbaten  prcifcntirteu  ba§  (5V« 

WtljX  {each  one  only  one  rifle  or 
sword) 

Many  men  lost  their  lives  SSiele  2JJenfd^en  Dertoren  bag  {see  6) 

2then 

All  took  off  their  hats  5(C(e  na^meu  ben  ^ut  ob 

"We  turned  our  backs  on  him         2Biv  !e^rten  il^m  ben  SJiirfen  311 

55.  In  expressing  aggregate  measurement,  masculine 
and  neuter  nouns  are  put  in  the  singular,  feminine  nouns, 
except  9}?arf  mark,  in  the  plural : 

This  room  is  fifteen  feet  long  ®iefe8  3i'^^<^i^  if*  funfjc^n  ^ufj  lang 

and  thirteen  feet  six  inches  imb  breigcl)!!  gug  fcci)§  ^oU  brcit 

wide 

I  need  ten  pounds  of  flour  3(^  Ixaudje  jel^n  ^funb  9?fcl)t 

In  the  German  army  a  com-  3m  beutjc^eu  §eerc  I)Qt  eiiie  (Ioin= 

pany  has  two  hundred  and  pagnie   giuci^unbevt  iinb  fiinf^ig 

fifty  men  9)Jaim 

This  book  costs  six  marks  2)tefe8  33u(i)  foftet  feci)«  Tlavl 

But 

'We    marched    twenty    miles  SBir   inar|ci)ierten   jtvanjig  3KciIcn 

farther  (fern.)  meiter 

Similarly,  in  expressing  the  time  of  day,  \Xi)X  remains 
unvaried : 

At  ten  o'clock  Um  jel^n  Ul^r;  see  163,  6. 

NOMINATIVE. 

56.  The  nominative  is  used  1)  to  express  the  subject : 
The  bird  sings  2)cv  JBogcI  fmgt 
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2.  In  the  predicate  with  neuter  verbs  and  with  the 
passive  of  verbs  which  take  two  accusatives  in  the  active 
(see  75) : 

He  became  an  excellent  scholar      @r  tt)urbc  cin  toorguglic^er  ®elfl)rtcr 
Maximilian  I.  was  called  the      ^JJ^ajrimilian   ber  (Srfte   trurbe   ber 
last  knight  letjte  SfJitter  gcnonnt 

a.  After  tDcrben  in  the  sense  of  he  changed  into,  the  con- 
struction explained  in  76,  1  should  be  used : 

The  swan  became  a  beautiful      S)cr  ©c^toan  JDurbc  gu  einer  jc^oncn 
maiden  3ungfrau 
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57.     The  German  genitive   represents  1)  the  English 
possessive : 

My  father's  house  Wltxwt^  SSotcrS  §au8 

2.  Many  of  the  relations  expressed  in  English  by  the 
preposition  of: 


The  house  of  my  father 
The  king  of  the  country 
The  works  of  Shakespeare 
Many  of  his  friends 
The  singing  of  the  birds 
The  singing  of  these  songs 

58.  Ordinarily,  only  genitives  of  proper  names,  and, 
much  less  frequently,  such  of  nouns  denoting  persons,  are 
placed  before  the  governing  noun ;  in  that  case,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, the  governing  noun  has  no  article : 


3)a8  §au8  meineS  3Sater8 
S)er  ^onig  bc3  ?anbe« 
3)ie  2Bcrfc  @^afefpearc'« 
5Siele  feincr  greunbe 
3)er  ©ejang  ber  3Sb(iel 
2)a8  @ingen  bicfer  $?icber 


Charles'  father 
This  girl's  mother 


59. 

tion: 


The 


following  uses 


tQrl«  53ater 

3)iefe8  SJiabd^enS  3JJutter,  or,  more 

commonly,    bic    3JJutter     biefeS 

2J?abd)en§ 

of  of  require  special  atten- 
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1.  In  formulae  of  rank  or  title,  t)on  is  used : 

The  king  of  England  3)er  ^tonig  tion  ©ngtanb 

The  mayor  of  Berlin  S)er  Siirgcrmeiftcr  t)on  SScrliit 

2.  A  proper  name  is  never  subordinated  to  a  generic 

term,  but  is  placed  in  apposition : 

The  city  of  Rome  S)ie  @tobt  9iom 

He  received  the  name  of  Alex-      (Sr  erl^ielt  ben  9^ainen  Slleyanbcr 
ander 

3.  The  genitive  may  be  used  to  denote  a  quality  or 

characteristic : 

An  American  of  German  de-      (Sin  2(ineri!aner  beutfd^er  2lbfunft 
scent 

A  few  such  genitives  are  common  in  the  predicate,  after 

neuter  verbs,  and  one  or  two  are  used  adverbially : 

They  were  all  of  one  opinion         ®ie  ttJoren  qUc  ciner  ^nfid^t,  cincr 

2JJeinung,  eineg  @inne8 
We  were  of  good  cheer,  in  good      SSir   tvaxtn    guter   2)ingc,    guter 

humour  ^aime 

He  had  to  return  without  hav-      @r  mufete  unt)erri(i)teter  @acf)e  {or 

ing  accomplished,  any  thing  3)inge)  juriicffe^ren 

4.  But  more  often,  a  quality  or  characteristic  is  expres- 
sed by  t)on  with  the  dative;  and  to  express  material,  either 
1)011  or  aii^  should  be  used: 

A  knife  of  the  finest  steel  ^In  SKeffer  t)om  fcinften  ®ta!)lc 

A  piece  of  the  proper  length  (Sin  Stucf  Don  ber  ricl)tigeu  $?ange 

The  jeweller  made  a  little  box  3)ci-  ®oIbfct)nucb  ntacl)te  cin  tciftdjcn 
of  ebony  and  silver  ou8  (Sbenl)ot3  nnb  @Uber 

a.  From  most  of  the  nouns  denoting  material,  adjectives 
are  derived  which  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  noun  pre- 
ceded by  t)on: 

A  shield  of  silver  (Sin  fitberncr  ®(f)llb 

A  dress  of  black  silk  (Sin  jd^ttjarjfeibencg  ^Icib 
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5.     To  denote  origin  from,  or  connection  with,  toon  or 
an<$  should  be  used : 


He  came  of  a  good  family 


dv  ftammte  ou8  guter  {see  8)  ^a- 

milie 
^rofeffor  ^elm^ol^  au3  ^Berlin  ift 

angetommeu 


^rofeffor  ^cImf)oI^   in  iBcrlin  ^t 
cine  n)id)tige  (Sntbecfimg  gemadjt 


Professor  Helmholtz  of  Berlin 
has  arrived 
But 

Professor  Helmholtz  of  Berlin 
has  made  an  important  dis- 
covery 

6.  After  a  noun  denoting  measure,  definite  or  indefinite, 
the  thing  measured  does  not  generally  stand  in  the  geni- 
tive, but  remains  uninfiected : 

A  pound  of  gold  @in  ^funb  ®oIb 

A  piece  of  glass  (Sin  @tiicf  ®\ai 

A  bottle  of  wine  ©ine  }js^a^^t  3Bein 

A  large  number  of  people  (Sine  TkuQC  I'cute 

a.  If  the  second  noun  be  preceded  by  an  adjective,  it 
may,  but  need  not,  be  put  in  the  genitive : 

A  pound  of  fine  gold  (gin  '^3funb  feinen  (SoIbeS 

7.  In  familiar  discourse,  Don  with  the  dative  is  quite 
frequently  used  for  the  genitive : 


Many  of  our  soldiers 


The  most  beautiful  woman  of 

all 
The  vicinity  of  Berlin 
A  friend  of  my  father's  {see 

helow,  13) 


SSiele  t)on  nnferen  @otbaten,  for  the 
more  dignijied  Dicle  unferer  @oI= 
baten 

2)ie  fd[)onfte  t)on  alien  (see  23) 


3)ic  Umgegenb  oon  S3crltn 

(Sin  greunb  Don  meinem  3Sater,  for 

the  more  dignified   cin  greunb 

meine§  SSatevg 

a.  This  must  be  done  when,  for  rhetorical  reasons,  the 
genitive  is  to  be  separated  from  the  governing  noun  or 
pronoun : 
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Of  his  friends  some  believed      5Bon   jeinen  ^reunbcn   I)ielten  \\}n 
him  innocent,  some  guilty  einige  fiir  fd^ulbig,  anberc  fiiv  im- 

f(^nlbig. 

h.  As  a  rule,  t)on  with  the  dative  should  be  substituted 

for  a  partitive  genitive  of  a  relative  pronoun : 

I  met  ten  soldiers,  five  of  whom      ^d)  begegnete   gel)n  ©olbaten,  Don 
were  wounded  benen  fiinf    (34,  2  a)    tjernjimbct 

njoren 
But 

I  met  a  company  of  soldiers      3(^  begegnete  eine  (Som^agnie  @oI* 
whose  captain  was  wounded  baten,  (see  above,  6)  beren  {pos- 

sessive genitive)  ^auptmann  Der= 
ttJiiiibet  wax 

8.  In  dates  the  name  of  the  month  follows  the  ordinal 
numeral  without  sign  of  inflection  : 

The  fourth  of  July  2)er  oierte  3uU 

{See  80, 1). 

9.  The  genitives  of  personal  pronouns  should  not  be 
used  except  when  dependent  on  certain  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives requiring  a  genitive  for  an  object  (61,  62) ;  otherwise 
Don  should  be  used : 

I  remember  you  Sd)  erinnere  mid)  eurer 

But 

One  of  you  (Siuer  t)on  cu(^ 

Some  of  them  @tnige  oon  i^ncn 

10.  Instead  of  a  genitive,  Don  with  the  dative,  or  some 

other  construction,  should  be  used,  whenever  neither  the 

ending  of  the  word  itself,  nor  that  of  any  qualifying  word 

before  it,  would  mark  it  as  a  genitive : 

The  children  of  men  who  have  2)ie  ^inber  Don  2)^onnern  btc  fiir  i{)r 

died  for  their  country  SSatertanb  geftorben  ftiib 

I  remember  him  3c^  erinnere  mi(^  feiner 

But 

I  remember  nothing  Sd)  erinnere  mid^  an  nid)t8 
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11.  The  construction  of  one  genitive  depending  on  an- 
other should  ordinarily  be  avoided.  This  may  be  done  in 
various  ways,  especially  by  the  use  of  t)on,  with  the  dative, 
or  by  that  of  an  adjective : 

The  rumor  of  Macbeth's  wicked      2)a8  @erud)t  Don  9Jiacbet^«  bijjcu 

2;^aten,  rather  than  t(x%  ®m\6)\. 


ber  bojen  2;^aten  aJiacbett)8 
Every  part  of  the  king's  do-      Seber  ^egirf   bc«   foniglic^en  @e= 
minion  biete§ 

12.  Very  often  a  compound  noun  may  be  used  instead 
of  a  noun  with  a  dependent  genitive : 

The  minister  of  war  S)er  ^riegSminifter 

A  manufacturer  of  cigars  (Sin  Sigarrenfabritont 

13.  The  so-called  ** double  possessive"  should  be  ren- 
dered by  the  simple  genitive  : 

A  friend  of  my  father's  (Sin  greunb  metneg  SSaterS 

A  friend  of  mine  (Sin  greiinb  t)on  mir  (see  above,  9), 

or,  better,  einer  (see  48,1)  meiner 

^rennbe 

14.  Whenever  of  is  synonymous  with  about,  it  should 
be  translated  by  Don  (with  dat.)  or  iiber  (with  ace.) : 

We  spoke  of  him  28ir  fprad)en  oon  il^m,  or  iiber  i^n 

This  chapter  treats  of  Frede-      2)tefe8  ^apitet  ^anbelt  Don  griebrid) 
rick  the  Great  bent  ©rof^en 

60.  The  genitive  is  used  to  denote  time,  generally  more 
or  less  indefinite,  in  certain  fixed  expressions  : 

In  the  morning  [2)e8]  2Jiorgen8 

In  the  evening  [3)e«]  ^Ibenbg 

At  night  [!De8]  ??ad)t8  {irregular,  from  bic 

On  Sunday  [2)e«]  ©onntagS  ;  similarly  [be8j 

2Jiontag8,  etc. 

# 
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One  {or  some)  day  (5inc«  2age8  ;  similarly  one  fore- 

noon, eineS  ^SormittagS,  etc. 
One  {or  some)  morning  S'ine§  3J?orgen8 

One  (or  some)  evening  @inc8  SlbenbS 

a.  Instead  of  this  genitive  a  suitable  preposition  may, 
of  course,  be  used : 

In  the  morning  3(m  3Jiorgeu 

In  the  evening  ^m  Slbeiib 

In  the  night  3n  bcr  Sfladjt 

h.  Definite  time  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  or  by  a 

preposition  (see  80,  1) : 

On  the  evening  before  his  de-      2)en  (or  am)  2(benb  t)or  feiner  2lb» 
parture  reife 

61.  A  number  of  adjectives  take  a  genitive  as  a  comple- 
ment: he  was  worthy  of  this  distinction  cr  wax  biefcr  5(iig' 
geidjiuntg  rtjurbig.     The  most  common  of  them  are  : 

bebiirftig  needing  funbig  knowing 

beiru^t  conscious  miibe  tired 

cingebenf  mindful,  also  unein*  fatt  sated;  tired 

gcbenf  fc^ulbig  guilty,  also  unfrf)ulbi8 

fQl)ig,  capable,  also  unfQt)ig  fid)er  sure 

frol^  glad  tcill)Qfttg  partaking 

geiuat)r  aware  uerbaditig  suspected 

gen)  16  sure  berluftig  losing 

gctt)ol)iit  accustomed  UoU  full 

inne  {properly  an  adverb)  aware,  luert  worthy,  also  untrei't 

particularly  inne  njerbcn  be-  iuiirbig  worthy,  also  unrourbig 

come  aware  uberbriijrig  weary,  disgusted 

a.  Some  of  these  adjectives  admit  also  of  other  con- 
structions and  these  constructions  must  be  used  in  the 
cases  stated  59,  10 ;  see  Appendix  A. 

62.  A  number  of  verbs  take  a  genitive  as  an  object. 
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1.  Some  verbs  take  a  genitive  as  a  direct  object ;  most  of 

them  also  admit  of  other  constructions  (see  Appendix  B) 

and  these  constructions  must  be  used  in  the  cases  stated 

59, 10.     The  most  common  of  them  are : 

ad)ten  heed  gebenten  remember,  mention 

bcbiirfcn  need  geuiefjen  enjoy 

bcgel^ren  desire  l)arren  wait  for 

braudieu  need  ^jflcgeu  take  care  of 

ermaiigeln  be  in  want  of  frf)oncn  spare 
ertt)df)ncn  mention 

Thus: 

He  remembered   the   services  (Sr  gcbQ(I)te  bcr2)ienfle,  bie  ber  gro^e 

which  the    great  statesman  ©taat^manii    feineni    3?aterlnnbe 

had  rendered  to  his  country  geletftet  \)aUc 

This    passage   requires   some  3)iefe  @tetle  bebavf  tueitcrer  Grfla* 

further  explanation  rung 

Spare  him  Sd^one  feincr 

2.  As  in  English,  a  number  of  verbs  take  a  genitive  in 

addition    to  a  direct  object  in   the  accusative.     Usually 

the  direct  object  is  a  person,  the  remoter  object,  in  the 

genitive,  a  thing : 

They  convicted  him  of  murder      @ie  iibevfiiljrteii  il)U  bc§  SJZorbeS 
I  assured  him  of  my  personal      ^sd)  Uertid)erte  il)n  meiner  pcrfou= 
respect  Ud)eii  Apod)ad)tiiiig 

In  the  passive  construction,  the  accusative,  of  course, 

becomes  a  nominative,  the  genitive  remains  ; 

He  was  deprived   of    his  in-      (Sr  raurbc  feiiirS  GinfhiffeS  bcraubt 
fluence 

Such  verbs  are  those  of  accusing,  co7ivictiyig ,  convincing, 

depriving,  admonishing,  assuring  and  a  few  others : 

anflagen  accuse  entbinbcu  release 

bcraubcn  deprive  entt)eben  deliver,  remove 

befd^ulbigen  accuse  cntlaffcn  discharge,  dismiss 

0 
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cntfeljcu  depose 
cnttuol)UCit  disaccustom 
fveijpred)cu,  Io?fpred)eu  acquit 
ubcrfut)ren,  iiberracijen  convict 


iibcil)eben  relieve 
ijerfic^ern  assure 
iuiirbigen  consider  worthy 
gei^en  accuse 


3.  A  number  of  verbs,  reflexive  in  German,  but  corres- 
ponding in  meaning  to  English  common  transitive  or  neu- 
ter verbs,  may  take  a  genitive  as  an  object  in  addition  to 
tlieir  regular  reflexive  object: 

3cli  erinncre  mid)  ber  @tcUe  gonj 

nciiQU 
6r  fcfjcimte  fid)  feinc«  S3etragcn8 


I  remember  the  passage  per- 
fectly well 
He  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct 
He  boasted  of  his  knowledge 
of  French 


@r  riil)inte  ftd^  feiner  ^enntni^  bc« 
granjbfijc^eu 

Such  verbs  are,  among  others : 


fid)  annel)meu  take  an  interest  in 

fic^  bcbieucii  make  use 

jtd)  beflci|3igen  (bcflci^cn)  apply 

one's  self 
ftd)  bemad)tii3cu  take  possession 
ftd)  eiitduOevu  get  rid 
fi(^  ent^alten  abstain 
ftd)  enttebigen  get  rid 


ftd)  entfmneii  remember 

fid)  evbarmen  take  pity  on 

fic^  crinncrn  remember 

fid)  eriue()ren  resist 

fic^  ci-freucu  be  glad,  enjoy 

fid)  freiien  rejoice 

fid^  rul)nicn  boast 

fid)  fd)amen  be  ashamed 

fid)  rceigern  refuse 


fid)  entjd)Iagcn  part  with 

a.  Some  of  these  verbs  admit  also  of  other  constructions 
(see  Appendix  B),  and  these  constructions  must  be  used 
in  the  cases  stated  59,  10. 
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63,  The  indirect  object  is  expressed  in  English  either 
by  the  simple  objective  case :  he  gave  the  driver  the 
money ;  or,  whenever  it  does  not  immediately  follow  the 
verb,  by  means  of  the  preposition  to :  he  gave  the  money 
to  the  driver.  In  German  the  dative  is  used  in  either 
case,  as  its  distinctive  endings  allow  it  to  take  any  posi- 
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tion  in  the  sentence  without  injury  to  the  sense :  cr  ga6 
bcm  ^iitjdjcr  biis^  (^clb,  or  ev  gab  bns^  (SsJelb  bcm  ^utfd)cr. 

a.  Be  careful  not  to  mistake  the  indirect  object  for  the 
direct  or  vice  versa.  In  doubtful  cases  try  to  put  to  be- 
fore the  object ;  if  you  can  do  so,  either  by  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  sentence  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  indirect  ob- 
ject and  should  be  translated  by  the  German  dative. 

h.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  to,  either  by 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  sentence  or  otherwise,  the  simple 
dative  should  be  used  in  German : 


He  lent  his  pencil  to  his  neigh- 
bor =  he  lent  his  neighbor 
his  pencil 

He  showed  his  house  to  his 
new  friends  =  he  showed  his 
new  friends  his  house 

The  king  gave  [to]  him  his 
crown  and  his  sword 


Gv   tici)    feinem   9^ad)6arn   feincn 
53(eiftift 

(Sr  geigtc  fciiicu  iteucu  ^^remtbcn  feiu 

®er  ^"oiiig  gab  il)m  feine  .Jfronc  unb 
jeiu  @d)n)ert 

c.  Wheilever  it  is  not  possible  to  dispense  with  to, 
either  by  a  re-arrangement  of  tlie  sentence,  or  otherwise, 
a  suitable  preposition  should  be  used ;  see  199. 

64.  In  English  the  indirect  object  of  an  active  verb  is 
often  made  the  subject  of  a  passive  verb ;  this  cannot  be 
done  in  German  and  the  dative  must  remain  a  dative : 


The  king  gave  him  permission 
=:  he  was  given  permission 
by  the  king 

He  did  as  the  general  had  com- 
manded him  =  he  did  as  he 
had  been  commanded  by  the 
general 

He  was  told 

As  I  was  told 


3^cv  .^oiiig  gab  il)m  (Srlaubiiif?  = 
i()ni  luiirbe  tjom  ^iiiiig  (Srlaubui^ 
grgebcu 

Gr  tl)at  luie  tl)m  ber  ©eneral  befo^- 
Icii  !)attc  =  er  tl)at  tttie  it)iu  you 
bem  ©cneral  bcfo^Ien  luovbcn  luar 

©«  itmvbe  i^m  gcfagt 

laSte  mil-  gcjagt  it)urbc  (29, 1  d). 
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65.  The  following  verbs,  corresponding  to  English  tran- 
sitive verbs  (83),  are  regarded  as  intransitive  in  German 
and  take,  therefore,  a  dative  as  their  sole  object : 

anttt)ortfn  answer  gefaHan  please 

begegnen  meet  l^elfen  help 

banfeu  thank  nalim{also  fid)  nci^ era) approach 

bienen  serve  to  ten  advise 

brol^en  threaten  fd^abeu  injure 

fr^Icn  be  wanting,  ail  f(^meid)eln  flatter 

fo'gen  follow  trauen  trust 

gel)ord)en  obey  tro^eu  defy 

66.  A  number  of  verbs  take  a  dative  of  the  person  and 
an  accusative  of  the  thing,  the  latter  often  a  neuter  pro- 
noun : 

He  has  given  me  permission  Qx  l)at  c§  mir  edaubt,  lit.  'he  has 

permitted  it  to  me ' 

The  accusative  may  be  replaced  by  an  infinitive  with 

511,  or  by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  biX^ : 

He   commanded   him    to   be      @r  gcbot  (befal)l)  it)m  @tilljd)n)eigen, 
silent  or  ftill  gu  f(^tt)eigcn,  or  \)a^  ex  [till 

fc^njetgen  folic 
Such  verbs  are: 

bcfe()Ien,  gcbieten  order,    hanUn,  berbanfen  he  indebted 

for,  evtaubcn  permit,  Uergeben,  t)ev5eif)cn  pardon,  forgive. 

67.  The  dative  may  be  used  after  verbs  denoting  deliv- 
ering, sending,  transmitting,  writing,  etc.,  but  a  preposi- 
tion is  often  used  for  greater  emphasis : 

The  courier  delivered  the  des-      2)er  (Courier  iibcrgab  btc  S)e^pf(^en 
patches  to  the  ambassador  bem  ©efanbten,  or  an  ben  ©cfonb* 

ten;  see  199i  1  &• 

68.  After  fa  gen  say,  5U,  with  the  dative,  should  be  used 
when  the  words  actually  said  are  quoted  or  referred  to ; 
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when  merely  their  general  meaning  is  of  importance,  the 
simple  dative  is  sufficient : 

(5r  fagte  311  fciiicm  33ruber:  ,,ifl)  wiU 
anftatt  beinrr  t)ingel)eu" 

(^x  fagte  il}m,  cr  murbe  tjinge^eu 

3cl]  hciht  biefe  SSortc  nie  gu  i^m  ge= 
fagt 

3d)  ^abe  c9  bir  ge[agt 


He  said  to  his  brother :  "I  will 

go  in  your  place" 
He  said  to  him  he  would  go 
I  have  never  said  these  words 

to  him 
I  told  you  so 


69.  After  verbs  of  removal  the  dative  is  used  to  express 

the  English /rom  ; 

He  stole  my  watch  from  me  Sr  fta^t  mlr  bie  (nieiiie)  Ut}r 

The  policeman  took  the  pistol      ®er  ^^olijjift  ualjm  t^m  bie  ""iMftole 
away  from  him  lucg 

70.  The  dative  is  used  after  many  verbs  compounded 

(see  130)  with  iiO,   an,  auf,  aibS,  im,  ein,  entgegen,    wad), 

untcr,  t)or,  toiebcr,  511  and  the  inseparable  prefix  ent- : 

Let  us  go  to  meet  him  2a^t  un§  i^m  entgegengf'^en 

The  ambassador  submitted  the      2)er  ®c[anbte  iinterbreitete  ben  ^t= 


report  to  the  king 

The  youth  resisted  all  tempta- 
tions 

I  have  complied  with  his  wish 


rirf)t  bem  ^onige 
S)ei-  3ungling  ttjiberftanb  oUeii  35er* 

fud^ungeit 
3d)  bin  feinem  2Bmi|c^e  nadiQetom-- 
men 
See  Appendix  B. 

71.  The  dative  often  takes  the  place  of  an  English  pos- 
sessive genitive  or  possessive  adjective  qualifying  a  noun 
which  is  then  usually  preceded  by  the  definite  article : 

(Sr  'ijat  ftc{)  ben  5trm  gebvod)en 

©r  loarf  feinem  geinbe  einen  @tcin 

an  ben  ^op\ 
dv  irarf  ftd)  bem  ©ngel  ju  ^^ii^en 


He  has  broken  his  arm 

He  hurled  a  stone  at  the  head 

of  his  enemy 
He  threw  himself  at  the  feet 

of  the  angel 
The  town  was  decorated  in  his 

honor 


S)te  @tabt  icar  i{)m  ju 
fc^miicft 


)icn  06* 
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72.  The  dative  may  often  be  used  after  a  transitive 
verb  accompanied  by  a  direct  object,  to  express  the  Eng- 
lish for  ("  dative  of  interest ") : 

He  bought  a  horse  for  his  son      (Sr  fauftc  ^eiiiem  @o^ue  ein  ^fevb 

a.  This  dative  ("of  interest "),  particularly  of  personal 

pronouns,  is  often  used  v^rith  v^^eakened  force  when  it  is 

not  absolutely  essential  to  the  context : 

I  have  bought  a  house  3(^  \^^t  mlr  ein  ^au8  gefauft 

The  king  took  a  wife  2)er  toiiig  na^m  ftc!^  einc  grau 

73.  The  dative  is  used  with  many  adjectives  the  English 

equivalents  of  which  are  followed  by  to  (see  Appendix  A; 

also  231,  2  and  3) : 

He  remained  faithful  to  her  ®r  blicb  l^r  trcu 

The  weather  was  favorable  to      S)a8  SSetter  h)ar  unjcrcm  Untcrne^* 
our  undertaking  men  giinjlig 

ACCUSATIVE. 

74.  The  accusative  is  used,  as  in  English,  to  express  the 
direct  object : 

She  wrote  a  letter  @ic  jd^rieb  eincn  S3ricf 

75.  The  verbs  of  naming,  calling,  etc.,  take  two  accusa- 
tives in  the  active  and  two  nominatives  in  the  passive 
voice : 

He  called  me  his  friend  Sr  naimtc   mid^   fciuen  grcunb; 

see  56,  2 

76.  1.  The  verbs  of  choosing,  electing,  appointing,  etc., 
which  in  English  take  two  accusatives,  take  only  one  in 
German,  namely  the  direct  object ;  the  other  accusative 
(the  factitive  predicate)  must  be  translated  by  the  prepo- 
sition 5U  with  the  noun  in  the  dative,  preceded  in  the 
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singular  by  the  article,  which  is  always  contracted  with 
the  preposition,  or  by  a  possessive  adjective  : 

The  people  elected  him  presi-  2)a«  ^olt  enuci^Ue  i^n  gum  ^43ra|t= 

dent  beiiten 

The  king  appointed  him  his  3)er  ^'onig  ernannte  il)n  511  feinem 

counsellor         '  Sfiatgeber 

Similarly  in  the  passive  : 

He  was  chosen  leader  Qx  tourbe  gum  gii^rer  ertDa^It 

2.  With  the  verbs  of   considering,  declaring,  etc.,  the 

factitive  predicate  is  expressed  by  means  of   a(^  or  fiir 

with  the  accusative : 

He  regarded  it  as  a  disgrace         ©r  fal)  e§  al8  {or  fiir)  eiuc  @d)anbe 

on 

In  the  passive,  the  nominative  is  used  after  al^,  the 

accusative  after  fiir : 

He  was  considered  an  honest      Gr  limrbe  oI§  etn  el)rti(l^er  SRaun  {or 
man  [iir  einen  e^vUd^eu  3J{aun)  auge» 

fe^en 

77.  Sefjreit  teach,  takes  two  accusatives  : 

He  taught  me  French  (gr  letjrte  mid)  granjiififc^ 

78.  A  few  adjectives  which  formerly  took  a  genitive, 
may  now  take  an  accusative,  more  commonly  that  of  a 
proncun : 

I  have  had  enough  of  it  ^6)  bin  eg  {originally  a  genitive) 

fatt 
I  am  contented  with  it  ^6)  bin  e§  gufricben 

I  am  tired  of  this  work  3d)  bin  bieje  ?lrbeit  miibe 

79.  1.  The  accusative  is  used  to  denote  measure  : 

The  piece  of  steel  was  one  foot      2)a8  ©tiicf  @ta^I  (see  59,  6)  niav 
and  six  inches  long  and  one  einen  (^nfj  uub  jec()§  ^q\\  {see  55) 

inch  thick  lang  unb  einen  3oU  bid 

# 
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The  ticket  cost  one  thaler  2)a«  53inct  foftcte  cinen  Xl)akr 

That  fellow  is  not  worth  2)cr  .^erl  ift  feinen  @d)ii§  Quitter 
powder  and  shot  luert 

2.  Similarly  the  accusative  is  often  used  after  verbs  of 
motion  to  denote  the  distance  or  the  extent  of  the  motion, 
or  the  way,  particularly  when  the  verb  is  qualified  by  one 
of  the  adverbs  bal)er,  ba^in,  enttang  along,  I)era(\  ()iiiab 
down,  l)erQuf,  Ijinnuf  up,  (jerunter,  t)inunter  down,  l)tnbiirdj 
through  (130—134) : 

He  had  to  ride  five  miles  be-  @r  mu§tc  fiinf  SWeilcu  reitcn,  e^c  tx 

fore  he  met  any  one  irgenb  jemonbem  becjegnete 

We  marched  along  a  tedious  iBir  gogeit  eiue  langtBetUge  @tra§e 

road  bal)in 

The   stone   rolled   down  the  S)er  @teiu  roUtc  ben  S3erg  l^inab 

mountain 

He  could  hardly  ascend  the  ©r  !onute  fount  btc  Xrcp^e  ^inauf* 

stairs  fteigcu 

a.  Sometimes,  a  verb  of  motion  may  be  understood, 

without  being  expressed : 

Along  the  road  we  noticed  2)en  2Bcg  entlang  b  em  erf  ten  luir 
many  signs  of  the  enemy's  Diele  5lnjei(^eu  uon  bcr  glnd)t  be« 
flight  getnbe« 

80.  1.  While  more  or  less  indefinite  time  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive  (see  60),  definite  time  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  accusative ;  instead  of  the  accusative,  a 
suitable  preposition  may  often  be  used : 

He   was   at    my   house    this      3)iefen  2Rorgen  (or  Ijeute  9)^orgcn) 

morning  iuar  er  bei  mir 

I  shall  go  to  Berlin  next  week,  9f?ocI)fie  2Sod)e,  ben  erften  W<xxi  {or 
the  first  of  March  am  erften  Waxi)    gctje    id)  nad) 

53erUn 
Cambridge,  October  21, 1891  (Sambribge,  ben  21.  (i^onounce  n\u 

unbi^roangigften)    Cctobet    1891 ; 
we  59,  6 
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2.  Duration  of  time  is  also  expressed  by  the  accus- 
ative (see  166,  I,  6) : 

He  slept  the  whole  night  Qv  f(^Ucf  bie  ganje  9iad)t 

We  were  on  the  ocean  for  five      2Bir   trareu   fiinf  2Bod[)en  Quf  ber 
weeks  @cc 

a.  Such  an  accusative  is  often  re-enforced  by  an  adverb 
following  it : 

He  had  eaten  nothing  for  three      @r  ^atte  brci  2;oge  lang  {or  ^inburcf)) 
days  nic^tS  gegeffcu 

81.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  used  absolutely, 
when  qualified  by  a  past  participle  or  by  an  adverbial 
phrase : 

He  entered  the  room  with  his  SDcn  §ut  in  ber  §anb  trat  cr  inS 

hat  in  his  hand  3^"!^^^ 

At  the  table  sat  a  man,  his  2tm  Sifdie  fafj  ein  Wlann,  ben 

head  resting  on  his  hands  in  bic  ^dnbe  geftiit^t 


82.  A  verb  must  agree  in  person  and  number  with  its 
logical  subject : 

Three  persons  are  standing  in  2)rei   ^crfonen   ftct)en   oor   eurcm 

front  of  your  house  §aiife 

There  are  three  persons  stand-  g^  ftet)eu  (see  192,  3)  brei  ^crfoncn 

ing  in  front  of  your  house  oor  eurem  §aufe 

a.  If  the  subject  is  a  collective  noun,  the  same  rules 
should  be  observed  that  apply  to  pronouns.     See  26. 

TRANSITIVES  AND  INTRANSITIVES. 

83.  The  German,  unlike  the  English,  has  only  very 
few  verbs  which  may  be  used  both  transitively  and  in- 
transitively, e.  g.,  brennen  hum;  as  a  rule,  the  two  classes 
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must  be  carefully  kept  apart :  to  watch,  as  an  intransitive 
verb,  is  luadjcn,  as  a  transitive,  bclDad^en. 

a.  The  most  important  verbs  that  are  intransitive  in 
German  and  correspond  in  meaning  to  English  transitives 
are  given  in  65. 

h.  An  English  intransitive  verb  which  has  no  precise 
intransitive  equivalent  in  German,  should  be  rendered  by 
the  reflexive: 

He  turned  round  ^r  brc!)te  fid^  urn 

c.  The  prefix  be-  may  be  prefixed  to  many  intransitive 
and  some  reflexive  verbs  to  take  the  place  of  a  preposition 
like  aiif,  iibcr,  on,  upon,  about,  etc.,  and  thus  change  an  in- 
transitive into  a  transitive:  flagen  moan,  beflagen  bemoan; 
fd)rci6cn  write,  Oefc^reiben  write  on  or  about,  describe;  fid) 
iDunbcru  wonder,  bcttiunbern  (wonder  at),  admire. 

IMPERSONALS. 

84.  A  verb  having  for  its  subject  the  indefinite  e§ 
(29,  2)  is  called  an  impersonal  verb.  Some  verbs,  by 
virtue  of  their  meanings,  are  more  commonly  used  as  im- 
personals ;  others  may  be  used  as  personals  or  impersonals ; 
others,  again,  are  ordinarily  personal. 

1.  The  verbs  expressing  the  most  common  phenomena 

of  nature  are  generally  impersonal:    it  rains  e^  regnet; 

similarly : 

bUt3en  lighten  fd)neien  snow 

bonneru  thunder  ftiirmen  storm 

l)afieln  hail  lue^eu  blow 

2.  A  number  of  words  admit  of  a  personal  or  im- 
personal construction  without  material  difference  in  mean- 
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ing;  in  the  impersonal  construction,  however,  the  indefinite 
c^:^  is  generally  omitted  when  any  other  element  of  the 
sentence  precedes  the  verb : 

He  was  hungry  ((Sr  wav  ^ungrig,  or)  cr  l)ungcrte^  or 

c«  l)ungerte  il)n,  or  il)u  l)uiigevtc 

I  dreamed  last  night  that  he  Sd)  trciumte  teijte  y?arf)t,  ta^  ev  tot 
was  dead  \ti,  or  e8  traumte  nitr  :c.,  or  nm 

traumte  :c. 

a.  Some  of  these  verbs,  when  used  as  impersonals,  take 
an  accusative  as  an  object : 

I  am  hungry  S«  ^ungeit  mic^;  see  aftoue 

I  am  thirsty  (Sg  burftet  mid) 

I  am  cold  ©S  frier t  mid^ 

I  grieve  (S8  iammert  mii) 

I  long  for  @8  geliiftet  mid)  {with  gen.  or  with 

nadf  and  dat.) 
h.  Others  take  a  dative : 

I  am  afraid  of  him  (S«  graut  mir  oor  i^m;  {refleonvely, 

id)  gvaue  mid)  Dor  i^m) 

3.  The  indefinite  c§  may  be  used  to  express  the  un- 
known subject  of  any  verb  : 

Something  rustled  among  the      ^8  rafd)elte  in  bett  trocfenen  33Iat* 

dry  leaves,  or  there  was  a         tern 

rustling  etc. 
There  is  a  knock,  or  somebody      (gg  flop  ft 

is  knocking 

In  this  case,  e^  must  be  retained  when  some  other 
element  of  the  sentence  precedes  the  verb : 
Suddenly  there  was  a  knock         ^^Jlotjlic^  ftopftc  e8 

4.  Of  intransitive  verbs  (including  transitive  verbs  used 
like  intransitives,  without  a  direct  object)  an  impersonal 
passive  may  be  formed,  expressing,  without  reference  to 
an  agent,  that  a  certain  act  is  performed : 
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There  was   playing   and  dan-       Gs  tuurbc  flcfpielt  unb  gefungcn 

cing 
There  was  much  laughter  (gg  hjurbc  Did  gctat^t 

Much  assistance  was  rendered      gg  trurbc  i!^m  Diet  get|olfen 

[to]  him 

a.  When  any  other  element  of  the  sentence  precedes 

the  verb,  c^  must  be  omitted : 

Smoking  is  not  permitted  in      ©g  bavf  in  biefem  3immer  nicl)t  ge* 
this  room  roiic^t  ttjerbeu,  (yr  in  biefem  3im= 

mer  barf  nidE)t  geraud)t  werben 
(/See  29,  Id.) 

AUXILIARIES. 

85.  The  verb  t()im  do  should  not  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary,  nor,  unless  accompanied  by  an  object,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  principal  verb : 

Do  you  sing?    No,  I  do  not  ®ingen®ie?    9^ein,  id^  finge  nid^t 

I  finished  my  work  this  morn-  3(i^  \j(xht  t)eute9Jiorgen  meine  5libeit 

ing;  did  you,  tool     Yes,  I  ooUenbet;  l)abcn  @ie  eg  (see  29, 

did  1  d)  aud^  gct^an  ?    3a,  id)  and) 

86.  The  auxiliaries  ^^aben,  fctn  and  lt)crbett  are  not  used 
in  answers  to  questions  or  in  emphatic  afi&rmations,  with- 
out the  important  object,  predicate  or  adverb  previously 
expressed  or  a  word  representing  them : 

Did  you  not  have  a  copy  of  fatten  @ic  nid^t  eln  (Sjremplar  oon 

Goethe's   Faust   with    you?  @oetI)e'g  ^auft  bet  ft^?    3a,  id) 

Yes,  I  did  l)atte  eing 

Were    you    in  Paris   at   that  SSaren    ®ie    bamalg    in    ^arig? 

time?    No,  I  was  not  9^ein,  ic^  wax  nid)t  "t^a 

He  claims  that  I  have  not  paid  ©r  bc^auptet,  ba^  id)  bicfe  9led)iiung 

this  bill,  but  I  have  nod)  nid^t  beja^lt  IjCLht;  td^  l^abe 

eg  aber  boc^  gett)an 
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PERFECT  AND  PLUPERFECT. 

87.     1.  The  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  are  formed  by 

means  of  the  auxiliary  t)a6cn,  as  in  English  by  means  of 

have : 

I  have  read  your  letter  ^6)  t)abe  3^i'eu  53nef  gelefen 

It  had  snowed  ©§  ^atte  gefd)neit 

2.  But  intransitive  verbs,  expressing  motion  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  transition  from  one  condition  to 
another,  usually  take  fciit  as  auxiliary,  instead  of  (jfibcit : 

He  has  arrived,  landed,  depart-  (Sr  ift  angefommen,  gelaiibet,  abge= 

ed,  died  retft,  geftorben 

He  has  slept  ©v  ^at  gefd)lafeu 

Bxd 

He  has  fallen  asleep  Gr  ift  cing cf djtafcu 

a.  Here  belongs  also  gcttngcn  turn  out  as  desired,  usually 
translated  by  means  of  succeed : 

The  attempt  was  successful  5)cr  35erfud)  gelong 

I  have  succeeded  in  it  (S§  ift  mir  geluugeu 

The  prisoner  had  succeeded  in      (S3  raar  bem  Oefaugeueu  gelungeii 
opening  the  door  bie  2l)iir  311  bffuen;  see  128,  3  h. 

Also  mi^nngen: 

He  has  failed  in  the  attempt  3)er  35erfud)  ift  t^m  mi^Iungen 

3.  ©etn  he  and  bteibcit  remain  also  take  fein  as  auxiliary, 

instead  of  (jaOen : 

I  have  already  been  there  3c^  bin  jd)on  bageiDefen 

He  had  remained  at  home  Sr  voax  511  ^2*a\\^  gebtieben 

FUTURE   AND   CONDITIONAL. 

88.  Never  express  the  pure  future  or  conditional  by 
foUen  or  inoUen;  see  104  and  105. 
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89.     1.  The  future  is  expressed  by  the  present  of  Itjerben 

and  the  present  infinitive : 

I  shall  come  Sd^  tDcrbc  fommcn 

He  will  come  ©r  ttJirb  !omtnen 

He  will  be  sent  away  (Sr  luivb  Ujeggefd^icft  ft)erben 

a.  In  indirect  discourse  (see  114-115)  the  conditional 
(see  90, 1)  may  be  used,  instead  of  the  future  subjunctive : 

He  said  that  he  would  write      ©i*  fciflte,  "^^S^  er  oft  jd)rciben  Uierb:, 

often  or  luiirbe 

I  was  told  my  request  would      9}Jan  fagte  mir,  meine  53ttte  luerbe 

be  refused  {or  itJiiubc)  mir  abc]ejd)Iagen  iuer» 

ben 

2.  The  future  perfect  is  expressed  by  the  same  forms  of 
toerben  and  the  perfect  infinitive : 

He  will  then  have  finished  his      !2)anu  ttJirb  er  jeinc  5trbcit  beenbct 
work  l)Qben 

a.  In  indirect  discourse  (see  114-115)  the  conditional 
perfect  (see  90,  2)  may  be  used,  instead  of  the  future  per- 
fect subjunctive : 

He  wrote  that,by  next  Monday,      (Sr  jd^rieb,  \i^'^  er  \i^^  53uc^  om  nclc^- 
he  would  have  read  the  book  ftni  2Jiontag  burcf)gelejeii  Ijabeii 

through  njerbe,  or  iuUrbe 

•  90.     1.  The  conditional  is  expressed    by  the    preterit 
subjunctive  of  luerbeii  and  the  infinitive : 

He  would  go  with  us,  if  he  (Sr  ttjiirbe  mit  uu3  ge^en,  luenn  er 

could  tijuitte 

He  would  be  sent  away,  if  he  ©rtniirbe  fortgefd)icft  tuevbcn,  ttjenn 

did  it  again  er  e8  luieber  tl)dte 

a.  Instead  of  the  conditional,  the  preterit  subjunctive 

may  be  used  (see  117,  2) : 

Gr  giuge  mit  \\\\^,  instead  o/cr  unirbe  mit  un«  gcl)cn 

Sr  iDiirbe  fortgefd)icft,  instead  ofn  luiivbe  fortgefd^idtt  ioerben 
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2.  The  conditional  perfect  is  expressed  by  the  same 
forms  of  tDerbcn  and  the  perfect  infinitive : 

He  would  have  done  it  if  he      Sr  roiirbe  c§  get^an  I)aben,  menu  er 

had  been  able  eg  gcfouut  l)atte 

He  would  have  been  sent  away      (Sr  iniivbe  fortgcfd)i(ft  luorbcu  jetii, 

if  he  had  done  it  again  luenn  er  eg  mieber  getljon  l)attc 

a.  Instead  of  the   conditional  perfect,  the   pluperfect 

subjunctive  may  be  used  (see  117,  2) : 

Sr  pttc  eg  gett)an,  instead  o/er  miirbe  eg  get^an  Ijabeii 

@r  xo'dxt  fortgefc^icft  tttoxtten,  instead  of  er  triirbe  fortgefc^icft  tt)orben  fein 

PASSIVE. 

91.  The  passive  is  formed  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
tuerbeit  and  the  past  participle  of  the  principal  verb.  The 
auxiliary  should  stand  in  the  same  tense  in  which  the 
principal  verb  would  stand  in  the  active  voice ;  in  doubtful 
cases  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  change  the  construction  into 
the  active,  to  ascertain  what  tense  should  be  used.     Thus  : 

Active.  Passive. 

Present. 

He  builds  the  house  The  house  is  [being]  built  by  him 

(Sr  baut  bag  §aug  ®ag  ^$au^  mivb  Don  it)m  gebaiit 

Preterit. 
He  built  the  house  The  house  was  [being]  built  by  him 

(Sr  baute  bag  §aug  S)ag  §aug  it)urbe  oon  U)m  gcbaut 

Perfect. 
He  has  built  the  house  The  house  has  been  built  by  him 

er  \)at  bag  §aiig  gebaiit  3)ag  §aug  ift  oou  i{)m   gebaiit 

luo  vbeu 
Pluperfect. 

He  had  built  the  house  The  house  had  been  built  by  him 

(£r  liatte  bag  §aug  gebaut  3)ag  §oug  luar  oou  it)m  gebaut 

tnorben 
Future. 
He  will  build  the  house  The  house  will  be  built  by  him 

er  tDirb  bag  §aug  hanm  S)ag  §aug  loivb  toon  il^m  gebaut 

ttjerben 

0 
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FuJture  Perfect. 
He  will  have  built  the  house  The  house  will  have  been  built  by 

him 
@rn)trbba8^au«gebautl)aben      3)a8  §au«  tnirb  oon  itjtn  gebaut 

morbeu  fciu 

o..  Notice  that  the  forms  is  being  built,  was  being  built, 
etc.,  are  to  be  rendered  by  the  simple  passive :  tt)irb  gebaiit, 
loiirbc  gebaut,  etc. ;  see  124,  3  b. 

92.  As  the  meaning  of  lucrbcit  is  to  become,  the  above 
forms  of  the  passive  can  only  be  used  when  a  becoming 
or,  in  other  words,  a  change  in  condition,  an  occurrence,  is 
to  be  expressed.  Whenever  not  so  much  the  change  in 
condition,  but  rather  the  new  condition  itself  is  to  be 
emphasized,  either  as  resulting  from  the  change  or,  for  its 
own  sake,  as  a  permanent  condition,  then  the  auxiliary 
feiu  should  be  used,  as  in  English  to  be  : 


Occurrence. 
Fishes  are  caught  in  nets  or 

with  hooks 
%\\6)t  TOcrben  in  y^c^en  ober  mil 

51ngelt)afeu  gefaugeu 

The  fire  was  extinguished  by 
the  occupants  of  the  house 

S)a8  ^euer  rourbe  »on  ben  33e= 
tr)ot)ncrn  beS  §auje«  gelofcI)t 

When  we  reached  the  ship,  the 
sails  were  hoisted  (=  the 
sailors  hoisted  the  sails) 

3118  njir  "bai  @cl)tff  crreidjten, 
njurbcn  bie  ®cgel  aufgejjogen 

She  was  received  by  her  maid- 
ens and  dressed  in  magni- 
ficent garments 


Condition. 
He  is  caught  (i.  e.,  he  has  been 

caught) 
(Sr  ift  gefangen 

When  the  engine  arrived,  the  fire 
was  already  extinguished 

3tl«  bic  generjpri^e  anfam,  mar  bag 
gener  fd)on  gcliifdjt 

When  we  reached  the  ship,  the 
sails  were  already  hoisted 

?U«  luir  ba6  ®(f)iff  erreid^tcn,  maren 
bie  @egel  ici)on  anfgcjogen 

She  was  beautiful  and  was  dressed 
like  a  queen 
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(2te  tt)urbc  t)on  i^reii  3ungfraucn      @ic  toax  fct)on  unb  tuat  hjic  cine 
empfangen  unb   in   prad)tigc         ^onigin  gefleibct 
©eicoubcr  getleibet 

The  bridge  will  be  blown  up  Before  you  can  prevent  it,   the 

to-morrow  bridge  will  be  blown  up 

SJJiorgen  mirb  bic  53riicfc  gcfprengt  (Stje  ®ie  c«  Der^iubcrn  f5nnen,  tijirb 

ttjcrbcn  bie  33rii(fe  gefpvengt  jein 

93.  Do  not  use  the  passive  unless  you  wish  to 
emphasize  the  object  as  acted  upon,  rather  than  the  agent 
as  acting : 

Luther  translated    the   Bible  Jut^er  iiberje^te  bie  S3ibel  inS  2)eut=. 

into  German  so  that  it  could  frf)e,  jo  bajj  ha^  ganj^e  ^olf   fie 

be  read  by  the  whole  people  lejen  fonnte  unb  nidjt   nur   bie 

and  not  only  by  the  clergy  ®eifttid)!eit 

r/te  active  voice  should  he  used  here,  because  the  people  are  evidently 
thought  of  05  readers  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  the  Bible,  for  its  own  sake, 
as  being  read ;  but : 

The  general  was  killed  by  a  2)er  ©eneral  Juurbc  tjon  einer  ^a- 
cannon  ball  nonenfnget  getbtet 

a.  When  only  the  act,  but  not  the  agent  is  to  be 
emphasized,  the  impersonal  passive  may  be  used ;  see  84,  4. 

94.  The  English  passive  may  often  be  rendered  by  the 

indefinite  pronoun  man  and  the  active : 

It  is  thought  Tlan  glaubt 

The  books  were  shown  to  him       3)ie  53itc^ei*  h)urben  i^m  gejeigt,  or 

man  jeigte  i^m  bic  S3iic^er 

a.  This  should  always  be  done  when  an  infinitive  pre- 
ceded by  to  is  dependent  on  a  passive  verb,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  substitute  a  subordinate  clause  for 
the  infinitive : 

He  was  heard  to  exclaim  2}ian  l)ortc  il)n  au3rufen 

He  was  seen  to  fall  to  the  9Jfan  fa'^  il)u  gn  S3oben  fatten,  or  man 
ground  jal),  tt)ie  er  ju  ^oben  fict. 
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He  was  thought  to  be  insane  '3Jlan  g(aubte,  ba^  er    tra'^nfmitig 

jet;  see  122 

95.  Sometimes  an  intransitive  verb  may  be  used  to 
translate  the  English  passive  when  no  agent  is  men- 
tioned : 

Seven  horses  were  burnt  ©iebeit  ^ferbe  bcrbranntcn 

MODAL    AUXILIARIES. 

96.  The  German  modal  auxiliaries  biirfen  he  allowed  to 
(dare),  !onnen  be  able  to  (can),  mogen  like  to  (may),  niiiffen  be 
compelled  to  (must),  follcii  be  obliged  to  (shall),  Wolkn  wish 
to  (will)  are  much  more  extensively  used  than  the  English 
can,  may,  etc.,  because  they  have  infinitives  and  parti- 
ciples, and  can,  therefore,  form  compound  tenses,  while 
their  English  equivalents  are  defective  to  that  extent : 

I  can  read  3c^  fanit  lefen 

I  have  been  able  to  read  3d^  Ifaht  lefen  !bunen 

I  shall  be  able  to  read  3(^  incrbe  lefen  fonncn,  etc. 

{See  119.  2  6.) 

97.  The  modal  auxiliaries  may  be  used  as  independent 

verbs  with  neuter  pronouns  as  objects : 

He  is  not  allowed  to  do  that  Sr  barf  ba^  ni(^t  tl^un 

She  will  be  compelled  to  do  it        @ic  h)irb  eg  t^nn  miiffcn 

Or  with  adverbs  of  place,  when  a  verb  of  motion  is 
understood  (see  135). 

He  cannot  get  out  (gr  tann  nid)t  ^crang 

And  fonnen,  mogeit  and  iroHen,  when  used  in  certain 
senses,  may  take  nouns  or  pronouns  as  objects ;  see  101,  5, 
102,  2, 105,  4. 

98.  When  a  modal  auxiliary  in  the  perfect  or  plu- 
perfect is  accompanied  by  an  infinitive,  its  past  participle 
assumes  the  form  of  an  infinitive : 
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He  has  wanted  it  (5r  l)at  e€  gclrollt 

He  has  wanted  to  do  it  (Sr  l)nt  e§  tt)un  ttJoHen 

She  has  been  compelled  to  do  it      @ie  l)at  eg  tl)un  mu[|eu 

a.  The  same  is   true  of  fjci^eit  command,  Ijelfen  liel'p, 

^orcn  hear,  laffcit  Ze/,  caztse,  fe()eit  see;  see  119,  3: 

He  has  helped  me  to  carry  out      (gr  l)at  mir  ttieineu  ^lon  au«fU^rcn 

my  plan  l^elfen 

I  have  heard  her  sing  ^6)  l^abe  fie  jtngen  ^oren 

We  have  let  him  depart  SSir    !)aben    i^n    obreifen   laffen; 

see  120 

99.  The  possession  of  a  past  participle  enables  the 
German  modal  auxiliaries  to  form  pluperfects  and  pluper- 
fect subjectives : 

He  had  been  able  to  come  @r  ^atte  fommen  fonnen 

He  would  have  been  able  to      (gr  t)atte  fommen  fonnen 

come,  for   which    the   more 

common  he  could  have  come 
He  should  {or  ought  to)  have      (Sr  l^citte  fommen  foUcn 

come 

100.  ^iitfen.  1.  ^Ditrfcn  means  now  he  allowed  to, 
have  a  right  to  ;  dare  should  be  translated  by  iDagen  (see 
119,4): 


All    students    are    allowed    to 

make  use  of  the  library 
The  citizens  did  not  dare  refuse 
the  general's  demands 


Me®tubenten  biirfen  bie  Sib(iot^ef 
benu^en 

3)ie  Siirger  magtcn  e8  (29,  \d) 
nid)t,  bic  ^orberungcn  be§  ®ene» 
ral§  ab3iifd)tagen 

2.  Hence  biirfen  should  be  used  to  express  may,  when 
used  in  the  sense  oihe  allowed  to,  have  a  right  to: 

The  doctor  said  I  might  walk      2)er  ©ottor  fagte,  id)  biirftc  eine 
for  half  an  hour  fjalbe  @tunbc  jpajieren  ge^cn 

3.  It  should  be  used  for  iniiffcn,  when    must   not  is 
equivalent  to  he  not  allowed  to,  ought  not  to : 
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I  must  not  go  out  after  dark  ^d)   barf    ttad)    ©onncnunterflaug 

nic^t  auggc^en 

4.  It  may  be  used,  particularly  in  the  preterit  sub- 
junctive (see  117),  to  make  a  cautious  statement : 

You  are  right,  1  dare  say  @ic  biirften  ttJO^I  9ie(^t  l^aben 

5.  SSogen  biirfen  is  not  an  uncommon  pleonasm : 

May  I  [venture  to]  offer  you      3)arf  id}  e«  tDogcn,  3^nen  meine 
my  company  1  33cgteitung  anjubieten? 

101.  ^iinnen.  l.  ^onnen  corresponds  to  the  English 
can : 

He  cannot  read  nor  write  (5r  fann  meber  Icfen  nod)  fd)i-eibcn 

He  could  not  be  present  C2r  tonnte  nidjt  amrefeub  jciit 

2.  Ordinarily,  also  he  able  to  should  be  rendered  by 
fonnen;  the  circumlocutions  fdljig  fcin,  iin  @tanbc  jciu 
should  be  reserved  for  occasions  where  they  are  needed 
for  the  sake  of  variety : 

He  lias  been  unable  to  get  per-  (Sc   ^at   feine   ©rlaubni^    er^alteu 

mission  fonueu 

She  will  be  unable  to  leave  the  @ie  mirb  fed^3  2?od^en    lang  ha^ 

house  for  six  weeks  §au8  nid)t  bcvlaffen  fbnncu 

3.  Slomicn  is  used  to  express  an  absolute  possibility  : 
He  could  come  if  he  would  Sr  fbunte  fommeii  UJeim  er  moUtc 

a.  To  express  a  possibility  as  conceded  by  the  writer  or 

speaker,  either  fonneu  or  mogen  may  be  used,  the  former 

being  perhaps  more  common  in  the  ordinary  language, 

especially  in  the  present  tense: 

He  may  come  at  three  o'clock  dv  taiin  um  brei  Ul)r  ober  urn  jtcbcn 

or  at  seven  o'clock  U^r  fonimcu 

You  may  be  right  3)ii  fannft  {or  magft)  ^edjt  ^aben 

It  might  embarrass  her  ^8  f  onnte  [ie  in  i^erlegen^eit  bringcn 
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4.  ^onncu  is  used,  even  more  often  than  the  English 
can,  in  the  sense  of  he  allowed  to,  may : 

You  can  go  now  @ie  fonnen  jc^t  ge^ett 

5.  In  the  spoken  language,  fonnen  is  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  know,  in  speaking  of  a  science  or  a  language  : 

He  knows  French  very  well  (Sr  !ann  fe^r  gut  ^Juangofifd) 

6.  fonnen  should  never  be  confounded  with  fennen 
know.  As  between  fennen  and  luiffen,  both  meaning  know, 
it  may  be  said  that  miffen  is  used  more  particularly  of 
facts,  fennen  of  persons  and  things,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  he  acquainted  with : 

I  know  him  well  3cf)  tnine  il)ii  gut 

I  know  who  he  is  3c{)  rt)ei§,  Xotx  er  ift 

I  know  his  house  {%.  e.,  I  know      3(1)  roei^  fein  §au8 

where  he  lives) 
I  know  his  house  {i.  e.,  I  have      36)  tenne  fein  §ou« 

been  in  it  and  know  how  it 

is  arranged,  etc.) 

102.  SJliigeit.  1.  3y?ogen  may  be  used  to  express  a 
possibility  as  conceded  by  the  writer  or  speaker;  in  this 
sense  it  interchanges  with  funnen  ;  see  101,  3  a. 

2.  It  may  be  used,  as  a  transitive  verb,  in  the  sense  of 

like  and,  with  an  infinitive,  in  the  sense  of  like  to,  care  to  : 

She  did  not  like  him  @ie  modjte  i()U  nic^t 

I  do  not  care  to  see  him  now  3d)  mag  i!)n  jet^^t  nid^t  fcl)en 

He  did  not  like  to  ride  with  us,  @r  morf)te  nid)t  mit  un8  rcitcn,  lueil 

because  his  horse  was  some-  jeiu  ''^.^ferb  ettraS  tat)m  Wax 

what  lame 

a.  In  this  sense,  mogen  is  often  strengthened  by  gerrt 
(see  186,  1  a),  especially  in  the  preterit  subjunctive  used 
with  the  force  of  a  conditional  (see  117,  2) : 

0 
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I  should  like  to  spend  a  year      3(^  mbc^tc  gent  eiii  ^al)X  in  3itblcit 
in  India  jubringcti 

3.  The  subjunctive  of  inogcn  is  used  in  independent 
optative  sentences ;  see  112,  2  and  3. 

4.  In  dependent  clauses,  the  use  of  inO(.]cn  is  much  more 
restricted  than  that  of  may  in  English,  the  subjunctive  of 
the  principal  verb  being  ordinarily  used  to  convey  the 
same  meaning,  while  in  some  cases  even  the  indicative 
may  be  used : 

I  hope  you  may  find  your  fam-  3d)  ^offc,  ®ic  twerbeu  3I)re  (^amiltc 

ily  well  gefunb  antrcffen 

I  fear  that  he  may  have  mis-  3d)  furd)te,  ha^  er  meiue  9lbfid)t 

understood  my  intention  nii^Oerftanbeu  t)abc,  or  ^at 

I  repeated  the  explanation  in  3d)  tt)ieberl)oUc  bie  (Sr!loruiig,  ba* 

order  that  everybody  might  mit  jiPbcniianu  biel'clbe  geiiau  Dcr* 

clearly  understand  it  fiiiiibe,  or  Deiftel)cu  mod)tc 

He   always  feared    lest  some  @r  fiird)tctc   immer,    baf?   jemanb 

one  should  inquire  into  his  feincr  ®efd)id)tc  nad)fovjd)c 
history 

103.     1.  9Jluffen.     Must  should  be  rendered  by  miiffcn  : 
All  men  must  die  3lUe  aJienjc^en  miiffcn  fterkn 

You  must  excuse  me  @ie  miiffen  mid)  cntfd)nlbigcn 

2.  Be  compelled  to,  he  forced  to,  he  ohliged  to  may  also, 
in  most  cases,  be  rendered  by  miifjcn : 

I  was   compelled  to  use  vio-  3d)  mnfjte  ©etualt  gebraud)cn 

lence 

Napoleon  had  been  forced  to  9?a>3oIcon    I)attc     fid)    gnriicfjic^cn 

retreat  miiffen 

«.  Of  course,  gc^luungcn  incrbcn  (or  join,  see  92)  he  com- 
pelled, may  also  be  used,  and  it  should  be  used  when  the 
agent  is  expressed : 

The  stranger  was  compelled  by      S)cr  JV^embc  lunrbc  Don  ben  93iir* 
the  citizens  to  leave  the  town  gcrn  ge.^nntngen,  bie  @tabt  foglcid^ 

at  once  gu  Derlaffen 
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3.  Have  to  may  be  translated  literally,  but  it  will  often 
be  better  to  use  miiffen  : 

His  father  had  to  pay  the  bill        @ein  SSater  l^attc  bie  9?cd)miiig  ;;ii 

bejal)Ien,  or  muBte  bie  $Hed)uimg 
bcja^Ien 

4.  When  miiffen  is  accompanied  by  a  negative,  it  usu- 
ally means  not  he  compelled  to  ;  must  not  in  the  sense  of 
he  not  allowed  to,  ought  not  to,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  ren- 
dered by  biirfcu  ;  see  100,  3. 

104.  i^oKeit.  1.  oolleri  should  never  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  pure  future  or  conditional ;  see  88-90. 

2.  Otherwise ;  the  forms  of  shall  should  be  rendered  by 

those  of  foUen : 

Thou  Shalt  not  kill  2)u  foUft  nicl)t  toten 

He  should  go  to  Karlsbad  (Sr  joUtc  nact)  ^arlsbab  gel)cu 

You  should  have  come  sooner        2)u   Ijdtteft   fiill)cr  tommeu  foUen, 

see  99 

8.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  foKcii  should  be  used 
for  ought  to  with  a  present  infinitive,  and  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive  for  ought  to  with  a  perfect  infinitive : 

He  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  (Sr  follte  gu  ^aufc  bteiben  uub  \i\u 

study  biercn 

You  ought  to  have  paid  him  2)u  I)atteft  il)u  fogleid)  bega^Ien  \qU 

at  once  \t\\,  see  99 

4.  @oIIen  should  be  used  to  translate  the  forms  of  to  he 
when  followed  by  an  infinitive  with  to,  unless  pure  futu- 
rity is  to  be  expressed  : 

I  am  to  recpjve  ten  thousand  3d}  iott  gc^u  taiifenb  9Jiar!  hci9'  Cs  if)i' 

marks  a  year  cil)alteii 

The  ship  was  to  sail  to-day,  3)a§   @d}iff    follte   l^eutc  abfal)vcit, 

but  the  captain   has  fallen  nber  ber  ^o^itcin  ift  jff)r  fiant 

very  sick  gettJOtbcn 
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5.  The  present  tense  of  foffen  may  be  used,  when  no 

misunderstanding  can  arise,  in  the  sense  of  he  said  to : 

The  Czar  is  said  to  contemplate  2)cr  djor  foil  cine  ^icifc  nad).  '•^ariS 

a  journey  to  Paris  beobfid)tigeu 

,     Dr.  Faust  is  said  to  have  lived  Dr.    ^auft    foil    in    Srfurt    gelebt 

in  Erfurt  Ijabeu 

105.  SSoHeu.  1.  SSoIIen  should  never  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  pure  future  or  conditional ;  see  88-90. 

2.  Nor  should  tuoKen  ever  be  used,  like  tlie  English 

would,  in  the  sense  of  was  (or  were)  wont  to : 

Every  evening  she  would  sit      3ebcn  2tbeub  fo§  jte  am  Ufer  uub 
on  the  shore  and  gaze  upon         jal)  aufS  3JJcer  l)inau8 
the  ocean 

3.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  he  willing  to,  desire  to,  wish 
to,  want  to  : 

The  doctor  would  not  [i.  e.,was  2)ei*  ^Irjt  tuoUte  Don  ber  ormen  ^rau 

not  willing  to)   accept  any  feine  33ei5a^Iung  anne^men 
pay  from  the  poor  woman 

I  wanted  to  come,  but  I  could  3ci)  tuotttc  fommen,  obcv  id^  fonutc 

not  nid^t 

a.   In  the  sense  of  desire  to,  gern  is  often  added  to  Xooh 

len  (see  186,  1  a) : 

He   desired    to    complete   his      (Sr  njoUte  jeine  ©tubieu  gent  be* 
studies  enbcii 

4.  SSottcu  is  also  used,  as  a  transitive  verb,  in  the  sense 
of  desire,  want  to  have  : 

The  child  wanted  the  moon  !5)a8  ^inb  ttJoHte  ben  SDionb  [l^abcn] 

TENSES. 

106.  1.  The  present  tense  is  used,  for  the  English  per- 
fect, to  express  an  action  or  condition  which  began  in  the 
past  and  still  continues  at  the  present  time : 
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I  have  been  working  on  tbis      ^iS)  arbcitc  jd^on  bret  ^ai^xt  an  bic» 
book  for  three  years  jem  S3ud)e 

2.  Similarly,  the  preterit  is  used,  for  the  English  pluper- 
fect, to  express  an  action  or  condition  which,  having  com- 
menced previous  to  a  specified  time  in  the  past,  still  con- 
tinued at  that  time : 

I  had  been  in  Paris  for  three      3rf)  toav  feit  brei  3Jionaten  in  ^an«, 
months,  when  the  war  broke         al8  ber  ^rieg  au€bi'ad^ 
out 

107.  1.  As  in  English,  the  present  tense  is  often  used, 

for  the  preterit,  in  lively  narration  : 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  C{)ne  eiiien  Slugenblicf  iju  gogern, 

he   rushes  through   smoke  cilt  cv  hnxdj  9?aud)  unb  glamnteu 

and  flames  up  the  narrow  bie  engc  Xreppe  t)iuauf,  brid)t  bie 

stairs,  bursts  open  the  door,  Xtjiir  auf,  crgreift  t^a^  ^iub,  tt)icf= 

seizes  the  child,  wraps  it  in  a  ett  e8  in  eiiie  S3ettbe(fc,  tragi  e§ 

blanket,  carries  it  down  the  auf  bemjelben  geidt)rlici)en  2Bege 

same  dangerous  path,   and  I)inunter  unb  iibergibt  eS  feiner 

hands  it  to  his  mother,  who  toor  ^reiibe  ftummen  SOJutter 
is  speechless  with  joy 

2.  It  is  also  used  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  a  story,  a 

poem,  or  a  drama ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  of  importance 

to  be  consistent  and  not  fall  into  the  use  of  the  preterit 

after  the  present  has  once  been  used : 

In  the  second   scene,  Arkas,  3u    bcr    ^ttjeitctt    @cenc    erjd)eiiit 

the  king's  messenger,  appears  %xla9,  bcr  ^ote  be^  ^onigS,  unb 

and  announces  to  the  priest-  melbet  ber  ^rieftevin  ba«  iperaii^ 

ess  the  approach  of  Thoas  iiQl)en  beg  2^1)0 a«  (see  3  b)   unb 

and  his  army  feineS  §eere8 

108.  The  present  tense,  more  frequently  than  in  Eng- 
lish, is  used  instead  of  the  future,  provided  that  no  mis- 
understanding can  arise : 
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I  shall  depart  for  Munich  to-  3(^  reije  morgen  nac^  SJliinc^eu  ah 

morrow 

We  shall  build  (are  going  to  gf^od)flc§  3al)r  bauen  ttJir  cin  iieiicS 

build)  a  new  house  next  year  §au8 

If  you  will  come  with  me,  I  SBcnn  bu  niit  mir  fommft,  gebe  id) 

shall  give  you  the  money  bir  t>a^  ®elb 

a.  This  is  particularly  often  done  in  the  passive : 
Whoever  moves  will  be  shot  2Bcr  fi6)  rii'^rt  mirb  erfd)offeu 

h.  The  present  may,  therefore,  be  used  to  express  a 
very  decided  command : 

You  go  at  once  to  your  room         2)u  ge^ft  fog(eid)  auf  bein  dimmer 

109.  The  future  and  the  future  perfect  are  often  used  to 
express  that  which  probably  is,  or  has  been : 

Who  can  it  be  ?  It  is  probably  SScr  fonn  c8  fein  ?    (S«  niirb  meiii 

my  brother  53rubcr  fein 

He   has  probably  landed  by  dx  tt)irb  jc^jt  [iiial)rfc^etntld)]  fdjon 

this  time  gelanbet  fciu 

110.  Instead  of  the  preterit,  the  perfect  is  very  fre- 
quently used  in  ordinary  conversation,  less  frequently  in 
the  written  language : 

Last  year  I  was  in  Europe  ?c^te8  3al)r  bin  id)  in  (Suropa  ge* 

roe)  en 
Thiers  died  Sept.  4, 1877  2;t)ier«  ijl  am  4.  (September  1877 

geftorbcn 

a.  In  continued  narration,  however,  the  preterit  is  the 
rule. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

111.  The  subjunctive  is  used,  if  the  writer  or  speaker 
wishes  to  represent  something  not  as  a  fact,  or  as  certain, 
but  as  possible,  conditional,  desirable,  or  as  said  or  be- 
lieved by  another  person.     But  the  subjective  character. 
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which  may  be  given  to  a  statement  by  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive, may  be  given  to  it  also  by  other  means,  e.  g.,  by 
the  use  of  certain  particles  or  modal  auxiliaries,  as  is  often 
done  in  English,  so  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive,  par- 
ticularly in  independent  clauses,  is  thus  comparatively 
limited. 

Optative  Subjunctive. 

112.  The  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish  or  in- 
tention. 

A.    In  Independent  Sentences. 

1.  The  use  of   the  present  subjunctive  is  ordinarily 
limited  to  certain  fixed  expressions  : 

God  be  praised  ©clobt  \n  @ott 

May  God  grant  ®tht  ®ott 

Let  it  be  thus  @o  fei  eg 

2.  The  present  subjunctive  of  moj^en  is  commonly  used 
to  express  a  wish  conceived  as  capable  of  realization  : 

May  the  new  year  bring  you      9Woge  bir  'i^a^  neuc  3al)r  nid)t8  al« 
nothing  but  joy  and  happi-         ©liicf  uub  ^reube  bitngeii 
ness 

3.  The  preterit  subjunctive,  usually  accompanied  by  a 

particle  like  \>o6)  or  nur,  is  used  to  express  a  wish  not 

realized  at  the  present  time : 

Would  that  he  might  come  ^dme  er  bod^ 

I  wish  it  would  stop  raining         §orte  e8  bod)  ouf  ju  reguen 

a.  The  preterit  subjunctive  of  mogen  may  also  be  used, 

without  materially  changing  the  sense : 

Would  that  he  were  silent  9J?oc^te  er  bod^  jd^treigen,  for  the 

simpler  frf)iiHcge  er  bod) 

4.  The  pluperfect  subjunctive,  usually  accompanied  by 
bod)  or  niiv,  is   used  to  express  a  wish  not  realized  at  a 

# 
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time  in  the  past  when  its  realization  would  have  been  de- 
sirable : 

Would  that  I  had  seen  him  ^citte  id)  it)n  boc^  geje^en 

If  he  had  only  arrived  at  the      SiScire  ev  boif)  (iiur,  boc^  nur)  jur 
right  time  rec^ten  3eit  getommen 

B.     In  Dependent  Clauses. 

113.  1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  dependent  clauses 
after  verbs  of  wishing,  intending,  permitting  and  their 
opposites : 

I  desire  that  my  books  shall      ^^  xoiXn\6)t,  "i^Ci^  man  mir  mctnc 

be  returned  to  me  53iid)er  guriielfeiibe 

He  intended  that  hia  brother      @r  beabftd)tigte,  ba§  fcin    33ruber 
should  receive  this  letter  biefen  33rief  er^icUe,  or  eit)aUcu 

foEte 
He  had  not  permitted  his  son      ©r   i)otte   nic^t    eriaubt,   \iti^  fein 

to  go  to  America  @o^n  nad)  5tmeri!a  ginge 

He   feared    that    his    friend      gr  fiirc^tete,  ^a^  fein  grcunb  ftiirbc, 
might  die  or  fterben  mod^te 

2.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  final  clauses  to  express 
intention,  purpose,  etc. : 

Luther  translated   the  Bible  Unt^er    iiberfe^te    tie    S3ibel    inS 

into   German,  so   that  the  2)eutjd^e,  jo  bafe  bag  33olf  fie  lefen 

people  might  be  able  to  read  fonnte  unb  m6)\.  nur  bie  @eift» 

it  and  not  only  the  clergy  Ud)feit 

3.  If,  however,  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  final 
clause  is  not  to  be  represented  as  intended,  or  is  to  be 
represented  not  only  as  intended  but  as  actually  accom^ 
plished,  the  indicative  should  be  used : 

The  fog  was  so  dense,  that  the  3)er  ^'Jebel  roar  fo  bic^t,   bo^  bcr 

captain  could   not   see  the  ^apitan    bag    ?i(^t    nic^t   jet)en 

light  fonnte 

He  stepped  nearer,  so  that  he  (Sr  tiat  naljer,  fo  baft  er  baS  S3llb 

could  (was  able  to)  see  the  beffer  jcl)en  fonnte 

picture  better 
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4.  The  indicative  may  also  be  used  after  verbs  of  wish- 
ing and  commanding,  if  the  wish  or  command  are  to  be 
very  emphatic  or  are  conceived  as  certain  to  be  fulfilled : 

I  want  you  to  take  this  letter      ^6)  n)unirf)c,  ha^  bu  biefen  33nef 
to  the  post  auf  bic  ^^Joft  tragft 

Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse. 

114.  1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  substantive  clauses 
dependent  on  verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  inquiring,  search- 
ing, investigating,  etc. : 

He  believes  that  he  is  sick  6r  glaubt,  baO  er  fran!  fei 

He  said  that  he  would  soon  dx  fagte,  bafe  er  balb  juriicftetjren 

come  back  VDcrbe 

He  asked  (he  wished  to  know)  dv  fragte  (er  mollte  iriffcn),  trie  idj 

how  I  had  slept  gefc^lafen  l]abe 

2.  If,  however,  the  truth  of  the  statement  is  not  to 
be  questioned,  or  is  to  be  affirmed  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  certainty,  the  indicative  should  be  used : 

I  believe  that  you  are  right  3rf)  gtaiibe,  ba§  bu  rcd)t  ^aft 

He  knew  that  his  father  had  (Sr  tim^te,  ba{3  feiii  ^ater  angefont- 

arrived  men  rt)ar 

Ask  your  brother  himself,  if  ^^^'age  beiiien  S3ruber  uur  fetbft,  ob 

he  did  not  see  it  (i.  e.,  I  know  er  e3  nid)t  gefe'^eu  l)at 

he  did  see  it) 

115.  After  verbs  of  saying  and  thinking,  a  clause, 
which  stands  for  a  direct  object,  may  be  introduced  by 
bo^,  in  which  case  the  verb  naturally  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  (see  236) ;  or  it  may  be  left  formally  indepen- 
dent, while  logically  dependent,  in  which  case  the  verb,  as 
regularly  in  independent  sentences,  occupies  the  second 
place  (see  214);  the  rules  for  moods  and  tenses  in  indi- 
rect discourse  (see  116)  apply  in  either  case : 
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He  said  [that]  he  had  seen  the 
emperor 


The  accused  claimed  that  he 
was  innocent 


©r  tagte,  bQ§  cr  ben  ^aifer  nefe^cu 

t)Qtte,  or  er  fagtc,  er  ^dtte  ben 

Ji'aifer  gefel)en 
2)er  'Iiigeflagte  I)e^au|)tele,  ba^  rr 

iiufd)u{big  ttiare,  or  tx  vo'ixt  mu 

fdjulbig. 

116.     1.  In  English,  in  changing  from  the  direct  to  the 

indirect  discourse,  the  present  tense  is  changed  to  the 

preterit ;   in  German,  the  best  usage  requires  the  present 

tense  of  the  direct  discourse  to  be  retained  also  in  the 

indirect  discourse : 

Indirect. 
He  said  that  he  was  sick 
©r  fogte,  ta^  er  tranf  fei 

He  asked  him,  if  he  had  seen  his 
brother 

Gr  fragte  it)n,  ob  er  jeiuen  S3ruber 
gefe^cn  ^obe 

He  thought  [that]  he  would  forget 
it 

@r   bacf)te,    ba§   er   e3  Dergeffen 
ftierbe,  or  er  rtierbe  c8  bergeffen; 


Direct. 
He  said:  "lam  sick." 
@r  fdgte :  „3c!)  bin  franf- 

He    asked  him:    "Have    you 
seen  my  brother?  " 
©r  fragte  i^n:  ,,§Qft  bu  ntei* 
nen  33ruber  geje^en  ?" 

He  thought:    "He  will  forget 
it" 

@r  bad^tc :  ,,@r  tnirb  e«  t)er* 
geffen" 


see  115 
2.  In  the  spoken  language,  however,  the  preterit  is 
quite  generally  substituted  for  the  present,  as  in  English ; 
and  this  is  also  often  done  in  the  written  language,  espe- 
cially when  the  form  of  the  verb  is  the  same  in  the 
present  subjunctive  as  in  the  present  indicative : 

They  said :    "  We  have   seen      @ie  fagten :    „W\x.  ^abcix  i^n  ge» 

fe^cn" 

@ie  fagten,  ba§  fie  i^n  gefe^cn  ^at= 
ten,  instead  of  ^aben,  lohkh 
would  be  identical  with  the  pre- 
sent indicative 

Qx  jagte,  tafe  er  front  ludrc,  for  jet 


him" 
They  said  that  they  had  seen 
him 


He  said  that  he  was  sick 
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a.  Similarly,  as  the  preterit  subjunctive  tuiirbe  may  be 
used  for  the  present  subjunctive  merbc,  so  for  the  future 
subjunctive  \6)  ItJerbe  t^im  we  may  substitute  what  is  or- 
dinarily called  a  conditional  (see  90),  ic^  tDiirbe  t^un : 

He  said  that  he  would  do  it  6r  fagte,  bo§  er  c8  t^iin  n)iirbc,/or 

merbc 

Potential  Subjunctive. 

117.  The  preterit  subjunctive  is  used  to  denote  that 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  be  : 

It  might  be  possible,  but ...         ©g  tuarc  tDO^l  mbglid^,  abcr  . . . 

2.   Hence  the   preterit   subjunctive  may   be    used    in 

hypothetical  clauses,  instead  of  the  conditional,  and  the 

pluperfect  subjunctive  instead  of  the  perfect  conditional : 

He  would  go  with  us,  if  he      (Sr  ginge  mit  \x\\^,  {instead  of  er 

njttrbc  ntit  ung  gel)cu)  uienu  er 
fbunte 

Gr  ^attc  e3  get{)an  (instead  of  er 

iuiirbe  eS  getl)an  l)abeu),  njcim  er 
getonnt  ^atte 

(Sr  mare  gefommen  (instead  of  er 

iviirbe  gefommen  jeiu),  menu  c8 
nic^t  geregnet  I)dtte 


could 

He  would  have  done  it  if  he 
had  been  able 

He  would  have  corae  if  it  had 
not  rained 


118.  1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  conditions 
which  are  not  realized : 


If  he  were  my  friend,  he  would 
not  say  this  of  me 


If  he  would   only  come,  all 

would  be  well 
I  should  have  come  sooner  if  I 

had  known  it 


SSenn  er  meiit  greunb  tncire,  (or 
mdve  er  mein  ^reunb,  see  235,  2) 
fo  {see  140)  tuiirbe  er  bieS  iiid^t 
t)on  mir  fagen 

SSenn  er  nur  fome  {or  tame  er  nur), 
fo  mare  alle«  gut 

3(^  mare  friif)er  gefommen,  menn  id) 
eg  gemn^t  ^citte,  or  ^dtte  ic^  eg 
gemu^t 
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2.  Hence  the  subjunctive  should  always  be  used  after 
aU  toenn,  aU  ob  as  if,  as  though : 

He  looked  as  though  he  had      (Sr  fa^  au«,  als  ob  er  au«  bcm  ®rabc 
risen  from  the  grave  auterftaiiben  tv'dxe,  or  ai«  tt)die  ev 

ou8  bem  ©rabe  aufcrftanbcn 

INFINITIVE. 

119.  1.  Infinitives  are  preceded  by  their  complements 
(see  231,  1).  When  the  preposition  511  is  used,  it  always 
stands  immediately  before  the  infinitive. 

2.  As  a  rule,  the  preposition  511  is  used  before  an  infini- 
tive in  the  same  cases  in  which  to  is  used  in  English. 

a.  When  to  is  equal  to  in  order  to,  it  should  ordinarily 

be  rendered  by   um  .  .  .  511,  the  mii  preceding  the  other 

complements  of  the  infinitive  : 

He    went   to  Paris  to  study      (5r  c\'mc\  nad)  ^raiitreid);  um  franjb^ 
French  history  fi]'rf)e  @ejd)id)te  gu  ftiibiercu 

h.  Never  use  ^^it  before  an  infinitive  dependent  on   a 

modal  auxiliary,  not  even  when  the  modal  auxiliary  is 

employed  to  render  an  English  circumlocution  requiring 

the  use  of  to : 

I  cannot  do  it  3(^  fann  e3  nid)t  tt)uu 

He  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  @r  tvirb  e8  iud)t  t^im  !bnncn 

We  must  do  it  SBtr  miiffeii  eg  t^uii 

We  have  been  compelled  to  SiSir  ^abeii  e8  tt)un  miiffen 
do  it 

c.  Unlike  the  English  to,  511  must  be  repeated  before 

each  of  several  infinitives : 

The  teacher  gave  us  a  poem  to      :5)er  ?ct)rer   gab   un8   eiu  @ebid)t 
copy  and  learn  by  heart  abjujdjvciben  unb  au^iDcnbig  311 

Icvnen 
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3.  The  infinitive  without  511  is  used  after  finbeit  find, 

fii()(cn  feel,  I)cif^cn  command,  ^etfen  help,  f)oren  hear,  laffcii 

let,  caicse,  (ctjveii  ^g«cA,  (enten  learn,  fe^cn  5ee : 

I  saw  her  sitting  at  the  window  3cl)  ]al)  ftc  am  ^cnfier  fitjen 

The  boy  learned  to  read  S)cv  ^nabe  ternte  lefen 

He  ordered  me  to  be  silent  @r  ^ie§  mid)  ftitt  jrf)tt)cigen 

The  colonel  let  the  men  rest  2)er  Oberft  Ue&  bte  ©olbateii  jjiuci 
(caused  ...  to  rest)  two  hours  @tunbcn  ni^cii 

4  Contrary  to  English  usage,  511  should  be  used  before 

an  infinitive  after  Uuicjeii  dare,  and  Ovaiidjcit  need: 

He  did  not  dare  say  a  word  (Sv  luagte  teiu  Sort  gu  rebeii 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself      ®le  braud)cit  fid)  iud)t  511  bemiiljeu 

120.  1.  When  l)orcit  hear,  fefjcit  see,  fi'djicu  feel,  (affcit 
let,  cause,  (jciHcii,  bcfc()lcn,  t]clnetcn  command,  are  followed 
by  an  infinitive,  the  object  which  expresses  who  is  heard, 
seen,  etc.,  or  to  whom  a  command  is  given,  may  be  omitted 
in  German  without  changing  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
while  in  English  a  passive  construction  must  be  used : 

The  king  ordered  the  architect  2)er  ^ionig  bffa!)l  bem  Hrd)itcften, 

to  build  him  a  castle  on  the  i^m  ciu  @d)lo§  auf  bcin  SBcrgc  gu 

mountain  baiieu 

The  king  ordered  a  castle  to  2)er  ^'ouig  ber'nf)!,  i^m  cin  @d)Io|j 

be   built   for   him   on    the  auf  bem  53cige  gu  bouen 

mountain 

a.  When  have  with  an  infinitive  or  past  participle 
means  cause,  order,  command,  it  should  be  rendered  by 
laffen,  (jcifeen,  bcfe()(eit  or  gcbictcit : 

■  I  had  him  repeat  the  story  3(^  lief?  il]u  bie  @efc^id)tc  iuieber^ 

l)o(eii 
The  Sultan  had  fifteen  of  the      S)ei-  ©uttan  lieg  fiinfge^n  ber  ®c* 
prisoners  beheaded  fangeueii  eiitl)aiipten 

2.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  after  the  above  verbs. 
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a  past  participle  or  a  passive  infinitive  should  be  trans- 
lated by  an  active  infinitive  (without  §u  before  the  verbs 
mentioned  119,  3) : 

I  have  heard  this  story  told  a  3(f)  Ifabe  bieje  ®cfd)ld^te  fd)oii  oft 

good  many  times  erjQt)(cti  ^oren 

Charlemagne  caused  the  old  ^arl  ber  ®rogc  lie^bie  attcn^clben* 

heroic  poems  to  be  collected  Ucbcr  fammein 

The  captain  ordered  the  sails  2)er  ^Qpitcin  Ue§  bic  @egcl  auf* 

to  be  hoisted  gic^en 

3.  The  active  infinitive  may  then  be  said  to  have  pas- 
sive force,  for  its  logical  subject  may  be  expressed,  as 
after  the  finite  forms  of  the  passive,  by  tjon  with  the 
dative : 

The  king  had  a  castle  built  on  .  S)er  ^Biiifl  lieg  fi(^  t)on  jctncm  S3au* 
the  mountain  by  his  archi-  nieiftev  eiu  @d^Io^  auf  bent  93crge 
tect  baueii 

4.  The  active  infinitive  should  also  be  used  in  the  pre- 
dicate after  fein  he  : 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done      (58  Wax  nid^tS  ju  t^uu 

a.  Attributively,  however,  the  gerundive  should  be 
used,  which  is  in  form  identical  with  an  inflected  present 
participle  preceded  by  511 : 

This  poem  is  to  be  learned  by  S)icic^    @ebi(^t    ift    au8mcubig    ju 

heart  levueu 
But 

The  poem  to  be  learned   {or  2)a«  ju  Icrncnbc  ©cbid^t  ifl  giemtic^ 

which  is  to  be  learned)   is  long 

quite  long 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  3)ie  ju  iibcrtt)inbcnbcit  ®d)tt)ierig* 

were  very  great  feitcn  tvavtn  je^r  gro§ 

121.  With  the  following  verbs  the  infinitive  without  5U 
is  used  in  certain  fixed  expressions,  in  place  of  various 
English  constructions : 
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blciben  remain 


fo^rcn  ride  (in  a  vehicle) 
reiteit  ride  (on  horseback) 
gc^cn  go,  walk 


flcljcttbleibcu  remain  standing,  halt 
fttjen  bleiben  remain  sitting 
Ucgen  bleiben  remain  lying 
fpajicren  faljren  ride  fur  pleasure 
jpaj^ieren  rciten  ride  for  pleasure 
jpajiereu  ge^en  walk  for  pleasure 
fcl)Iafen  gel)ru  go  to  bed 
ftjc^en  ge^eii  go  a-fishing 
jageu  ge^eu  go  a-hunting 
etc. 

122.  The  English  construction  of  an  accusative  with  an 

infinitive  (the  latter  preceded  by  to)  cannot  be  imitated  in 

German,  but  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  a  suitable 

conjunction  should  be  substituted : 

lie  knew  himself  to  be  guilty        @r  tDuf^te,  bo§  er  |c()ulbig  limr 

3d)  amiiid)e,  ba^  bu  mm  fortgeI)ft 
(Sr  ertlaite,  t>a^  e§  etue  Jiigc  jei, 

or  er  ertlavte,  e3  jei  ciuc  ?iige; 

see  114.  1 

er  fanbte  e8,  bamit  fcinc  ^^rau  t% 
\\6)  anjdtjc;  see  113,  2 


I  want  you  to  go  away  now 
He  declared  it  to  be  a  false- 
hood 

Similarly : 

He  sent  it  for  his  wife  to  look 
at 


PARTICIPLES. 

123.  Participles,  being  verbal  adjectives,  are  inflected, 
and  admit  of  comparison,  just  like  common  adjectives 
(see  17-23) ;  they  are  generally  preceded  by  their  comple- 
ments (231,  2-4). 

124.  The  use  of  participles  is  more  limited  in  German 
than  in  English. 

1.  Participles  may  be  used  attributively  : 

A  standing  arniy  (Sin  ftel)enbe§  §eer 

A  wandering  minstrel  Siu     fat)rcnbcr     {or    tt)anbeinbev) 

<©duger 
A  respected  citizen  (Sin  gca(i)tctei-  33iirgcr 

A  wounded  soldier  (Stn  tierirunbeter  @olbot  ^ 
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2.  Participles  may  be  used  substantively : 

A  traveller  @in  9?elfenber 

Something  glittering  (SttcaS  ®Iangenbe« 

Those  assembled  2)ie  3Scrfammclten 

The  wounded  2)tc  Xoten 

3.  a.  Only  past  participles  can  be  used  predicatively  : 

The  door  was  locked  !5)ic  %\^\xx.  tear  toerfc^loffen 

He  had  lost  his  watch  ^r  ^attc  feiiic  U^r  berloren 

The  mother  had  died  S)ic  SDluttcr  ft)or  geflorben 

h.  Present  participles  cannot  be  used  in  the  predicate, 

but  a  finite  verb  should  be  substituted : 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window      @ie  fa§  am  ^cnfter 
I  was  just  going  to  leave  for      ^d)  tDolltc   ebeii    uac^  53erUn  ah* 
Berlin  reifcn 

c.  A  limited  number  of  present  participles  are  no  longer 

felt  as  such,  but  as  common  adjectives,  and  they  may 

therefore  be  used  predicatively  and  adverbially  : 

He  is  absent  @r  ift  obtDcfenb 

She  sang  charmingly  @ic  fang  rcij^enb 

Such  are,  among  others,  aniuefeub  present,  bebeutenb 
importanty  bctreffenb  concerned. 

4.  a.  Participles  may  be  used  appositively : 

She  sat  weeping  by  the  bed-  @ie  fa|3  nieincnb  am  S3ette  i^rer 

side  of  her  mother  3JJiittci* 

He  entered  the  room  in  silence  ©d^meigenb  trat  cr  in  ta%  ^imnier 

Pierced  by  an  arrow  he  sank  SSon  duem  ^fcllc  getroffcn  fan!  er 

to  the  ground  gu  33oben 

h.  This  use  of  a  participle,  however,  is  not  permitted  in 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  an  important  limitation  of  a 
noun  is  to  be  expressed.  The  participle  should  then  be 
used  attributively,  before  the  noun,  preceded  by  its  own 
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qualifiers,  (see  231,  2) ;  or  else  a  relative  clause  should  be 
substituted : 


The  book  lying  on  the  table 
was  a  Greek  grammar 


The  candidate  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  is 
elected 

I  prefer  an  edition  of  Moliere's 
works  printed  in  France 


;S)a§  auf  bem  Xi\d)i  liegenbe  53ucl) 
wax  eiiie  gried^ifd^e  ©ramnmti!, 
or  ba9  33iid),  t)a^  ouf  bem  Stfdje 
tog,  :c. 

Xtx  bie  meiften  ©timmen  crlialtenbe 
(Saubibot  {or  berfentge  (lanbibat, 
iT3etd)er  bie  meiften  ©timmen  er« 
l)dlt,)  ift  ermcitilt 

3cl^  ;5ie^e  eine  in  f^ranf reid^  gebrucftc 
Sluggabe  t»on  9}Zotiere'S  SScrfen 
(or  etne  3lii8gabe  bon  . . .,  bie  in 
^ranfreic^  gebnidt  ift,)  t)or 

c.  A  present  participle  should  not,  ordinarily,  be  used 
to  express  an  idea  as  important  as,  or  more  important 
than,  that  expressed  by  the  finite  verb,  but  a  coordinate 
verb  should  be  used  instead  of  the  participle : 

He  sat  at  his  desk  all  day,      6v  fQ§  ben  gan^en  %aQ  an  feinem 

writing  letters  ^nlte  unb  j(^rieb  SSriefe 

He  stood    on  the    mountain,      (Sr  ftanb  auf  bem  Serge  unb  \a\)  inS 
looking  down  into  the  valley         X^iaX  l^iuunter 

125.  Present  participles  should  not  be  used  in  German 
to  express  adverbial  relations  of  time,  cause,  or  manner. 
Various  substitutions  are  possible. 

\.  An  adverbial  clause  introduced  by  a  suitable  con- 
junction (see  142  ff.) : 


Returning  from  his  walk,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  light  in 
his  study 

Not  finding  his  friend  at  home, 
he  went  away  again 

Having  arrived  at  night,  he 
had  not  noticed  the  dirty 
appearance  of  the  hotel 


%i9  er  bon  feinem  ©pajiergange  ^lu 
riicffc^rte,  mar  er  iiberrafc^t,  Vicf)t 
in  feinem  ©tnbierjimmer  3u  fet)en 

2tt8  {or  ta)  er  feinen  greunb  nid)t 
gu  .^anfe  fanb,  ging  er  mieber  fort 

;j)a  {or  meil)  er  in  ber  9?a(^t  ange» 
!ommen  wav,  t)atte  er  bag  fd^mu^» 
tge  5Iu§fe^en  beg  §otel8  nic^t 
bemertt 
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Having  finished  his  work,  he  @obaIb    cr   fciue  2lrbcit   bollcnbct 

went  away  again  ^atte,  eilte  er  tuieber  booon 

He  left  the  hotel,  pretending  @r  derliefe  ta^  ^^otel,  inbeiii  er  Dor» 

that  he  would  soon  return  gab,  balb  guriicffe^ren  gu  tnoUcn 

Trying  to  excuse  herself,  she  3nbem  {or  njci^reub)  fie  fid)  ^n  ent* 

only  made  the  matter  worse  fdjutbigen  fiid)te,  mad^te   fie  bic 

(Bad)t  niir  nod^  fc^timnter 

a.  When  for  a  present  participle,  referring  to  a  noun 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  a  subordinate  clause 
is  thus  substituted,  this  subordinate  clause  should  gener- 
ally stand  first  in  the  sentence,  and  the  noun  should  be 
made  its  subject,  while  a  pronoun  should  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  the  principal  clause  (see  244) : 

Casting  a  last  glance  at  the  3nbem  ber  ?Ritter  bent  ^aufe  feiner 

house  of  his  ancestors,  the  2[l)iien  einen  leljten  SBIirf  ijmuarf, 

knight  mounted   his  horse  beftieg  er  fein  ^ferb  imb  ritt  t>a> 

and  rode  away  Don 

2.  Sometimes,  a  relative  clause  may  be  substituted : 

The  count,  believing  that  his  2)er  ®rnf,  n)eld)er  gtaubte,  baf?  fein 

servant  had  been  murdered  S)iener  auf  feinen  33efe^l  erniorbet 

at  his  command,  was  fright-  trorben  fei,  erfd^ra!,  a\9  er  i()n 

ened  when  he  saw  him  ap-  fomnten  jal^ 
proaching 

3.  Sometimes,  a  suitable  adjective  may  be  found : 

They  marched  back,  rejoicing      @ie  marjd^ierten  guriicf,  fvo^  iiber 
over  their  victory  il^ren  @ieg 

4.  Sometimes,  a  suitable  noun  preceded  by  a  preposition 

may  be  substituted : 

I  took  the  book  intending  to      3(]^  na^m  bo8  S3ud^  in  ber  ^bftd)t, 
return  it  within  a  week  e8  in  einer  SSod^c  juriirfjujenbcn 

5.  In  a  few  cases  the  infinitive  should  be  used  instead 
of  the  participle ;  see  121. 
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6.  After  fommeii  comey  the  manner  of  motion  is  not  ex- 
pressed, as  in  English,  by  the  present  participle,  but  by 
the  past  participle : 

The  prince  came  galloping  along      S)er  ^rinj  fam  ba^er  galo^^iert 
A  swan  came  swimming  up  to      (Sin  ©d^Joau  fam  auf  btc  3ungfiau 
the  maiden  3ugefcl)lDommen 

126.  Although  past  participles  are  more  frequently 
used  in  German  to  express  adverbial  relations  than  pre- 
sent participles,  yet  they  cannot  be  used  with  the  same 
freedom  as  in  English,  and  it  will  often  seem  best  to  make 
substitutions  for  them  similar  to  those  just  indicated  for 
present  participles. 

VERBAL  NOUNS   IN  -ING. 

127.  In  English,  a  confusion  has  arisen  between  the 
present  participles  and  the  verbal  nouns  in  -ing,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  in  some  cases  difficult  to  say 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  true  present  participle  or  a 
verbal  noun.  For  our  purpose,  it  has  seemed  best  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  previous  paragraphs  all  those  cases  in  which 
we  clearly  have  to  do  with  present  participles,  and  clas- 
sify all  others  as  verbal  nouns. 

128.  English  verbal  nouns  in  -ing  should  luider  no  cir- 
cumstances be  translated  by  German  present  participles. 
The  various  ways  of  rendering  them  are  the  following : 

1.  By  a  verbal  noun  without  suffix  : 

The  fighting  lasted  until  even-      S)er  tanipf  bauertc  bi«  sum  5lbenb 

ing 
We  heard  the  singing  distinctly      SBir  ^orten  beii  ©ejang  beutUd^ 

2.  If  no  suitable  noun  without  suffix  is  in  common  use, 
a  neuter  verbal  noun  in  -en  (often  called  "  an  infinitive 
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used  as  a  noun"),  or  a  feminine  verbal  noun  in  -Uttg, 
should  be  used.  Feminines  in  -Uttg,  however,  are  not 
formed  from  all  verbal  stems,  and  when  formed,  they 
often  have  special  meanings,  denoting,  for  instance,  the 
result  of  the  act,  rather  than  the  act  itself ;  caution 
should,  therefore,  be  exercised  in  their  use.  The  neuters 
in  -ctt  may  be  used  with  greater  freedom. 

I  prefer  rowing  to  sailing  3cl)  gielie  'bii^  {see  4,  2)  9Jubcru  bcni 

<©egctn  Dor 

Smoking  is  not  allowed  in  this  3n  biefem  ^tntnter  ift  baS  9tQiid)eu 
room  Devboteii 

I  use  spectacles  for  {or  in)  3^  gcbroudje  eine  S3riIIc  gum  {or 
reading  beim)  ?cjen 

The  landing  of  the  pilgrims  2)ic  l^anbiing  ber  ^ilgcr 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  S)ie  Unteiseid^nung  bc§  3SertragcS 

a.  If  such  a  noun  is  qualified  by  another  noun,  the  lat- 
ter must  always  stand  in  the  genitive  case : 

The  singing  of  such  songs  !5)aS  ©ingeii  fold)ei'  iBleber 

Feeding  the  animals  is  for-  S)a8  giitteru  bcr  2;^icrc  ift  toerboten 
bidden 

h.  With  the  preposition  §u,  a  neuter  verbal  noun  in  -en 
may  often  be  used  to  render  an  English  infinitive  with  to^ 
and  this  construction  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used,  when 
the  infinitive  has  no  adjunct,  or  is  accompanied  only  by  a 
direct  object: 

He  gave   him   a  drawing  to      (Sv  gab  i^m  cine  3fi^"wnfl   jum 

copy  (Soptcren 

He  left  his  coat  in  the  sun  to      C^r  Ueg  fcinen  SRod  in  ber  @onu: 

dry  yam  %xodntn 

I  had  no  time  to  read  his  long  3cl)  Ijatte  feinc3cit  jum  Scjen  fcinr? 
letter  langen   S3riefe«,   or  leiiie   ^^it, 

fcinen  langen  SBrief  ju  lefen 

c.  In  many  cases,  a  compound  may  then  be  formed  of 
the  verbal  noun  and  its  adjunct ; 
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Letter  writing,  the  writing  of  2)a8  Sricfefc^rcibcn 

letters 

The  work  of  cutting  trees  Die  3lrbeit  beS  35aumefattcn« 

The  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  25ie  @ettJol)ii^eit  be8  jtaba(fraud)en8 

3.  A  verbal  noun  in  -ing  used  in  the  manner  of  a  direct 
object  after  certain  verbs  should  be  translated  by  an  in- 
finitive with  511 : 

He  ceased  playing  (Sr  I)ovtc  auf,  jii  fpicleii 

He  began  reading  tlie  letter  Gv  ftug  an,  belt  S3iief  gu  Ic[cn 

He  remembered  having  heard  Sr  erinnerte  fid),  biefe  S3emerfung 

this  remark  before  fd)on  friiijev  gel)ort  311 1)abeu 

a.  An  infinitive  with  511  may  frequently  be  anticipated, 

either  as  object  or  as  subject,  by  the  impersonal  e^  (29, 

Id): 

I  enjoyed  looking  at  the  pict-      (Ss  mac^te  mir  33ergniinen,  bic  3311- 
ures  bcr  gu  betrac^teu 

h.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  construction  of  the  im- 
personal gelingcn  (see  87,  2  a)  : 

He  succeeded    in   translating      (S«  gelang  i^m,  bie  ®tellc  ric^tig  311 
the  passage  correctly  iiberfe^eu 

4.  A  verbal  noun  in  the  genitive  case  may  usually  be 
translated  by  an  infinitive  with  511 : 

He  took  the  money  with  the  (Sr  ua^m  "aa^  ®elb  in  bcr  Slbjic^t,  c« 

intention  of  returning  it  juriicEjueiftatteu 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  3n  ber  ^offnung,  bicje  ®umme  Quf= 

raise  this  sum  bringen  gii  fonueii 

He  accused  me  of  having  stolen  gr  befdiiilbigte  mid),  il)m  bie  \\\)x 

his  watch  gefto^leu  311 1)aben 

a.  But  adjectives  and  verbs  which,  although  followed 
in  English  by  of,  do  not  take  a  genitive  in  German,  but 
require  some  preposition  (see  Appendix,  A  and  B),  should 
be  treated  according  to  6,  below. 

# 
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5.  When  a  yerbal  noun  in  -ing  preceded  by  a  preposi- 
tion expresses  an  adverbial  relation  of  time,  cause  or 
manner,  applying  to  the  sentence  in  general,  it  should 
generally  be  expanded  into  a  subordinate  clause,  intro- 
duced by  a  suitable  conjunction  : 

After  reading  the  letter,  he  put  9'2ad^bem  cr  beii  33ricf  gelefcn  l}attc, 

it  into  his  pocket  ftccfte  er  il)n  in  bie  Safd^e 

Before  going  to  bed,  I  packed  (2^c  id)  ju  S3ette  ging,  parftc  t(^  allc 

all  my  things  ttieiuc  @ad)en  i^ufammeu 

On  arriving  at  the  castle,  the  HI3  bei*  Skitter  am  @d)!o[fc  aiitam, 

knight  dismounted  ftieg  cr  (see  125,  1  a)  t)om  ^^ferbc 

For  the  conjunctions  which  should  be  used  in  render- 
ing the  various  prepositions,  see  142,  ff. 

a.  Two  prepositions,  however,  viz.  ot)ne  without  and  an- 
ftott  instead,  may  be  followed  by  an  infinitive  with  511 : 

The    witness    spoke   without  2)er  ^tw^t  fprod^  ot)nc  ben  Huge* 

looking  at  the  accused  f(agten  aui^ufc^aucu 

Instead  of   writing,  he  went  ^Inftatt  ^u  fd)reibcn,  ging  er  felbft 

himself  \)m 

For  the  infinitive  with  311,  a  subordinate  clause  intro- 
duced by  bafe  may  be  substituted,  and  this  substitution 
should  take  place  whenever  the  logical  subject  of  the 
verbal  noun  in  -ing  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  govern- 
ing verb : 

The  young  man  went  to  Amer-  2)er  iuiige  2)f^ann  ging  nod)  ?lmerifa, 
ica  without  his  father's  o{)ue  ta^  fein  35ater  ettt)a8  bnuon 
knowing  anything  about  it  lim^te 

6.  When  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing  preceded  by  a  preposi- 
tion does  not  express,  as  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
an  adverbial  lelation  of  time,  cause  or  manner,  applying 
to  the  sentence  in  general,  but  constitutes  a  necessary 
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complement  of  the  predicate,  it  may  generally  be  rendered 
by  an  adverb,  consisting  of  ba  (before  vowels  bar)  and  the 
proper  preposition,   followed   by  the   infinitive  with 


(see  136,  2  h) : 

The  boy  was  proud  of  having 

won  the  prize 
She  insisted  upon  going  with 

us 
He  objected  to  publishing  an 

account  of  this  affair 

He    found   great   pleasure  in 
teaching  his  children 


\\\ 


S)cu  ^imbc  wav  ftotg  barauf,  bni 

^^reiS  gett)oimcn  511  l)abeu 
@ie   beftnnb  barauf,    mit   uu8  j^u 

gcf)en 
Qi-  inacl)te  Gimrcinbe  baqcgen,  einen 

53cvid]t  iiber  bieje  5tnge{egcnl)eit 

311  iievoffentIid)cn 
©r  fanb  uiel  i^evgniigcu  baran,  feine 

^nnbev  ^^11  uutciTii1)tcu 


a.  For  this  infinitive  with  ^u,  a  subordinate  clause  in- 
troduced by  ha\i  may  often  be  substituted,  and  this  should 
be  done  whenever  the  logical  subject  of  the  verbal  noun 
is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  governing  verb : 

He  objected  to  my  publishing  ©u  ina(f)te  ©intt)enbimgen  bagegcn, 
an  account  of  it  t>a^  id)  eiiieu  iBeric^t  bauou  Der* 

offeuilid)e 

He  rejoiced  in  his  friend's  ob-  (Sr  freiite  ft^  bariiber,  ha^  feiu 
taining  the  position  greunb  bie  ©telle  ertjiclt 


129.  Any  adjective  or  participle  may,  in  its  inflected 
form,  be  used  as  an  adverb ;  see  18,  3. 

130.  An  adverb  of  place  or  direction  generally  appears 
as  the  most  direct  complement  of  the  finite  verb.  It 
usually  stands,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  (see 
226) : 

I  went  out  the  next  day  3d)  ging  brn  anbern  Xag  an» 
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In  the  case  of  compound  tenses,  however,  the  infinitive 
or  past  participle  stands  last,  and  in  subordinate  clauses 
the  finite  verb  itself  occupies  that  position ;  in  either 
case,  the  adverb  immediately  precedes  the  verb  and  is 
then  prefixed  to  it : 

I  shall  go  out  to-morrow  3cl)  incrbc  morgen  Qu«fle^en 

I  had  gone  out  the  day  before        3c^  tvav  ben  XaQ   t)ort)er   au8ge» 

gangeu 

If  I  go  out  to-morrow  Senn  ic^  morgen  anSge^e 

131.  Numerous  combinations  of  verbs  with  simple 
adverbs  of  place  or  direction,  especially  ab,  an,  Quf,  an^, 
bei,  burcJ),  iiber,  urn,  unter,  have  gradually  acquired  special 
or  derived  meanings.  Thus  aiii3'gci)en  ^o  out,  when  applied 
to  persons,  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of  go  out  of  one's 
house;  au5=treten,  originally  meaning  step  out,  is  now  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  leave  the  ranks,  leave  a 
society ;  burd^-getien,  originally  meaning  go  through,  now 
means  also  run  away;  6ei=fte!^en,  originally  meaning  stand 
hy,  now  means  aid.  Care  should  therefore  be  exercised 
in  the  use  of  these  simple  adverbs  of  place,  and  more  fre- 
quently compound  adverbs,  containing  a  demonstrative 
element  like  ^^a,  f)er,  or  f)in,  should  be  substituted  for 
them,  in  the  manner  explained  in  132-134,  especially 
when  for  the  adverb  a  noun  preceded  by  a  preposition 
may  readily  be  substituted.     Thus : 

The  conductor  was  not  in  the      2)er  Jtonbutteur  njar  nic^t  tm  2So* 
car ;  he  had  gone  out  gen  ;  er  tt)ar  l^inauSgegangcn 

He  stepped  out  (e.  g.  out  of  the      @r  trat  l^erang 
room) 

He  went  through  (e.  g,  through      (gr  ging  ^inburd^ 
the  city) 

He   stood  by  {«.  g.  near  the      gr  ftonb  babci  unb  lad^tc 
ficene)  and  laughed 
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132.  In  German,  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
adverbs  of  place  which  express  a  situation,  and  adverbs 
of  direction,  such  as  are  used  after  verbs  of  motion,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  not  always  made  in  English : 

Where  does  he  live?  SBo  tt)ot)nt  er? 

He  has  never  been  there  Sr  ifl  iiie  ba  getoefcn 

I  shall  remain  here  five  weeks  3d)  ttJerbe  fiinf  SBoc^en  l)ier  bleiben 

Is  he  below?  3fl  cr  mtten  ? 

But 

Where  {or  whither)  is  he  going?  SSo^in  ge^t  er  ?  or  2Bo  gc^t  cr  ^tn? 

{see  134,  2) 

He  does  not  want  to  go  there  gr  mill  iud)t  bortl^in  get)en 

She  came  here  five  weeks  ago  @ie  tarn  tjor  fiinf  SlBod^en  l^terl)cr 

He  has  gone  below  ©r  ift  ^inuntergcgangen 

133.  After  verbs  of  motion,  again,  a  distinction  has  to 
be  made,  in  German,  according  as  the  motion  is  from  some 
other  place  toward  the  speaker  (or  toward  the  place  with 
which  he  may  temporarily  identify  himself),  when  an  ad- 
verb compounded  with  f)er  is  usually  employed,  or  is  away 
from  the  speaker  (or  the  place  with  which  he  may  tem- 
porarily identify  himself),  toward  some  other  place,  when 
an  adverb  compounded  with  I)in  is  usually  employed, 
^a,  bort  there,  (jier  here,  and  Wo  where  precede  f)er  and  Ijin 
in  such  compounds ;  the  other  adverbs  of  place  follow : 

She  is  coming  here  to-morrow  ®ie  fonunt  morgen  Ijier^er 

She  is  going  there  next  week  (gie  gcl)t  nad)fte  SEoc^e  bortl^in 

Go  in;  go  out  @e^t  l^iucin;  ge^t  t)iiiau8 

Come  in ;  come  out  ^ommt  I)ci-ctn;  fommt  ^erau8 

Come  down ;  go  down  ^ommt  ^erunter;  ge^t  ^inuutcr 

For  details  see  Alphabetical  List  of  Adverbs,  etc.,  142  ff. 

131  1.  Except  the  compounds  of  jdo,  which  always 
stand  at  the  beginning  of   a  clause,  the  adverbs  com- 
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pounded  with  ()cr  and  I) in,  like  the  simple  adverbs  of 

place  and  direction  (see  130),  usually  stand,  as  the  most 

direct  qualifiers  of  the  verb,  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  and,  in 

the  cases  in  which  the  verb  itself  stands  at  the  end  of  the 

clause,  they  may  be  prefixed  to  it ;  but  the  latter  is  not 

done  as  regularly  as  with  the  simple  adverbs  of  place, 

and  is  done  least  often  with  the  compounds  of  'c^a,  bovt 

and  l)kx: 

He  has  not  yet  come  out  (Er  tft  iioc^  nid)t  l^erauSgefomnien 

I  shall  go  there  next  spring  3ct)  iDcrbe  iiad)fte§  grii^jatir  bortl)m 

reifeu 

2.  !Da,  bort,  l)ier  and  Uio  may  be  separated  from  l^er  and 
I)iu,  the  latter  then  standing,  as  the  most  direct  comple- 
ments of  the  verb,  at  the  end  of  the  clause : 

Where  do  you  come  from?  SBo    lomnift    bii    ^cr?    or    SSo^cr 

!ommft  bu? 
Where  are  you  going?  2Bo  gel)ft  bit  l^in?  or  SBo^in  gc^fl 

bu? 

3.  §cr  and  Ijin,  and  especially  adverbs  compounded 
with  them,  are  often  used  to  strengthen  adverbial  phrases 
consisting  of  a  noun  (or  pronoun)  preceded  by  a  prepo- 
sition : 

All  around  the  city  9ting8  um  bie  @tabt  ^erum 

Far  into  the  country  SBeit  inS  2anb  ^iuein 

Out  into  the  field  Stuf«  gelb  l)inaii8 

He  drew  his  sword  from  its  (Sr  jog  ta^  ®rf)mert  anQ  ber  ®(i)eibc 

sheath  !)erau8 

The  flower-pot  fell  from  the  3)cr  33Uimentopf  fieltton  ber^cnfler* 

window-sill  into  the  street  baitf  Quf  bie  ©tra^c  l^inab 

See  172.  I,  2,  and  182,  U,  2. 

135.  Adverbs  compounded  with  ^er  or  ^in,  as  v/ell  as 
nouns  preceded  by  suf^h  prepositions  as  express  direction, 
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may  in  themselves  imply  motion  ;  unless,  therefore,  it  is 

important  that  the  manner  of  motion  should  be  stated, 

an  infinitive  or  past  participle  of  a  verb  of  motion  may  be 

omitted ;   this  omission  is  particularly  common  after  tlie 

modal  auxiliaries  (see  97) : 

He  could  not  get  across  (Sr  tonnte  nid)t  ^iniibcr 

His  mother  would  like  to  go      @cine  9)iutter  mbc^te  gern  311  il)in 

to  him 
He  has  gone  to  Australia  ®r  ift  wad}  5luftraUen 

136.  Numerous  demonstrative,  relative  and  interroga- 
tive adverbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  ha,  i)kv, 
\\)0,  (before  vowels  bar,  tt)or)  to  various  prepositions  :  ha^ 
mit,  l^iermtt,  tDomit;  barunter,  l)icrunter,  luoriinter;  bogegen, 
Ijiergegen,  tt)ogegcn,  etc.  These  are  much  more  frequently 
used  than  their  English  equivalents  therewith,  herewith, 
wherewith,  etc. 

1.  They  are  used  in  place  of  pronouns  governed  by 
prepositions  and  referring  to  things,  not  persons ;    see  28. 

2.  The  compounds  of  bci  are  used  to  place  a  subordinate 
clause  introduced  by  ha^,  or  an  infinitive  with  511,  in  the 
saftae  adverbial  relation  to  the  governing  verb  in  which  a 
noun  preceded  by  the  corresponding  preposition  would 
stand  :  er  bcfte^t  aiif  imferer  fofortigen  D^iidfefjr  he  insists 
on  our  immediate  rettorn ;  er  bcftcljt  baraiif,  baf3  \v\v  f ofort 
5UriidffeI)ren  (lit.,  '  he  insists  on  this :  that  we  return  at 
once')  he  insists  on  our  returning  at  once;  er  befteljt 
borauf,  fofort  ^uriKfjiifcfireii  (lit,  'he  insists  on  this:  to 
return  at  once ')  he  insists  on  returning  at  once.  The 
compounds  of  ha  are,  therefore,  especially  used  : 

a.  When  the  governing  verb  requires  to  be  construed 
with  a  preposition  (see  Appendix  B)  :  0 
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The  ministry  urgently  demand- 
ed the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment 

The  ministry  urgently  demand- 
ed that  the  king  should  dis- 
solve Parliament 

I  reminded  him  of  his  promise 

I  reminded  him  that  he  had 
promised  to  send  me  his  la- 
test book 


S)a8  SD^inijlcrium  brang  auf  9luf. 
lojung  bes  'l^artamenteS 

2)a8  ajiiuiftcrium  brang  bovauf,  bag 

ber^'onig  bag^arlameiit  auflbfen 

joUe 
^d)  eriunerte  i^n  on  fein  25eif^)red)en 
3rf)  erinncrte  ilin  baran,  t>a%  er  oer- 

fproct)eu  IjQttc,  ntir  fein  ncucftcg 

53uc!)  p  jd^icfen 


A  number  of  verbs,  especially  such  as  denote  a  state  or 
expression  of  feeling  or  emotion,  may  directly  govern  a 
clause  introduced  by  bafe,  but  it  is  better  to  interpose  a 
suitable  compound  of  ho. : 

25cr  ©efangenc   beftogte  fic^  iiber 

fc^tedjte  S3e^anbUing 
2)cr  ©efangene  beflagte  fid)  [bar* 

iiber],   ha^  er  fc^tec^t  be^anbclt 

njoibeu  fet 
S)er  arme  ^eit  tt)ar  fe^r  bonfbar 

[bofiir],  ba{3  ttiiv  i^n  befud)teu 
3*  fc^ne  mid)  [bonac^],  mciiie  §ci» 

mat  irteberjiife^en 


The  prisoner  complained  of  ill- 
treatment 

The  prisoner  complained  that 
he  had  been  ill-treated 

The  poor  fellow  was  very  grate- 
ful that  we  came  to  see  him 

I  long  to  see  my  native  place 
again 


h.  To  render  the  English  construction  of  a  verbal  noun 
in  -ing  preceded  by  a  preposition  (see  128,  6) :  t 

We  are  proud  of  being  Ger-      2Bir  ftnb  ftolg  borauf  (see  Appendix 

B),  2)eutf(^e  gu  feiii 
3c^  bin  bamit  gnfrieben,  ha^  bn  e8 

etnmal  t>erfnd)t  Ijaft 
3d)  ^ahe   baron  gebacf)t,   nad)ftfn 

SSinter  anf  eine  anbere  Unioerfitcit 

ju  ge^en 


mans 

I  am  contented  with  your  hav- 
ing tried  it  once 

I  have  thought  of  going  to  an- 
other university  next  winter 
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lPrepo0ttton5» 

137.     1.   Prepositions  governing  the  Genitive: 

anftatt  or  flatt  instead  of  um  . . .  tritlen  for  the  sake  of 

aufecrl^atb  outside  of  iinbefd^abet  without  injury  to,  not- 

bieffcttS  on  this  side  of  withstanding 

l^atber  for  the  sake  of  unfern,  untreit  not  far  from 

jcnfeitS  on  the  other  side  of  uu0eQd)tct  notwithstanding 

inncrl^atb  within  uuterl)alb  below 

!raft  by  virtue  of  Uermbge  by  means  of 

langg  along  toermittelft,  mittetft  by  means  of 

laut  according  to  toa^renb  during 

obcr'^alb  above  njcgen  on  account  of 

tXQ%  in  spite  of  jufolge  in  accordance  with 

2.  Prepositions  governing  the  Dative: 

0U8  out  of,  from  nad)  after,  according  to 

au^cr  except,  beside  tiad^ft  next  to 

bci  near,  with,  by,  at  nebft,  jamntt  together  with 

binncn  within  {of  time)  fcit  since 

gleic^  like  t)on  from,  of,  by 

mit  with  3U  to,  at 

The  following  are  placed  after  their  substantives : 

cntgcgcii  against  gu,  in  the  sense  of  toward,  in  the 

gcgeniibcr  opposite  to  direction  of 

gcmafe  according  to  S^folge  according  to ;  when  placed 

nad^,   usually  placed  after  its  before  its  noun  it  requires  the 

noun  when  meaning  accord-  genitive 

ing  to  jumiber  contrary  to 

3.  Prepositions  governing  the  Accusative : 
bis  till,  until  ol^ne  without 

buvd^  through,  by  um  about,  around,  at,  for 

ffir  for  wiber  against 

gegcn  against 

4.  The  following  prepositions  govern  the  Accusative 
when  direction  toward  an  object  or  goal  is  to  be  expressed, 
otherwise  the  Dative : 

# 
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an  at,  by,  on 

auf  upon,  on 

l^iiiter  behind 

in  in,  into 

neben  by  the  side  of,  by 

Thus : 

The  fish  was  swimming  in  the 
brook 

The  fish  swam  from  the  brook 
into  the  lake 

The  book  is  lying  on  the  table 

I  have  laid  the  book  on  the 
table 

"We  could  see  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  pond 

An  oil-painting  hung  over  his 
desk 

The  branches  of  this  old  .tree 
hung  down  over  the  wall  so 
that  he  could  easily  reach 
them 

An  eagle  was  circling  over  the 
lake 

We  rowed  over  the  lake 


iibcr  over,  above,  across 
untcr  under,  among 
Dor  before 
jwifd^en  between 


!J)er  gUrf)  jd^tromm  in  bcm  ^adfv 

S)er  gifd^  jc^ttjamm  au8  bcm  S3a(^r 

in  ben  @ec 
®o8  ^udj  ttcgt  auf  bcm  2:ifd^e 
3d)  Ijabe  boS  33nd)  ouf  ben  Stfd) 

getegt 
2Bir  tonnten  bi§  auf  ben  (Srunb  beS 

Xeiditi  je^en 
(Sin  Olgemalbc   ^Ing  iiber  feinem 

^ulte 
3)ie  tfte  biefe«  atten  53aumc8  §ingen 

iibcr  bie  SPiaucr  ^erniebcr,  fo  baf? 

cr  [ic  Iei(^t  crfaffcn  tonntc 

(Sin  Slblcr  freifte  iibcr  bcm  ®ec 
2Bir  rubcrten  iiber  ben  @ec 


a.  When  used  to  express  other  than  strictly  local  or 
temporal  relations,  auf  and  iibcr  generally  take  the  accu- 
sative : 

5luf  biefe  SBcifc 

(Sin  iBuc^  iibcr  bic  ©ejd^id^te  bcs 
55aucnt!ricgc8 


In  this  manner 

A  book  on  the  history  of  the 
Peasants'  War 


138.  In  English,  a  preposition  is  sometimes  placed 
after  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
quite  frequently,  particularly  in  familiar  discourse,  it  is 
even  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.     In  German, 
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prepositions,  excepting  those  mentioned  in  135,  2,  should 
always  precede  their  nouns  or  pronouns : 

His  garden  he  was  particularly      ?tuf  feinen  ©arten  tear  cr  befonber§ 

proud  of  ftolg 

I  asked  him  what   they  had      3cl)  frogte  if)n,  iibcr  hJaS  {or  tror* 
quarrelled  about  iibcr,  see  28,  2)  fie  jtc^  gcftritten 

tiatteu 
a.   A  simple   adverb  of  place   or   direction,   however, 
forming  with  a  verb  an  idiomatic  expression   (see  131), 
naturally  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence: 
He  addressed  him  (Sr  rebetc  it)n  an 

He  began  his  work  ©r  fing  feine  5irbeit  an 

He  promised  it  to  him  ©v  fagte  e8  i^m  ju 

But 
He  said  to  him  dv  fogte  gu  t^m;  see  68 


Conjunctions, 

1.  Co-ordlnatingr  Conjunctions. 
139.  1.  a.  Simple  Connectives :  3I5er,  fonbent  (see  161, 
II)  but,  Qdein  lut,  bcim  for,  ober  or,  entiDeber . . .  ober 
either  . . .  or,  rtJeber  . .  .  iiocf)  neither . .  .  nor.  Most  of  these 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  count  in  determining  the  place  of  the 
finite  verb  ;  see  217. 

b.  Adverbial  Conjunctions,  i.  e.  properly  adverbs,  chiefly 
demonstrative,  used  to  establish  a  logical  relation  with 
the  preceding  sentence  or  clause  and  therefore  often  clas- 
sified as  conjunctions ;  they  introduce  independent  sen- 
tences, and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  per- 
sonal verb  (see  214,  215).     The  most  important  are  : 

at  jo  therefore  befto  the  mf  A  comparative;  see  191 

audi  also  bod^,  bcnnod)  yet,  still,  however 

au^crbem  besides  folgtic^  consequently 
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ba  there,  then 

bann  then 

ba^er,  bofiir,  borum,  beg^otB,  bes= 

ttjegen   thence,  therefore,  on 

that  account 
barnad^  thereafter 
boraiif  thereupon 
bogegen,  ba^ingegcn,  ^ingcgcu 

on  the  other  hand 
bcmnad),  bemgema^  accordingly 


inbeffen  meanwhile,  however 

mit^in  consequently 

nad)\)tx  afterwards 

noc^  still,  yet 

fo  so,  thus,  then 

jonft  else,  otherwise,  generally 

tvotjbem  nevertheless 

unterbeffen  meanwhile 

Dielme^r  rather 

Dorl^er  previously 


2.    Subordinatingr  Conjunctions. 
2.  These  require  the  finite  verb  to  stand  at  the  end  of 


the  clause  (see  236). 

qIS  as,  when,  than 

beoor  before 

bis  until 

ba  since,  as,  because 

bamit  in  order  that 

ta^  that,  in  order  that 

et)e  before 

falls  in  case 

inbem,  inbe?,  inbeffen  while,  as 

jc    the  with  comparative;    see 

191 
nad^bem  after 
nun  now  that 


The  most  important  are : 

oh  if,  whether 

obgleic^,  obfd)on,  obnjo^t  although 

fcit,  feitbem  since 

fo  as  before  adjectives  or  adverbs, 

see  152.  2  a 
nngead)tet  notwithstanding 
tt)at)renb  while 
iDcnn  if,  when 
n)cun  .  .  .  au(^,   xomn  . .  .  gleid^, 

incnn  . . .  fc^on  although 
tt)eil  because 
njie  how,  as 


140.  After  a  temporal  adverbial  clause,  ha  is  often 
used  to  sum  up  the  contents  of  the  clause,  introductory 
to  the  principal  clause  ;  fo  is  used  similarly  after  conces- 
sive and,  occasionally,  after  causal  and  temporal  clauses ; 
in  concessive  clauses,  fo  is  often  strengthened  by  a  follow- 
ing hodj ;  see  221 : 

When  he  saw  the  policeman,      5118  er  ben  ^oUjij^en  fa^,  [ba  or  fo] 
he  ran  away  Uef  er  fort 
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If  you  say  this,  you  do  an  in-  SScnn  bu  bQ§  fagfl,   [fo]  tijuft  bu 

justice  to  your  friend  beinem  f^reitnbe  Unved)t 

Although  he  has  never  been  in  Obgteid^  er  lite  in  3)cutfd^Ianb  war, 

Germany,    [yet]    he   speaks  [fo]    fpricf)t    cr    tod)    xtdjt   gut 

German  very  well  S)entjd) 

141.     Subordinating  conjunctions  require  finite  verbs 
in  German : 

If  in  town  next  Monday,  I  SBcnn  ic^  ttad)flcn  9JJontog  in  ber 
shall  call  on  you  @tabt  bin,  ttjcrbe  ic^  ®ic  ouf» 

fuc^en 

Although  still  young,  he  had  Obgleic^  er  noc^  jung  tt)ax,  fo  ^attc 
acquired  quite  a  reputation  cr  fid)  bod)  jc^on  cincit  jicmlid^cu 
as  a  painter  9?uf  at8  Tlakx  ernjorbeu 

Since  returning  to  the  city,  I  ©eitbem  id)  tuieber  in  ber  @tabt 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  bin,  Ijabe  ic^  Uon  bcm  S^obc  ciiieS 
an  old  friend  alten  i^teuttbeg  gc^ovt 

When  finished,  this  building  SBenn  biefeS  ®ebaiibe  fertig  i%  n^trb 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  city         eg  bog  gro^tc  in  ber  ®tabt  jein 


Ubc  /iDost  fmportant  Bngltsb  H^pcrbs,  prepo:* 

6itton5  an^  Conjunctions,  in  Hlpbabetlcal 

©rber,  wttb  tbett  (Berman  Bqutvalents, 

142.  In  English,  the  same  word  may  sometimes  be 
used  as  a  preposition,  an  adverb,  and  a  conjunction,  and, 
more  froquently,  the  same  word  may  be  used  in  two  of 
these  three  capacities.  In  German,  tliis  is  less  often  the 
case.  It  is  therefore  important  to  exercise  care  in  trans- 
lating these  particles,  so  that  a  word  which  is  used  as  a 
conjunction  may  not  be  rendered  by  a  word  which  is  only 
used  as  a  preposition.     Thus : 
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After  the  performance    (Prep.) 
After    the    performance    was 

over  (Conj.) 
Three  hours  after  {Adv.) 


"iRad}  ber  9?orflcnung 

yja(f)bcm    bie    3?orftctIung    beenbct 

itjar 
2)rei  ©tiinbcu  iiacf)^cr 


143.     About.    I.  Adv.    1.  =  around,  in  a  circle,  Ijcriun, 
limber : 

He  ran  about  @r  tief  nmlicr,  or  Return 

There  was  water  all  about  (S«  Wax  2Ba[fcr  ring«  um^cv 

2.  =  near,  in  ber  9^dt)e,  I)ier  I)evuin,  \)a  ()erum : 


He  is  about  here  somewhere 

Whereabout 

His  whereabouts 

He  is  about  again  (=  he  is  in 

this  neighborhood  again) 
(=  he  is  up  again) 


dv  ift  l)icr  irgenbtuo  in  ber  ^a\jt 

2Bo,  n)o  I)enim 

®ein  2tiifeutl)QU8ort 

(Sr  ift  triebcr  ^icr  in  ber  9^d^c 


(Sr  ift  loiebcr  niif  ben  53einen 

II.  Prep.  1.  =  around,  in  a  chicle,  urn,  often  strength- 
ened by  a  following  unUjer,  or  t)eriim  (see  134,  3),  or  by  a 
preceding  ring^,  or  by  both : 


[9?ing8]  nm  'aa^  §nu8  [^cruni]  ift 

ein  ®arten 
6r  lief  nm  ben  S3aum  t)evum 


33iic^er  nnb  ^^a^)icrc  lagcn  gcrftreut 

anf  bem  S3oben  nmt)er 
®ie  tinbcr  fpiclten  anf  bcm  §ofc 

um^er 


There  is  a  garden  all  about  the 

house 
He  ran  about  the  tree 

2.  =  in  (on)  or  about : 

Books  and  papers  were  scat^ 

tered  about  the  floor 
The  children  played  about  the 

yard 

3.  =  of,  iiOcv : 

He  spoke  about  the  origin  of      ©r  fpracl^  iiber  hm  Urfprung    ber 
the  Faust  legend  ^auftjagc 

4.  =  with  reference  to,  concerning,  init  S^e^iig  aiif  (with 

ace.) : 

I  was  wrong  about  the  year  of      3(^  toax  im  3rrtum  mit  33e5ug  anf 
bis  birth  fetn  ©eburteja^r 


* . 
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5.  =  nearly,  more  or  less,  ungefafjr  (adv.) : 


He  had  about  a  hundred  men 
It  was  about  3  o'clock 
She  came  about  three  o'clock 
He  is  about  to  leave 


(Sr  ^attc  ungcfa{)r  Ijunbcrt  SJlami 
©8  ttjor  ungefQt)u  3  H^r 
@ie  tarn  ungefo^r  urn  brei  Ul)u 
er  ifl  im  53cgriffc,  aBjurcifcn 


144.     Above.     I.  Adv.     Obeit;  after  a  verb  of  motion, 
nacl)  oben,  or  f)trtauf : 


He  is  above 
To  go  above 
Over  and  above 

The  above;    the   above-men- 
tioned 


@r  ift  oben 

'tfladf  obcn  {or  l^inauf)  gc^en 

9^od^  obenbrciit 

2)er  obigc ;  ber  obcn  erttjaljute 


11.  Prep.     1.  =  over,  higher  than,  iiber  : 

Above  the  level  of  the  sea  Ubcr  bcv  3Jiecrcgobcrfi((l(^e 


2.  mo^-e  than,  iKici* : 
Above  five  thousand 

3.  =  heyond,  beside,  oufeer: 

Over  and  above  what  his  busi- 
ness yields  him 

4.  Idioms: 

Above  all  things  (=  first  of  all 

things) 
(=  more  than  all  other  things) 
.  Be  above  one  (occupy  a  higher 

position) 
Those  above  me 
Be  above  something 
Above  praise 
It  is  above  me 


Tiber  fiinftaufeub,  or  mc^r  al8  fiiuf* 
toufcnb 


9ioc^  aufeer  bem,  \v<x%  i^m  fcin  @e- 
jc^cift  cintrdgt 


^>or  alien  2)ingen 

liber  qUc8 

ilber  jemanbcm  ftc^en 

SWcinc  35orgcfcfetcn 
iibcr  ettt)a§  erl^aben  fcin 
Ubcr  atteS  ?ob  ertinbcn 
2)o«  gc^t  iiber  meineu  5?crftanb 
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145.  Across.     I.  Adv.    5)riKien  ;  after  a  verb  of  motion, 

Ijcriiber,  IjiniiOer  (see  133) : 

He  sailed  across  to  England  @r  fcgcltc  narf)  (Sufllaiib  l)iuubcr 

Come  across  and  visit  me     ,  ^otnm  I)cruber  unb  bcfuc^c  mic^ 

II.  Prep.     1.  Denoting  situatioyi,  tuif  ber  auberen  (Seitc, 

jcnfeit<§ : 

The  country  across  the  great      2)a8  ?anb  jcnjcit  beg  grofeen  gluffcS 
river 

2.  Denoting  directio7i,    after  a  verb  of   motion,  iiber, 

often  strengthened  by  (}crii6cr,  (jiiiiiOer  (see  134,  3) : 

The  bird  flew  across  the  brook      2)cr  ^^ogel  flog  iiber  ben  fdadf  t|in» 

iiber 
We  walked  across  the  bridge        SSir  gingcii  iiber  bie  Sriicfc 

3.  =  upon. 

I  come  across  him  once  in  a  3d)  begegnc  il^in  guttjeilen 

while 

I  came  across  a  difficult  pas-  §eute    9Jiorgeu    bin    id}    auf    cine 

sage  this  morning  fc^rtiierigc  (gtette  gefto^cn 

146.  After.    I.  Adv.    9^ac§i)cr,  haxaul  fpdter,  (linterfier: 

A  few  hours  after  Ginige  ®tnnbcn  fpiiter 

Many  years  after  ^iele  3a^re  nac^^er 

II.  Prep.     1.  Usually,  itacl) : 

After  the  concert  SJladj  bcm  doncert 

After  three  days  '>)lad)  brei  Xagen 

One  after  another  ©iner  nadi  beni  onbcrn,  nad}  ein» 

anber 
After  an  old  pattern  dtad)  einem  alien  ajinfter 

After  all  2)od),  nun  hod},  txoi^  aUcbem 

2.  =  in  accordance  with,  na^,  gemd^,  Sufolge,  all  three 
usually  following  the  noun. 

3.  Instead  of  using  the  preposition  naci),  the  adverb 
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nadj  may  be  added  to  the  verb,  v/hich  then  takes  the 
simple  dative : 

The  artist  has  fashioned  this  2)er  ^iinftler  l)at  bicfe  2ampt  einem 

lamp  after  an  old  pattern  alten  SDhifter  nad^iiebitbct 

I  rode  after  (i.  e  followed)  him  3cf)  ritt  it) in  nad)  fo  ft^nell  {see  152, 

as  rapidly  as  I  could  2  a)  id)  toiuite 

4.  After,  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing,  should  be  ren- 
dered by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  nad^beni  (see 
128,5): 


After  consulting  a  physician, 
he  decided  to  go  to  Karlsbad 

III.  Conj.    mdjhm : 

After  he  had  finished  his  stu- 
dies he  returned  to  America 


y^ad^bem  er  einen  5lqt  iim  9Jat  ge* 
fragt  ^atte,  eiitfci^lofe  er  fid),  nad) 
^arl^bab  gu  geljen 


9^aci)bem  er  feinc  ©tubieu  becubig= 
\)atU,  fe^rte  er  nad)  2tmcrita  ju* 
riid 


147.    Against.      1.  Prep.     Ordinarily,  gegen,  toiber,  ent- 
gegen : 

We  had  to  row  against  the 
current 

He  studied  law  against  his  fa- 
ther's wishes 


SSir   mu^ten    gegen    ben    @trom 

rub  em 
(Sr  fiubierte  bie  ^edjtt  gegen  ben 

SBunfd)    feineS  35ater«,   or  bem 

SBnnfdie  jeineS  Waters  cntgegcn 
@r  Iel)nte  fic^  gegen  {or  an)  ben 

^feiler 

2.  =  in  expectation  of,  looking  forward  to  : 

yic^  hjarnc  @ie  uor  fetner  Xreu{oftg= 

feit 
3d)  bin  auf  cinen  5lngriff  Dorbereitet 


He  leaned  against  the  pillar 


I  warn  you  against  his  treach- 
ery 

I  am  prepared  against  an  at- 
tack 


148.     Ago.     Adv. 

Many  years  ago 
A  few  minutes  ago 


S5or  bielen  3a^ren 
SJor  roentgen  3J?inttten 
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A  week  (fortnight)  ago 
It  is  not  very  long  ago 
It  may  have  been  thirty  years 
ago,  when,  etc. 


3Sor  a6)t  (t)icr;je^n)  XaQtn 
@8  ift  nod)  nid)t  tangc  ^er 
©8  mng  nun  breifeig  Sa^rc  \)ex  fein, 
a(8,  :c. 


149.    Along.    I.  Adv.   §in,  bal)in;  ^er,  baf)er  (see  133): 

He   walked    along   buried   in  3n  ticfen  ©ebonfcn  ging  er  bo^iu 

thought 

He   came    along   whistling   a  gin  ?iebd|en  pfcifcnb,  fam  er  ba^cr 

song 

Take  him  along  with  you  9iimm  i^ii  mit;  see  209,  1  a 

Go  along !  ^arfc  bid) !  or  gort  mit  bir ! 

II.  Prep.     Sdng§: 

Along  the  railroad,   we   saw      JangS  bet  ©ifcnbo^n  foljen  h)ir  »lcle 
many  traces  of  the  inunda-         @^urcn  bcr  Ubcrfd)tt)einmung 
tion 

a.  Instead  of  the  preposition  tang§,  the  adverb  enttang 
may  be  used,  following  either  an  accusative  denoting  way 
or  distance  (see  79,  2),  or  a  noun  dependent  on  a  prepo- 
sition; entlang  is  most  frequently  used  with  verbs  of 
motion : 


We  walked  along  the  bank  of 
the  brook 


3[Str  ging  en  boS  Ufer  {or  an  bcm 
lifer)  bes  8q(^c8  entlang 


150.    Although.    Conj.    Obgleid),  obfd^on,  o6raof)(,  n?enn 

niic^  (even  if) ;   auc^  is  generally  separated  from  Warn  by 

the  subject,  and  sometimes  also  by  other  elements  of  the 

clause;   in  stately  discourse,  gletd^   and  fc^on  are  often 

separated  by  o6 ;  see  140,  220 : 

Although    this    first   attempt  Obgleid)  ber  crfle  SSerfuc^  {or  oh  bcr 

-  failed,  he  was  not  discour-  erfte  35erfud)  glcid^)  migtang,  fo 

aged  tjcrlor  er  bod)  ben  SRut  ntd)t 

Although  he  may  not  like  it,  5Benn  c8  i^m  aiic^  nid)t  gefoUt,  fo 

he  will  have  to  submit  ivirb  er  fid)  bod^  fiigen  miiffcn 
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151.  Around.     Adv.  and  Prep.     See  About,  143. 

152.  As.     Conj.    1.  In  comparisons,  the  demonstrative 

as,  for  which  so  may  often  be  substituted,  should  always 

be  translated  by  f  o  : 

As  proud  as  a  king  @o  ftolj  Xo\t  ein  ^onig 

As  soon  as  possible  ©obotb  al8  moglirf) 

a.   Of  course,  fo  may  be  omitted  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances under  which  as  may  be  omitted  in  English : 
Proud  as  a  Spaniard  @toIj  h)ic  ein  @panier 

2.  The  relative  as  of  a  comparison  may  be  rendered  by 

q(^  or  loie ;   as  a  rule,  lt)ie  refers  to  quality  and  manner, 

and  denotes  similarity ;  a{^%  refers  to  quantity  and  degree, 

and  denotes  identity : 

As  beautiful  as  a  flower  @o  f(^on  tuie  cine  35Iumc 

As  heavy  as  lead  (go  S^Xozx  a\%  SBIei 

He  was  received  as  it  behooved  ©rirurbc  empfangen,  trie  e8  eincm 

a  king  ^onigc  gebiil)rte 

I  read  as  much  as  I  could  3c^  ta6  fo  Diet,  ol3  id)  fonnte 

a.  After  an  adjective  or  adverb  preceded  by  fo,  the  al^ 

or  tt)ie  that  would  naturally  introduce  a  following  clause 

of  comparison  may  be  omitted  without  any  other  change 

in  the  clause : 

I  shall  come  as  soon  as  I  can         3(^  tuerbe  tommen  fobalb  [ol^]  irf) 

fann 
As  far  as  I  understand  it  @o  tueit  [ttiie]  \i)  e«  oerfle^e 

h.  Such  clauses,  either  with  or  without  aud^  (see  165,  3), 

are  often  used  in  a  concessive  sense : 

As  rich  as  he  is,  (however  rich      eo  rcid)  [q(«,  or  rt»ie]  er  [aud^]  ift, 
he  may  be,)  yet  he  is  not  [fo]  ift  er  bod)  nic^t  glii(flt(^ 

happy 

(See  170,  2.) 

# 
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c.  As  if,  as  though  is  aU  tuenn,  aU  ob,  or  mie  tuenn ; 

after  aU,  the  usual  substitution  of  the  interrogative  order 

for  the  conjunctions  tpcim  or  ob  may  be  made  (see  171,  2); 

He  looked  as  if  (as  though)  he      (Sr  \a\)  qu€,  ats  ob  {or  al8  tt)cnn,  or 
had  been  sick  tDie  ttjcnii)  cr  frani  gemefen  ware 

{see  118,  2),  or  aU  to'dxt  er  franf 
gcwcjcn 

3.  As,  expressing  identity,  is  always  aU ;  see  9 : 

-LTiey  received  him  as  their      ®ic  cmpfingcn  t^n  al8  il)rcn  ^ontg 

king  (i.  e.  he  was  to  be  their 

king) 
As  an  American  (i.  e.  being  an      2tt8  ^itmcrttaner  ijl  cr  natiirlic^  ctn 

American)  he  naturally  be-         5(ti^angcr  bcr  republifanifd^cn  $Re» 

lieves  in  the  republican  form         gterungdform 

of  government 
He  went  into  the  camp  of  the      ©r  ging  al«  @|non  in9  fcinblid^c 

enemy  as  a  spy  ?ager 

He  disguised  himself  as  a  sol-      (Sr  Dcrtlcibete  |tc^  aU  ©olbat 

dier 

4.  The  conjunction  as,  when  used  in  a  purely  temporal 

sense,  and  referring  to  an  individual  act  or  condition  in 

the  past,  is  aU,  more  rarely  iDie : 

As  I  opened  the  door,  I  saw      2II8  {or  trie)  id^  bie  S^fir  aufmad^tc^ 
him  passing  \alj  idj  i^n  Doriibergctjen 

5.  When  expressing  cause  (often  combined  with  time), 
as  should  be  translated  by  ha : 

As  he  had  no  money,  he  had  to  S)a  er  f  ein  Oetb  l^attc,  mufetc  er  ju 

stay  at  home  ^aufe  bleiben 

As  the  art  of  printing  was  not  S)o  bie  SSiid^brudferfunft  nod)  nid^t 

yet  invented,    books    were  crfunben  xoax,  \o  waxen  53iic^er  gii 

very  expensive  at  that  time  jcner  ^tii  jel^r  tcuer 

6.  In  the  sense  of  as  soon  as,  as  fast  as,  as  should  be 
lendered  by  fobolb  (see  2  a),  foroie,  or  tok : 
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As  the  printed  sheets  come 
from  the  press,  they  are 
dried  and  folded 


©obotb  bie  qebriKftcn  SBogca  au« 
ber  ^reffc  fommcn,  toerbcn  |te  ge» 
tvocfnct  unb  gefaltct 


7.  According  as,  je  nact)bcni : 

The  prince  generally  granted  ®ci-  (^iirft  pflegtc  fot(f)e  ®efiicf)e  i;u 

or  refused  such  requests,  ac-  beiDilligcn  ober  gu  Derroeigern,  jc 

cording  as  he  was  in  good  or  iicc^bem  er  gut  ober  iibel  gelauut 

bad  humor  mar 


153.     At.     Prep. 

At  the  window 
At  the  table 
At  the  door 


1.    = 


close  hy,  an, 

%m  gcnfter 
%m  3:ifd)e 
5ln  ber  Xpr 


bd 


2.  =  in  or  about,  auf,   particularly  when  speaking  of 

large  buildings,  public  places,  institutions,  and  gatherings: 

At  the  castle  %n\  bem  @d)lofie,  auf  ber  53urg 

At  the  city  hall  5tuf  bcin  9^atl)auje 

At  the  post-office  liif  ber  ^oft 

At  the  court-house  5luf  bem  ®erid)t 

At  the  market  5tuf  bem  iDiarft 

At  the  university  2luf  bev  Uuiderfitdt 

At  the  exhibition  5liif  ber  ^tuSftellung 

At  -the  synod  5(uf  ber  @t)nobe 

At  the  ball  %u\  bem  33atte 


3.  at  the  house  of,  6ei : 

At  my  friend's 


53ei  mcinem  i^reunbe 


4.  Before  names  of  towns,  in,  more  rarely  §u : 
At  Wetzlar  3n  (or  311)  3Be^lar 

5.  =  toward: 

He  rushed  at  him  (gv  ftiirjte  Quf  i^n  I08,  or  auf  i^n  ^u 

He  threw  a  stone  at  him  (gr  tt)arf  mit  einem  ©tciuc  nadj  i^m 

6.  To  express  the  time  of  day,  urn : 
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At  \vhat  time  are  you  coming ' 


At  seven  o'clock 
At  half  past  six 
At  a  quarter  past  four 
At  a  quarter  of  five 

But 
At  noon 
At  night 
At  dawn 


Urn  n)iebicl  \X\)x  {or  um  roelc^e  3eit, 
more   rarely    ju    tt)el(^er    3eit) 
fomnift  bu  ? 
Um  ficben  Ul)r 
Um  t)alb  fieben  Ul)r 
Um  eiii  SSiertel  [auf]  ffliif 
Um  brct  95iertel  [auf]  fiinf 

3u  SD^ittag,  or  mittagS ;  see  60 
3n  ber  9?arf)t,  or  nad)t§ 
3u  ber  3)dmmerung 

7.  After  verbs  denoting  feelings  or  emotions,  iiber : 

He  wondered  at  the  sight  @r  munberte  fid)  iiber  ben  Slnblicf 

She  was  grieved  at  his  ingrati-      (Sie  mar  befiimmert  fiber  feine  Un. 
tude  bantbarfeit 

8.  Idioms: 

at  the  age  of  im  ^Iter  oon 

at  all  iiber^aupt 

not  at  all  gamiest 

nothing  at  all  gar  rndft^ 

at  the  beginning  im  (am)  2ln« 

fonge,  anfangs,  onfanglid) 
at  church  in  ber  ^ird)e 
at  a  command  auf  eiueu  S3efe^I 
at  court  »or@crid^t 
at  dinner  beim  9Jiittogeffen 
at  an  end  gu  @nbe 
at  the  end  am  @nbe,  guteijt 
at  all  events    auf  jeben  ^aU, 

jebenfaUS 
at  my  expense  auf  meiue^of^en 
at  fault  im  Unred}t 
at  first  juerji 
at  home  ju  §oufc 
at  last  jule^t 
at  least  meutgfleuS 
at  length  sule^jt,  tnhVid) 
at  liberty  in  ^retljeit 


at  most  l)od)ftenS 

at  peace  in  ^rieben 

at  your  pleasure  nac^  beinem  S3e- 

tieben 
at  that  price  gu  jeuem  ^reife 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  mit  ©efa^r 

feiueg  Mens 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  friendship 

auf  bie  ©efa^r  Ijtu,  feine  grcunb* 

fc^aft  ju  t)erlieren 
at  school  in  ber  ©c^ule 
at  sea  auf  @ee,  auf  ber  @ec,  gur 

®ee 
at  the  theater  im  %\)eattt 
at  times  jumeilen 
at  any  time  gu  jeber  ^tit 
at  no  time  niemolS 
at  supper  beim  SIbeubeffen 
at  table  bei  Sifd^e 

at  that  time  gu  jener  ^nt 
at  work  an  ber  Slrbcit 
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154.  Because.    I.  Conj.     SSeil,  bo: 

He  cannot  come,  because  he  is      ^r  fann  iil(i)t  fommen,  ttjcll  {pr  ba) 
sick  cr  franf  ift 

11.  Because  of.     Prep.     SSegen: 

He  could  not  come,  because  of      @r  !onntc  niegcn  be8  SRegcnS  nic^t 
the  rain  fommcn 

155.  Before.  I.  Adv.  1.  Of  place,  t}orn ;  after  a  verb 
of  motion,  tjorait. 

Before  and  behind  SSorn  iinb  ^intcn 

2.  Expressing  time.  Dormer,  fruiter,  ef)er,  fc§on,  bereit^: 

He  had  been  there  betore  6r  tuar  fc^on  friitjcr  bagettJcfcn 

This  had  never  happened  be-      2)lc8  war  no(^  iiie  gcfci^e^en 
fore 

II.  Prep.     1.  Usually,  t)or: 

Before  the  house  SSor  bcm  §aufc 

The  servant  stepped  before  him      2)er  2)icncr  trat  Dor  i^n 

Before  sunrise  33or  @onnenaufgang 

2.  Before  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -zw^  should  be  ren- 
dered by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  one  of  the 
conjunctions  named  below ;  see  128,  5. 

III.  Conj.    (SIjc,  Uorbem,  6et)or : 

He  played  the  violin  before  he      Sr  jpielte  bic  ®etge,  e^c   er  tcfeu 
could  read  fonnte 

156.  Behind.  I.  Adv.  |)tnten ;  when  denoting  direc- 
tion, na^  !)inteit : 

I  saw  enemies  before  and  be-      ^6)  \a\)  l^einbe  tjorn  unb  l^intcn 

hind 

From  behind  SSon  ^inten 

I  sent  a  servant  behind  3c^  fc^tcftc  eincn  3)icncr  nod)  ^intcn 

He  left  his  wife  behind  (Sr  lie§  fein  SSelb  guriicf 

Look  behind,  yourself  @tel^  bid)  urn 

You  are  still  far  behind  25u  bift  noc^  tpcit  3Urii(f 
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11.  Prep.     1.  ^inter: 

The  robber  was  lying  in  wait      2)er   3lanbcr    loucrte    Winter   bem 

behind  the  tree  8 Q lime 

He  took  refuge  behind  the  rock      Qx  f(iid)tete  ftd^  Winter  bcit  %t\\in 

2.  Sometimes,  behind  may  be  expressed  by  the  adverb 

luicl),  the  verb  then  taking  a  simple  dative  (see  70) : 

She  is  not  behind  her  sister  in      igie  jlc^t  i^ier  ©d^iuefter  on  ^^ei^ 
industry  nic^t  iiac^ 

157.  Below.  I.  Adv.  Unten ;  when  expressing  direc- 
tion, nad)  uiiten,  ()inmiter,  l)erunter  (see  133) : 

You  will  find  Mr.  S  below  @ie  njcrbeii  §eim  ®.  unten  finben 

The  captain  has  gone  below  3)cr  ^apitcin  ift  nac^  unten  {or  l)in» 

uuter)  gegancjen 
Come  below  !  ^ommt  l^cruntcr ! 

IL  Prep.     Unter: 

Below  the  bridge  Unter  ber  {or  bic,  see  127,  4)  JBiiicfc 

Below  cost  Unter  bem  ^often^veifc 

Below  his  dignity  Unter  jeiner  SSiirbe 

Below  criticism  Unter  nller  ^\'itit 

158.  Beside.     Prep.     1.  =  &2/  the  side  of,  neOeu : 
She  sat  down  beside  her  mother     (©ie  jeljte  [\d)  neben  i^re  9Jiuttcr 

2.  =  over  and  above,  outside  of  (usually  besides),  au^er : 

Besides  the  doctor,  there  were      2(u§er  bem  Slrjte  ttiaren  nod^  fiinf 

five  persons  in  the  room  ^erfonen  im  ^ininier 

Nobody  besides  myself  9^icmanb  au§er  mir,   or  niemanb 

3.  Beside  (or  besides)  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing  should 
be  rendered  by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  aiiJ5er 
bofe  (see  128,  6) : 

Besides   refusing   to   pay  the      Slufeerbem  ha%  er  fid)  tueicicrte,  bie 
bill,  he  also  insulted  me  SRcc^nung  gu  bcgal^Ien,  bcleibigte 

er  mi(^  noc^ 
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4.  Figuratively : 
Beside  one's  self  with  rage 


^luger  ft(^  oor  SBut^ 


159.  Besides.     I.  Adv.     Uberbie^,  aii^erbem : 

Besides,  he  is  my  friend  UberbieS  ifl  cr  mein  ^rcunb 

Nobody  besides  {i.  e.  nobody      9^iemanb  anbcrS,  fonft  nicmanb 
else) 

II.  Prep.     See  Beside,  2,  3. 

160.  Beyond.    I.  Adv.    ^aru6er  ^tnauio,  tuetter  ()inaii^ : 

He  shot  much  beyond  (gr  fd)o^  tucit  bariibcr  ^inoii6 

They  live  far  beyond  @ie  tt)ot)iieu  Diel  lyeiter  I)innii« 

II.  Prep.  1.  =071  the  other  side  ieujcit^^^ ;  after  a  verb 
expressing  motion,  iiber,  often  strengthened  by  a  follow- 
ing {)\\\a\h^  (see  134,  3) : 

Beyond  this  forest  3eufeit8  biefeS  SBatbeS,    or  t)intcr 

blefem  SBalbe 
Beyond  the  sea  3enjeit«  be§  3Jieere8 

He  shot  beyond  the  mark  (Sr  fd^o^  fiber  boS  ^\d  lj'man9 

2.  =  outside  of,  except,  aii^er  : 

Beyond  his  nearest  relatives,      ?tu§cr  feineu  iiad)fteu  3>erft)anbtcn 
nobody  was  admitted  ttjurbe  uiemanb  gugelaffeu 


3.  Idioms : 

Beyond  belief,  beyond  credit 
Beyond  dispute,  beyond  doubt 


Beyond    description, 

expression 
That  is  beyond  me 
Beyond  measure 

Beyond  my  reach 
Beyond  recovery 


beyond 


Uufltaublic^ 

£)t)nc  ^ttJciffl,  ol)ne  aUen  BttJeifel, 

unjttJeifeH^aft,  uuftreitig 
Unbcfc^reiblid),  unjaglid) 

2)a8  gc^t  fiber  meine  53cgriffc 
liber  bie  Tla^m,  fiber  oUe  9JJa§cn, 

fibermo^ig 
3tu§cr  mcinem  ©creit^c 
Unrcttbar 
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161.  But.     I.  Prep.     1.  =  except,  aufeer,  qI^  : 

I  speak  no  language  but  Eng-  3d)  fprec^e  nur  ©nglijc^,  or  itic^ts 
lish  at8  (Snglifc^,    or  fcinc   ®^iQcf)c 

aufeer  giigUfd) 

But  for  him,  I  should  have  SSSenn  cr  nid^t  gewcfen  Ware,  tucirc 
fallen  id)  gcfotten 

2.  =  only,  niir ;  erft  (see  198,  2) : 

He  had  but  a  few  pennies  in  (gr  ^atte  nur  tnenige  ^[cnuigc  in 

his  pocket  bcr  %o!\d)t 

He  had  but  half  finished  his  (Sr  ^Qtte  feine  %tbt\i  crft  ^alb  ool* 

work,  when  he  was  called  Icnbet,  al8  er  abgerufen  trurbe 

away 

II.  Conj.  5(6er,  foubern.  Two  ideas  absolutely  exclud- 
ing one  another  are  contrasted  by  fonbevu,  hence  fonbern 
can  be  used  only  after  a  negative ;  two  ideas  forming  a 
contrast,  but  not  absolutely  excluding  one  another,  are 
contrasted  by  aber : 

Not  large,  but  small  9ii(^t  grofe,  foubern  fteiu 

Small,  but  pretty  ^leiu,  aber  ^itbfe^ 

This  is  not  French,  but  Italian      S)ie8  ift  uic^t  ^raujofifd^,  foubern 

3talienif(!^ 
This  is  French,  but  very  poor      2)te8  ift  ^ranjofifd),  aber  fe^r  \^\t6)» 
French  teg  grnnjofifd) 

162.  By.  I.  Adv.  1.  =  close  hy,  hard  hy  [btdjt]  babet, 
[bid)t]  banebeii,  [bid)t]  baran : 

He  stood  by  and  laughed  (Sr  ftaub  babci  uub  locate 

Those  standing  by  2)ie  Umfte^enbcn 

2.  =  past :  Dorbei,  Uoriiber : 

The  captain  rides  by  every  day      ®er  ^au^tmauu  reitct  icben  Sag 


The  passers-by    . 

3. 

By  and  by 

By  the  by 

borbei,  or  ooriiber 
2)ie  SJoriibcrge^enbcu 

9^a(^ftend,  balb,  aQmdt)Hg 
5l^)ropo«,  nebetil^er 
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11.  Prep.    1>  ==  near  by,  close  by,  by  the  side  of,  6ei,  an, 
ncbeit : 

By  the  bridge  ^n  ber  S8vu(fc 

He  sat  by  his  friend  (Sr  M  ^ei  (or  nebcn)  fcincm  grcuttbc 

After  a  verb  expressing  motion,  bet  should  not  be  used. 

2.  =  on  or  before  : 

It  must  be  finished  by  Monday      (S8  mu^  am  {or  tjor)  3)Zontag  fcvtig 

jciii 
He  must  be  back  by  6  o'clock        Qx  mu§  urn  {or  Dor)  6  U^r  juriicf 

jeiii 
By  this  time  he  was  thorough-      Gr  war  fe^t  {or  mitttcrnjcilc)  doll- 
ly  tired  ftdnbig  ermattet 

3.  =  past :  an,  bei  -. .  ,  Uorbet,  t)oniber  : 

We  sailed  by  a  lighthouse  2Bir  fegetteu  an  ciuein  l'cii(i)tturm 

Doriiber,  or  Dorbci 

4.  =  by  way  of,  iiber : 

I  came  by  Strassburg  3d)  bin  iiber  @tra§burg  gcfommcn 

b.  =  by  means  of,  biird) : 

He  sent  the  letter  by  a  mes-  (Sr  faubte   ben  S3rief   bur(^    cincn 

senger  ^oteii 

The  church  was  destroyed  by  Tk  tivd)e  unirbc  biird)  (Veiicr  gcr* 

fire  ftbrt 

By  practice  S)uvd)  Ubung 

6.  To  denote  the  agent,  after  a  passive  verb,  Don,  or, 
unless  the  verb  expresses  feeling  or  emotion,  biirc^ ;  to 
denote  the  author  of  a  book  or  a  work  of  art,  Don  : 

He  was  esteemed  by  all  who      (Eu  luurbe  ooii  alien,  bic  i^n  tanntcn, 

knew  hiui  gead)tct 

The  castle  of  Heidelberg  was      2)a8  .t^eibetbcrger  <Scl^to§  nnirbe  oon 

destroyed  by  the  French  ben  (or  burd)  bie)  ^ranjo^m  jer» 

[tort 
This  poem  is  by  Schiller  2)iejc8  ©ebic^t  ift  don  ©critter 
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7.  =  according  to,  nad^ : 

By  my  watch  Sila6)  mcincr  U^r 

By  your  description  9la(^  beincr  ?lngabc 

8.  To  express  measure  or  number : 

They    sell    chickens    by   the  Waw  ttertauft  jungc  ^u^ncr  nad^ 

pound  bcm  ^funb 

By   the   dozen    {i.  e.   several  3)ut5enbrt)eifc,  or  jju  25ul?enbeu 

dozens) 

By  the  hundred  ^unbertrDeife,  or  ju  ^unberten 

a.  To  express  a  difference  in  measure  or  number,  use 
urn,  or  simply  the  accusative  (see  79,  1) : 

He  is  older  than  his  sister  by  gr  ift  [urn]  10  3a^rc  alter  atS  feine 

ten  years  ©c^ttjefler 

We  were  ahead  by  one  boat-  SStr  maren    [urn]  eiuc   ^Sootlange 

length  ooroug 

9.  By,  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing,  should  be  rendered 
by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  inbem  or  babiir^ 
\)a^  (see  128,  5) : 


He  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
the  citizens  by  pretending  to 
be  an  old  soldier 

10.  Idioms : 

by  birth  oon  ©cburt 

by  chance  biirc^  3"fatt,  jufallig 

by  day  bei  2:age,  day  by  day, 

Xag  fiiv  %(x^ 
by  degrees  allmo()Ud) 
by  experience  aiiS  (Srfal^rung 
by  force  mit  ©elDdt 
by  hand  mit  ber  §anb 
by  heart  au8tt)enbig 
by  land  ju  ?anbe 
by  letter  brlcflid^ 
little  by  little  aUnial)U(^ 
by  all  means  aiif  jeben  gall,  auf 

attc  goUc,  jebenfaUs 


@r  ei'ttjedte  bag  SJiittcib  ber  8iivger, 
inbem  {or  baburc^  ba^)  er  tjorgab 
er  rtjcire  ein  alter  @olbat 


by  means  of  mtttctfi 

by  no  means  auf  feinen  %a\i,  fei* 

nc8iueg« 
know  by  name  bem  Xiamen  iiad) 

feuncn 
by  name  of  S'iomeng 
one  by  one  eiiier  iioc^  bcnr  anbcrn 
by  profession  uou  33evuf 
by  one's  self  fiir  ftd) 
by  trade  toon  ©eltJerbc,  titm  (Sit* 

trerbe  ita(^ 
by  way  of    -ttjeifc;    by  way  of 

trial  t)erfiid)§tt)eife 
by  the  way  beilaufig 
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163.  Down.  Adv.  Unten  ;  after  a  verb  of  motion,  ijin- 
unter,  \)\mh,  ^crunter,  ^erob  (see  133) : 

My  sister  is  down  stairs  SJJeine  @cf)tt)efter  ifl  unten 

She  came  down  stairs  @ic  tarn  l)erunter 

She  came  down  the  stairs  @ie  tarn  bie  Xxtppe  !)erunter 

The    stone    rolled   down  the      2)ci*  @tein  roUte  ben  S3erg  ^inuuter, 
mountain  "^inaB 

164.  Either.     I.  Pron.     See  40. 

11.  Conj.     1.  Uither . . .  or,  entlDeber  . . .  ober ;  see  217: 

I   shall   spend   next  summer  Sf^ddifteit  @ommer   iuerbe  id)  twU 

either  in  England  or  in  Nor-  tncber  in  (Snnlanb  ober  in  ^Jcor= 

way  Juegeu  subviugcii 

Either    you    must   depart    at  Giittueber  niiif^t  bu  {or  eutttJcbrr,  bu 

once,  or  you  will  arrive  too  mu^t)  jogleid)  abreifen,  ober  tin 

late  tommft  {see  108)  su  fpat  l^in 

2.  Not . . .  either,  audi)  md)t : 

It  is  true,  I  cannot  do  it;  but  SS  ift  tt)al)r,  ic^  fann  e8  nid^t  {see 

you  cannot  do  it  either  97),  bu  aber  and)  nidft 

Columbus  had  only  three  ships,  ^olumbug   l^atte   nur  brei  @d)iffe 

and    not   very   good    ships  unb  noc^  nid)t  einmal  je^r  gutc 
either 

165.  Ever.     Adv.     1.  =  at  any  time,  je,  jemal^  : 
If  you  ever  do  this  again  SBenn  bu  bieS  je  ttJieber  t^ujl 

2.  =  at  all  times,  for  ever,  immer,  aiif  immer,  auf  ett)ig : 
Ever  your  friend  Charles  ^uf  immer  S)ein  greunb  ^arl 

3.  After  an  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun  or  adverb 
(often  -soever),  awi),  and)  immer,  and)  mir,  nur  immer; 
these  particles  may  immediately  follow  the  pronoun  or 
adverb,  but  more  often  other  words  intervene : 

Whosoever  may  have  said  this      SBer  bteS  nur  tmmer  gcjagt  ^oben 
was  mistaken  mag,  ^at  fi^  geirrt 

# 
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Wherever  he  may  be,  I  shall  2Bo  cr  Quc^  fein  mag,  ic^  njcrbe  (see 

find  him  220)  il)n  finben 

From  whichever  side  you  may  3son  \vtiA\n  ®citc  man  jtc^  and) 

approach     this     wonderful  immer  bicfem  munbevooUcn  53auc 

building,   the  impression  is  nal)t,  ber  (Siubvucf  ift  ubcimalti* 

overwhelming  gcnb 

a.  With  less  emphasis,  whosoever  may  be  translated  by 
jebcr  bcr  (or  iueld;er),  a(le  bie  (or  tDcldje),  whenever  by  jebe^= 
mat  ttjenn,  wherever  by  iiberall  tvo,  etc. 

h.  For  however  and  «ver  so,  see  170,  I,  2. 

166.     For.     I.  Prep.     1.  =  in  place  of,  for  the  benefit 

of,  in  favor  of,  \\xx  : 

I  will  pay  for  you  3(^  trill  fiir  bid^  bega^Icn 

I  have  spoken  for  you  3c^  l^abc  fiir  bid^  gcjprod^cn 

I  am  for  free-trade  3(^  bin  fur  ben  grei^anbel 

a.  After  a  transitive  verb  accompanied  by  a  direct  ob- 
ject, for  in  this  sense  may  often  be  rendered  by  the  "  da- 
tive of  interest " ;  see  72. 

2.  =  in  exchange  for,  fiir,  um  : 

He  bought  a  pair  of  boots  for  @r   fauftc   cin  ^^aar  ©tiefcln  fur 

fifteen  marks  fiinfje^n  SpfJarf 

For  a  low  price  Um  cinen  gcringcn  ^rei« 

For  little  money  Um  weuig  ®elb 

3.  =  as,  al§,  fiir,  ju  (see  76) : 

I  learn  for  certain  3cf)  ^ore  oXi  gang  gcunf? 

I  took  him  for  an  Englishman  3c^  l)ielt  il)n  fiir  einen  Gngtdnber 

The  workmen  chose  him  for  2)ic  Slrbciter  mo^Iten  iiju  3U  i^rem 

their  leader  5luful)rcr 

4.  To  denote  aim,  purpose,  tuegen,  ^alber  (following  the 
noun) : 

They  killed  him  for  his  money      @ie  tdteten  i^n  jeineS  ®elbee  roegen, 

or  ^albec 
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a.  After  a  verb  expressing  motion,  ii adj : 

We  left  for  New  York  in  the  %m  3(bcnb  rcijlen  tuir  nod)  9?cid 

evening  9)orf  ab 

She  went  for  a  doctor  @ic  ging  na(^  cincm  Slrjtc 

He  sent  for  his  overcoat  Sr  fd^idfte  nac^  fcinem  flbcrrodc 

5.  To  denote  cause,  reason,  iDcgen ;  before  nouns  denot- 
ing feeling  or  emotion,  l)or  : 

The  judge  was  respected  for      2)er   9iid)ter   irurbc    luegcu   feiner 
his  honesty  and  his  wisdom  9?erf)tf(^affent)eit  unb  feiner  ^tug* 

^eit  gcadjtet 

a.  Before  nouns  denoting  emotions,  tor : 

He  could  hardly  speak  for  joy  (gr  !onnte  Dor  ?^rcubc  faum  f^rct^en 

For  pain  SSor  ©ci^merjen 

For  grief  3>or  i?ummer 

For  laughing  S3or  ^ad^cn 

For  pleasure  35or  ^Sergtiiigen 

6.  To  denote  time.  A.  Time  elapsed.  Use  the  ac- 
cusative with  or  without  a  strengthening  adverb  (see  80, 
2  and  a) : 

The  Saxons  and  Danes  fought      !Die  ©od^fen  unb  2)Qncn  fdn^jften 
for  many  years  Diele  3a^re  [l)inburcf),  (yr  lattg] 

a.  To  denote  the  length  of  time  which  an  action  or 
condition  has,  or  had,  continued,  use  the  same  construc- 
tion as  above,  or  the  preposition  f eit ;  see  106 : 

I  have  been  waiting  here  for      3d^  warte  ^icr  [feit]  brei  ©tunben 
three  hours 

B.  Time  to  elapse.     Generally  auf : 

I  am  going  to  France  for  six      3(^   gct)e    auf   fed^S  Socmen  «ad^ 

months  gronfrcic^ 

I  am  going  to  France  for  the      3(^  ge^c  nad^  ^^onfreid^,  itm  ben 

winter  Sinter  bort  jujubringeu 

0 
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7.  For,  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing  (see  128,  5),  should 
be  translated  by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  itJeil 
or  bafiir  bnf3,  in  case /or  expresses  cause,  and  by  iim  .  . .  ju 
with  the  infinitive,  or  according  to  128,  2,  in  case  for  ex- 
presses purpose: 


The  ministry  was  criticised  for 
not  taking  immediate  action 

I  have  engaged  a  man  for  pack- 
ing my  books 


8.  Idioms: 

for  all  that  tro^  aUebem 

once  for  all  ein  f iiv  aHe  aJlatc 

as  for  me  tt)Q8  mid)  betrifft 

for  example  jum  33eijpicl 

for  ever  auf  immcv 

for  fear  of  au8  guvd)t  Dov 

for  the  future    in  ^wfiii^ft^  3"' 

funftig 
for  good  auf  ittimer 
for  life   auf  Sebcngjeit,  lcbcn«= 

langlic^ 

11.  Conj.     ^enn  (see  217) : 

The  king  sent  his  son,  for  he 
himself  was  too  old  and 
feeble 


2)kn  tabelte  'iiOi^  2)?iniftcrium,  njeit 
(or  bafiir,  ha^)  eg  md)t  jogteid) 
aJJa^regeln  ergrtffen  Ijatte 

3c^  l^obe  mir  eiuen  ^Uiann  gum  ©In* 
padEcn  meiner  93ud)er  gemictet, 
or ,,.  gemlctct,  urn  mctnc SBiic^er 
einjupadcn 

for  the  life  of  me  fur  meiu  Seben 
line  for  line  ^t\{t  fiir  ^tWt 
for  the  love  of  him  t^m  gu  ?iebc 
it  is  not  for  me  to  judge    e§  gc* 

biil^rt  mir  nid)t,  ju  rid^teu 
for  the  moment  QugenbUcf(td) 
for  nothing  umfonft 
for  the  present  gegenttjartig 
for  the  sake  of  um  . . .  VDiKcu 
for  want  of  (x\\%  2Rauge(  an 
for  all  the  world  like  gcrabc  tt)ie 


S)er   ^onig    faubtc    jeiueu 
beuu   cr   fetbft   ttjor  gu  alt  unb 
fc^mac^ 


167.     From.     Prep.    1.  Usually  Don,  tiii^  {put  of),  often 
strengthened  by  a  suitable  adverb  (see  134,  3) : 

3d)  bin  ciumal  gu  gu§e  oou  3Wiiu= 
c^en  nad^  2Bieu  gegangen 

3d^  bin  au§  {more  rardy  mow)  ilBicn 

^argiool  gog  Xi(x%  @d^mert  au«  bcr 
@(^eibe  [^erou8] 

Sr  fid  t)om  @tu^Ic  [^cruntcr] 

%\x9>  ©runbfa^ 


I  once  walked  from  Munich  to 

Vienna 
I  am  from  Vienna 
Parzival  drew  his  sword  from 

its  sheath 
He  fell  from  his  chair 
From  principle 
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a.  In  the  sense  of  beginning  with,  beginning  at,  from 
should  be  translated  by  t^oii  .  .  .  an ;  an  may  be  omitted 
before  h\^  to: 

From  Tassau  to  Linz  the  roads  3Son    ^^affau    [au]    bi6   wad)  ^inj 

were  very  good  xoavm  hit  2Bege.fcl)r  gut 

From     that     time     he    grew  3Son  jener  *^eit  an  iDurbc  er  ^dxttv 
stronger 

From  my  childhood  3?on  mcincr  ^inb^eit  an,  or  auf 

2.  =  by,  according  to,  nac^ : 

To  judge  by  his  looks  @eincm  3luSfet)en  uacf)  ju  urteilcn 

3.  After  verbs  denoting  removal,  the  simple  dative 
should  be  used ;  see  69. 

4.  After  verbs  expressing  concealment,  Dor ;  after  verbs 
expressing  protection,  t)or  or  gegen  : 

She   concealed    her   troubles  ®ie   Derl)etmlic^te   i^rcn   Summer 

from  her  friends  dor  i^ren  greunbinncii 

An  umbrella  protects  us  from  2)cr  SRegenfd^irm  fc^il^t  un8  oor  bem 

the  rain  {or  gegen  ben)  ^eqm 

168.  Hardly.     See  Scarcely,  187. 

169.  Hence.    Adv.    1.  =  from  this  point,  [from]  hence, 

\)on  hter,  t)on  ha : 

Let  us  go  hence  ?a^t  un8  t)on  l)ier  fortgc^en 

He   sailed   to  Genoa,    [from]      ®r  fu^r  nad)  Oenua,  tjon  ba  nad) 
hence  to  Marseilles  9}iarfeiUe« 

2.  =  from  this  time : 

A  week  hence ;  a  year  hence        3»n  cincr  SBoc^e;  in  cincm  3a^re 

3.  =  for  this  reason,  baf)er,  be^l)a(6,  be^iuegen : 

He  is  faithful  to  his  friends,      ^r  bleibt  felnen  greunben  trcu,  t>a» 
hence  they  are  also  faithful         t)er  finb  ftc  audi  i^m  trcu 
to  him 
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170.     However.      I.  Adv.     1.   =  in  whatever  inanner, 

ioic,  iDte  (\\\6),  toie  and)  immer,  tnic  anct)  nitr,  iuie  rmr  immci* ; 

see  165,  3,  and  220 : 

However  he  may  do  it,  it  will      SfiJic  cr  e5  m\6)  nnfaiti^en  man,  e? 

be  a  difficult  piece  of  work  tuivb  cine  jc^nneric^e  5lrbeit  iDerben 

However  that  may  be  $fi?ie  bem  niic^  fciii  mag,  \\nt  fid)  'b^i^ 

and)  uevl)aUeu  mag 

2.  =  in  whatever  degree,   Hue  [a ltd}],  fo  [oilC^] ;   see  165, 

3  and  220: 

However  beautiful  she  was  SBic  fd)on  fte  [auc^]  ttiar,  or  fo  fdjon 

fie  [aud)]  mar 
However  diligently  he  studied        @o  flei^ig  er  [o.\\6)]  fliibiertc 

a.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  nod)  fo  ever  so 
much : 

However  rich  he  may  be,  he  Qr  mag  wod)  fo  rei(^  fcin,  er  mirb 

will   be   punished   for  this  boc^  fiir  biefeS  SBcrbred)en  beftraft 

crime  merbcu 

Every  remark,  however  unim-  3ebe  noc^  fo  immid^tige  Sctnerfimg 

portant,  was  reported  in  the  murbe  in  ben  SJJorgcnjeitnngcn  he^ 

morning  papers  rid^tet 

II.  Conj.      1.  With   much  emphasis,  =  hoivever  that 

may  he,  lt)ie  bent  aiicf)  fein  mag  (see  above,  1, 1),  or  tro^beni, 

tro^  allcbcm : 

However,  I  will  pardon  you      2:;ro^bem  {or  tvo^  allebem)  mill  \6) 
once  more  biv  no^  cinmal  O&rgei^cu 

2.  With  less  emphasis,  =  hut,  bod^,  jcbod),  aber,  adein ; 
boc^  and  a  (kill,  in  this  sense,  should  stand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  clause,  jcbod)  and  abcr  have  the  same  freedom 
of  position  as  the  English  however : 

He  was,  however,  very  fond  of      (Su  mar  jebod)  ein  grogev  9Jinfit(iebs 
music  liaber,  or  bod)  mar  er  ein  grower 

2;iufiriiebl)aber 
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The  enemy,  however,  did  not      2)0(^  fcfjtcn  un§  ber  {5ci"i>  "idU  },u 
seem  to  notice  us  bemerten,    or  allein   bcr   gcinb 

td)ien  nnS  tiid}t  311  bemerfcn 

171.  If.  Conj.  1.  Usually  UKint,  followed  by  the  im- 
perfect or  pluperfect  subjunctive  when  the  condition  is 
not  realized  (see  118);  the  following  hypothetical  clause 
is  often  introduced  by  |o  (see  140) : 

If  he  comes,  I  shall  go  away  5«enn  cr  fommt,  [fo]  gel)e  id)  fort 

If  I  were  rich,  I  should  travel  2Boim  id)  reid)  trdic,  [fo]  iDiirbc  id) 

for  several  years  me{)vcre  3al)re  rcifen 

If  I  had  not  known  him  so  2V?cnu  ic^  i()n  iud)t  fo  gut  gefannt 

well,  I  should  have  lent  him  l}atte,  [fo]  I)atte  id)  il]m  baS  ®elb 

the  money  geliet)en 

2.  Instead  of  tDenn  with  the  dependent  order  (see  236), 

the  interrogative  order  is  often  used  to  express  a  condition 

(see  235,  2)  ;  in  that  case,  ]o  is  very  regularly  used  at  the 

beginning  of  the  principal  clause : 

^ommt  cr,  fo  ge^e  id)  fort 
SBare  16)  xtid),  fo  triirbe  \6)  mef)rere  3a^ve  rcifeii 
^atte  id)  i'^n  nid)t  fo  gut  gefannt,  fo  l)dtte  id)  itim  bag  Oelb  gdic^en 
Compare  with  the  sentences  under  1. 

3.  The  conditional  clause  may,  of  course,  follow  the 
hypothetical  clause ;  in  that  case,  however,  the  interroga- 
tive order  is  not  used  except  to  express  a  condition  not 
realized : 

3c^  ge^e  fovt,  wenu  er  fommt 

3c^  triirbe  mc^rere  3a^ve  reifen,  meim  ic^  xtidf  tv'dxe,  or  mare  ic^  reid) 
3d)  l)attc  i^m  bag  ®elb  gegeben,  ttjenn  ic^  i^n  md)t  fo  girt  gefannt  t)atte, 
or  ^(itte  td^  i^n  uid^t  fo  gut  gefannt 

Compare  with  the  sentences  under  1. 

4.  For  as  if,  see  152,  2  c. 

5.  In  indirect  questions  both  if  and  whether  should  be 
translated  by  oh : 
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The  general  wished  to  find  out  !J)cr  (Seiieral  iDiinfd^tc  ju  crfa^ren, 
whether  the  enemy  would  ob  ber  ^einb  ben  iiad^ften  9Jiorgen 
attack  in  the  morning  or  not         angreifen  hjiirbe,  ober  nid^t 

Ask  that  man  if  he  can  show  ^^ragcn  <Bk  ben  9Jiann  bort,  ob  er 
us  the  way  to  the  station  un«  ben  2Beg  na6)  bent  35a^n^ofe 

geigen  fann 

172.     In.     I.  Adv.     1.  ^rinncn ;  after  a  verb  express- 
ing motion,  t)inein,  ^erein  (see  133) : 

I  called :  "  Come  in  "  3(j^  rief :  ,,^erein'' 

She  rushed  in,  in  great  excite-      @tc   fliirjte    in    grower  ^lufrcgung 

ment  herein 

I  went  in  to  help  him  3d^  glng  ^inein,  urn  t^m  ju  ^elfcn 

You  were  not  in  (at  home)  Xu  marft  nic^t  ju  §au|c 

2.  In  certain  familiar  phrases,  gu  .  .  .  t)eretn,  ^inetn : 
He  came  in  [by]  the  door  @r  !am  jur  2^^iir  tjcreln 

II.  Prep.     1.  Usually  in,  contracted  with  bent  to  tm: 

in  the  bottle  in  ber  %l(i\^t  in  Asia  in  5ljten 

in  the  book  im  S3u(^e  in  summer  tm  ©ontnter 

in  school  in  ber  @d^ulc  in  three  weeks  in  brei  SBod^cn 

in  Berlin  in  33erlin 

2.  To  express  the  time  of  day,  use  either  the  genitive 

(see  60)  or  an : 

in  the  morning  om  SJiorgcn  in  the  day-time   am  Soge,  or  bet 

in  the  evening  ont  Stbcnb  Sage 

But 

in  the  night  in  ber  ^Jac^t,  or  bet  ^adft 

3.  In  a  language,  auf : 

He  answered  in  German  @r  antttjortete  auf  S)eutf(^ 

What  do  you  call  this  in  Ger-  2Btc  nennt  man  {or  ttle  ^ci^t)  btc8 

man  ?  2)ing  auf  S)eutj{^  ? 
But 

In  German  there  are  two  de-  3m  3)eutfd)en  glBt  c«  gttjei  S)enino» 

clensions  tionen 
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4.  In  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing  should  be  translated 
by  bei  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -en  (see  128,  2),  or  by  a  sub- 
ordinate clause  introduced  by  a  suitable  conjunction  (see 
128,  5) ;  the  former  construction  should  be  chiefly  used 
when  time  or  an  accompanying  circumstance  is  to  be 
expressed : 

53cim  iiberfe^en  biejcrturgcn  ©telle 
ma(f)te  er  fiinf  ge^ler 

®cr  gurft  betries  jeine  ^lug^cit  \iQi= 
burd^,  ba§  cr  ben  geinb  mit  ©iite 
be^anbelte 


In  translating  this  short  pas- 
sage he  made  five  mistakes 

The  prince  showed  his  wisdom 
in  treating  his  enemies  kind- 

ly 

5.  Idioms: 

in  appearance    bent  5tnfc^eine 

in  comparison  im  ^ergleid^e 
in   conclusion     jum    ©c^tuffe, 

in  the  country  (not  in  another 

country)  im  ?anbe 
in  the  country  (not  in  the  city) 

Quf  bent  ?anbe 
in  honor  of  the  king   bem  ^b= 

nigc  ju  Sl)ren 
in  a  hurry  in  grower  (Site,  eilig 
be  in  a  hurry  in  grower  ©ilc 

jein,  groBe  ©lie  ^aben 
in  this  manner    auf  bie|c  {or 

jotd^e)  SBelfe 
there  is  nothing  in  it    eg  iji 


in  my  opinion  nac^  meiner  2tnji(^t 

in  press  imtev  ber  ^^Jreffc 

in  print  gcbnicft;  not  in  print  (all 

sold)  nergviffen 
in  the   reign  (of)     uuter  ber  9?C'- 

gieriuu] 
in  short  furg 
in  time  (on  time)   gu  red^ter  3"t, 

gur  rcdjten  '^d{,  red^tjeitig ;  (in 

future)  mit  ber  ^t\t 
in  times  past,  in  former  times 

friil^er,  e^emal« 
in  olden  times    in  (or  gu)   alten 

^etten 
in  truth  n)a^v^aftig 
in  this  way    aiif  bicfe  {or  fo(d)e) 

2Betfe 


nic^tS  baran 

173.  Instead,  Adv.  and  Instead  of,  Prep.  1.  In  German, 
anftatt  is  used  as  a  preposition  only ;  hence  both  the  ad- 
verb instead  and  the  preposition  instead  of  should  be 
rendered  by  an[tatt  with  a  genitive  ;  for  anftatt,  an  ©telle 
may  be  substituted : 
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Instead    of     his    father, 
mother  entered  the  room 

He  meant  to  take  quinine, 
took  arsenic  instead 

His  nephew  could  not  go, 
he  sent  a  friend  instead 


2.  After  instead  of,  a 
rendered  by  an  infinitive 


his      9tuftQtt    feines   SBaterS    trot   fciiic 

abutter  in8  dimmer 
but      (2i-  tDoUte  Sl)iniit   iielimeu,   na^m 

ober  anftatt  beffeii  (see  32)  ^vfcnit 
so      @ein  ^J?effe  touiite  md)t  liiugcljcu, 

bc6{)Qlb    fanbte    er   etneu   feincr 

^rcunbe    aitftatt   feincr,    or   aii 

feiner  ©telle 

verbal  noun  in  -ing  should  be 
with  511 ;  see  128,  5  a. 


174.     Into.     Prep.     %\\,  often  strengthened  by  a  suit- 
able adverb  (see  134,  3) : 


He  fell  into  the  water 
This  tavern  fell  into  disrepute 
The  general  sent  an  officer  into 
the  city  to  demand  its  sur- 
render 


S-r  fid  in  ba«  3Baffer 

S)icfeg  SBivt^^ang  tarn  in  ubein  ^Inf 

S)er  ©cneral  |cl)tc!te  einen  Offigier 

in  bie  @tabt  ^inein,  nm  fie  jnr 

llbcrgobe  Qufjuforbern 


175.    Like.    Adv.    Like  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways : 

1.  By  gleid),  sometimes  called  a  preposition  (see  137,  2), 
properly  an  adjective  in  apposition  and  therefore  un in- 
flected (see  18,  2),  and  governing  a  dative  (see  73),  which 
may  precede  or  follow;  this  construction  is  more  often 
used  when  the  comparison  has  reference  to  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  than  when  it  has  reference  to  any  other 
part. 

2.  By  luie  as,  which  requires  the  two  elements  of  the 

comparison  to  be  in  the  same  case : 

He  rushed  up  the  stairs  like  a      SSie  ein  SBa^nfmniger   (or  qletd) 
madman  einem   SSaljnfinnigen,   or  etnem 

i\>al)nfinnigen   gteid))    ftiir,^te  ev 
bie  2:reppe  binanf 
He  treated  me  like  a  school-      ©r  bet)Qnbc(tc  mid)  loie  einen  ®d)ul» 
4oy  inngen 
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a.  3Bte  may  be  strengthened  by  a  preceding  e6enfo  or 
gerabe,  just,  and  the  second  part  of  the  comparison  is  very 
often  introduced  by  |o  : 


Like  his  mother,  Goethe  had 
brown  hair  and  dark  lustrous 
eyes 


Wit  (or  gerabe  n)ie,  or  cbcnfo  w'lc) 
jeiiie  abutter,  fo  l)atte  aud)  @oetl)c 
brauneS  ^aar  uub  biintle  fuii= 
fehtbe  Slngcu 


176.  Much.  Adv.  When  expressing  degree,  not  meas- 
urable quantity,  much,  very  much  should  generally  be 
rendered  by  fel)r,  otherwise  by  Utel : 


She  was  very  much  grieved 
I  respect  him  very  much 
He  is  much  (i.  e.  highly)  re- 
spected 
He  is  much  (i  e.  by  many,  or 
in  many  ways)  maligned 


>Sie  njar  fel)i-  befiimmert 
^6)  Qd)tc  x\)\\  fel)r  [\\o6)\ 
(Sr  tft  fel^v  geac^tct 

(Sr  t|^  Diet  oerteumbet 


177.  Neither  [.  .  .  nor],     I.  Pron.     See  40. 

II.  Conj.     1.  Neither  .  .  .  nor,  tueber  .  .  .  nod) : 

She  was   neither   industrious  ®ie  irar  hjeber  tteifeig  noc!^  begabt 

nor  talented 

I  am  neither  rich,  nor  have  I  3d)  bin  lucbcr  rcid^,  nod)  \)(!ibt  id) 

any  desire  to  become  so  ^Seulangen  banad),  eS  511  merbcii 

2.  Not .  . .  neither,  7iot .  .  .  nor,  nic^t . . .  iinb  and)  nidjt : 
I  did  not  go  to  the  concert  last      ^6)    wax   gefteru  ^benb   nid)t  ini 
night,  neither  (nor)  can  I  go         (Concert  iinb  ^eute  ?tbenb  fann  id) 
to-day  and)  iiic^t  ^inge^cn 

178.  Of.    Prep.     See  57  ff. 

179.  Off.     I.  Adv.     1.  =  distcmt,wdt  tv^Q,  tnt^txnt: 
Far  off,  a  great  way  off  SBeit  lueg;   loeit  Don  l)iev,  oon  ba, 

uoii  bort 

2.  =  awai/i  after  verbs  of  removal,  tucg,  fort,  bauon : 
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He  hurried  off  to  catch  the      (5r  eiltc  batjon  {or  fort),  urn  ben 

train  3"9  3"  errcic^en 

He  got  off  yrith  his  life  dx  tarn  mit  bcm  l^cbcn  ba»on 

3.  =  down,  ^erab,  Ijerunter,  t)inab,  ^iniinter  (see  133) : 
He  fell  off  and  broke  his  leg         @r  fiel  ^entnter  unb  brad)  ha9  53cin 

4.  Idioms : 

Off  and  on  %h  mib  gu;  batb  fo,  bolb  fo 

He  is  well  off  (Sr  ift  in  guten  Umftanbcn 

Everything  went  off  well  SttteS  giug  gut  ah,  or  oon  ftattcn 

Take  off  one's  hat  @eineu  §ut  abitc^men 

Take  off  one's  coat,  one's  boots      @einen  9?od,  jeiue  ®tiefcl  auSgic^cn 

I  must  be  off  now  3d)  muO  ie^t  fort 

Put  off,  delay  25er|d)iebeu,  t)inau8jd^ieben 

II.    The  preposition  of  should  be  rendered  by  Don, 

strengthened   by   a   suitable   adjective   or   adverb    from 

among  those  mentioned  above  (see  134,  3) : 

The  tavern  is  a  mile  off  the      S)a8  SSirtS'^auS  ift  cine  WlnU  Don 

road  ber  ?anbftia^c  entferut 

He  jumped  off  the  horse  dx  jprang  bom  ^^ferbc  Ijerunter 

180.     On.     I.  Adv.     1.  In  phrases  like  to  have  on,  put 

on,  an  or  anf ;  see  below,  II,  1  and  2 : 

She  had  a  white  dress  on  @ic  ^attc  ein  tt)eifec«  ^leib  on 

He  put  his  fur  cap  on  (Sr  fe^te  feiue  ^elgmii^e  oiif 

2.  =  forward,  further,  \oxi,  tt)eitei\  t)ortt)drt§: 

They  marched  on  until  it  be-  @ic  marfd^ierten  niciter  bi«  e«  bun» 

came  dark  fet  triirbe 

I  went  on  reading  3ci^  fut)r  fort  gu  lefcn 

And  so  on  Unb  jo  ttjeiter 

From  now  on  35on  jc^t  an 

II.  Prep.     1.  =  close  hy,  or  touching,  an  object,  an : 

Cologne  is  on  the  Rhine  ^otu  tiegt  am  SJI^cin 

The  picture  hangs  on  the  wall      2)a8  33ltb  pngt  on  ber  SBonb 

I  knocked  on  the  door  3d^  flopftc  an  bte  X^iir 
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2.  =  on  top  of,  or  resting  on,  ouf : 

The  book  is  lying  on  the  table       ®a8  ©ltd)  tiegt  auf  bcm  2:t|c^ 


A  stork  has  his  nest  on  the 

roof  of  the  church 
Go  and  lay  this  book  on  my 

desk 


(gin  @tord^  I)at  fcin  9^cfl  auf  bcm 

2)ocf)C  ber  tird)c 
®et)cn  @ie  i)in  unb  icgcn  @ie  bieS 

S3uc^  auf  meiu  ^utt 


3.  To  denote  time,  an  (see  60) : 


On  Monday 

On  a  fine  morning 

On  the  first  of  April 

4.  =  about,  u6er : 

A  treatise  on  electricity 


9lm  TlontaQ 

%n  einem  f(^oneu  3Worgen,  or  ciueS 

fd^oncn  SD'Zorgcns 
2lm  crflcn  2(^ril 


etnc  Slb^anbtung  iiber  bic  (g(ectrl= 
citot 


5.  Oti  with  a  verbal  noun  in  -ing  should  be  rendered 
by  a  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  alio ;  see  128,  5. 

6.  Idioms : 


on  account  [of]  tDcgen 

on  no  account  uuter  feincn  Um= 

flanbeu 
on  board  an  33orb 
call   on   one    (visit)    befuc^cn, 

(summon)  aufforbcrn 
on  this  condition   untcr  bicfer 

33ebingung 
on  the  contrary  im  ©egentcU 
on  foot  ju  gufe 
on  hand  tjorrotig 
on  the  one  hand  auf  ber  ciucn 

@elte,  eincrjctts 

181.    Only.    Adv.     1.  ^ur 

Only  five  miles  from  here 
If  I  had  only  known  it 


on  horseback  ju  ^ferbc,  ride  on 

horseback  vciteu 
on  land  auf  bem  '^a\\\)?,  am  I'anbe, 

an  bag  I'anb 
on  this  occasion  bei  biefer  ®ctegeu» 

l)eit 
on  my  part  meinerjcitS 
on  purpose  alifici)tUd),  mit  %hfid)t 
on  shore  auf  bem  l^anbe,  am  I'anbc, 

an  t>a^  ?aub 
on  one  side  auf  ber  einen  @citc 
on  a  sudden  ))lol5Ud) 
on  these  terms   untcr  bicfcu  ^t" 

bingungen 


9tur  fiinf  SD^cilcn  »on  ^icr 
Senn  tcf)  e«  niir  genju^t  ^tte 
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In  optative  sentences  like  the  last,  the  German  nur  is 
even  more  common  than  the  English  only. 

2.  =  not  yet  more  than,  erft : 

I  had  ouly  read  a  few  pages  3cl^  l^atte  erfl  luenige  (geitcn  gctefcii, 

when  he  returned  at3  er  juriidftam 

She  was  only  three  years  old  @ic  hjar  erft  brei  3al)vc  all,  al« 

when  her  mother  died  i^rc  2JJitttcr  ftarb 

3.  Be  careful  not  to  confound  the  adjective  only  with 

the  adverb  ;  the  former  is  ein^tg : 

The  only  reliable  work  on  this      ®a8  cingige  5iH)erlajftgc  SBerf  uber 
subject  is  by  a  Frenchman  bie|en  ©egeiiftanb  ift  t>ou  ciiiciu 

^ransofeii  gejd^rieben 

182.      Out.      I.  Adv.      1.    Ordinarily,   bvQufeen ;    after 

verbs  expressing  motion,  Ijinau^,  {)erau^  (see  133) : 

Out  on  the  ocean  2)rau^en  auf  bem  3Jiccrc 

Out  in  the  fields  S^rau^en  auf  "titw  ^elbern 

He  rushed  out  into  the  street  (Sr  \i\\Xfiit  Quf  bie  @trafec  ^inou« 

1  will  call  him  out  ^6)  Witt  i^n  l^cvau«rufcn 

2.  With  certain  verbs,  in  certain  senses  (see  131),  an^i ; 

likewise  in  certain  idioms  : 

Mr.  S.  is  going  out  now  §err  @.  gel^t  je^t  QU8 

I  was  out  (not  at  home)  ^^  xoax  au^,  nirf)t  ju  §aufc,  au«ge* 

gangcn 
The  fire  is  out  2)Q0  geuer  ift  auS 

School  is  out  2)ic  @c^ule  ift  aw^ 

II.  Out  of.     Prep.     1.  =  outside  of,  auBerfialb  : 

We  live  three  miles  out  of  the      2Bir  hJO^nen  brei  a^ieilen  augcr^atb 
city  ber  @tabt 

2.  After  a  verb  expressing  motion,  out  of  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  au§  .  .  .  ^erau^,  I}inau^  (see  133) : 

The  child  fell  out  of  the  car-      2)a8   jtinb   fiet   au8    beiu   iSagen 
riage  l^erau^ 
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a.  In  many  expressions,  however,  511  .  .  .  I)craii^,  f)uiaib5 

at,  out  .  .  .hy  should  be 


SBir  ritten  jur  ©tabt  ^inaiie 

2)er  ^ergog  tuiirbc  jum  Sanbc  ^iii- 

a\\%  gejagt 
5)a§  9J?dbi^cn  ging  jiir  ^intcrtpr 

hinauS 
3d|  fa^  sum  gcnfter  ^inaug 


is  more  common,  and  out 
rendered  in  the  same  way : 

We  rode  out  of  the  city 

The  duke  was  driven  out  of 
the  country 

The  girl  went  out  by  the  back 
door 

I  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow 

3.  Out  of  =  from,  on  account  of  qu^  : 

Out  of  malice  9tu8  @d)abcufreubc 

Out  of  love  3lug  2kht 

4.  To  express  material,  an§> : 

This  bridge  is  built  out  of  steel      S)icfe  ^riicfe  ift  au8  (Stal^l  gebout 

5.  To  he  out  of  (lack)  is  nic^t  me^r  t)a6en : 


I  am  out  of  paper 

6.  Idioms: 

out  of  breath  ouger  Slteni 
out  of  business  nid^t  mel)i:  in: 

@ef(i)aft 
out  of  humor   |d)led}t  gelaimt, 

fd)tcci^ter  ^anm  {see  59,  3) 
out  of  oflBce  nic^t  met)r  im  3lmt 
■   out  of  practice  au^er  Ubung 


^6)  l)abe  !ein  ^^a^icr  me^r 


out  of  print  tjergriffcn 

out  of  sight  —  out  of  mind    au« 

ben  3lugeu  —  an^  bent  ®inu 
out  of  tune  Uerfttmmt 
out  of  the  way  (secluded)   abgc:= 

leg  en,  enttegen 


See  211,  I. 
1.   =  not  within,   au§er^aI6 ; 


183.  Outside.     I.  Adv. 
II.    Outside  of.     Prep. 

see  211,  II,  1. 

2.  =  not  including,  au^er ;  see  158,  2. 

184.  Over.     I.  Adv.     1.  =071  the  other  side,  briiben ; 
after  verbs  expressing  motion,  Ijcriibcr,  fjiniiber  (see  133) : 
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My  father  lives  over  there 
He  is  Qver  (e.  g.  over  the  river) 
We  sailed  over  to  England 
My  v^ife  is  coming  over  next 
spring 


3Jiein  58atcr  njo^nt  bort  briibcn 
(Sr  ijl  briiben 

SBir  fegelten  nodf)  ©nglanb  l)iniibcr 
2Reine  grou  fommt  narfjfieg  ^rul^= 
ja^r  l^eruber 


2.  =  past,  Dorbei,  t)oniber,  qu^  : 


The  performance  was  over  at 
ten  o'clock 

3.  =  left,  iibrig  : 

Fifty  baskets  were  left  over 


2)ie  SSorftetlung  War  um  je^n  Ul^r 
tooriibcr 


giinfjig   ^brbc   tuarcn    iibrig   ge= 
blicben 


4.  =  (?t;er  again,  nod)  einmal : 

We  had  to  do  it  all  over  2Bir  mugten  e8  aUe«  uoc^  einmal 

madden 

II.  Prep.  Generally,  iiber,  often  strengthened,  after 
verbs  expressing  motion,  by  a  following  ^eriiber,  f)inut)cr 
(see  133  and  134,  3) : 


His  father's  portrait  hung  over 

the  sofa 
We  walked  over  the  bridge 

The  horse  came  running  over 

the  bridge 
Over    eighty    members    were 

present 
Frederick  II.  ruled  over  Prussia 

from  1740—1786 
He  mourned  over  this  loss  till 

he  died 
Over  night 


2)a8   33ilbni8   feineS  25ater8   ^iug 

iiber  bem  @ofa 
SBir  gingen  iiber  bie  SBriicfe  [^iit* 

iiber] 
3)a§  ^ferb   tarn   iiber  bie  iBriicfe 

[^eriiber]  gerannt 
iiber  ac^tgig  2JiitgIieber  tuaren  an* 

mefenb 
griebrid^  II.  regicrte  iiber  ^reu^eii 

Don  1740—1786 
Sr  trauertc  iiber  btejen  35erUifl  bi« 

3U  feinem  Sobe 
Uber  dladjt 


185.     Past.     I.  Adv.     ==  by,  see  162,  I,  2. 

II.  Prep.     1.  =  by,  see  162,  II,  3. 

2.  =  beyond,  mc^x  ai^,  iiber  .  .  .  i)mau^  (see  134,  3) : 
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Your  fathor  must  be  past  sev-      2)ein  '3ater  mu6  iiber  (or  mc^r  nl8) 

enty  fteb^tg  3af)re  alt  fein    - 

A  quarter  past  seven  (Sin  5Slcrtel  iiad)  fieben;  see  153,  6 

186.     Rather.    Adv.    1.  =  preferably,  liebcr ;  also  e^er, 

especially  when  followed  by  a(^  ^^^aw ;     • 

I  had  rather  stay  at  home  3c^  bteibc  Uebcr  gu  ^aufc 

The  prisoner  said,  he  would  2)er  ©efangene  fagte,  cr  triirbc  cl^cr 

rather  die  than  betray  his         {or  Ueber)  fterben,  atS  fein  35oter» 

country  lanb  ocrraten 

a.  The  ideas  expressed  in  English  by  like  to,  prefer  to, 

like  best  to  are  most  commonly  expressed  in  German  by 

the  adverbs  gcrn,  (tcber,  am  liebften  (see  102,  2  a,  and  105, 

3  a): 

I  like  to  teach,  but  I  like  bet-  3d)  Iel)ve  giuar  gein,  aber  id^  ftu= 
ter  {or  I  prefer)  to  study,  biere  nod)  Ueber,  nnb  ic^  reife  am 
and  I  like  best  to  travel  liebften 

2.  After  a  negative,  eljcu  should  be  used : 

The  next  morning  he  was  no  Xcn  nad)ften  iDiornen  ging  c«  i^m 
better,  rather  worse  nic^t  beffer,  elier  fd)limnier 

3.  =  more,  md)v,  e()er ;  =  more  correctly,  t)tclmc()r : 

He  came  rather  {or  more)  be-      Sr  tarn  mel^r,  njeil  er  mnfite,  at8 

cause  he  must,  than  because         rt)eil  er  moUte 

he  wished  to  come 
He  is  a  German,  or  rather  an      (gr  ift  cin  2)entfd^er,  obei'  t»iclmel)u 

American  of  German  descent         ein  '2[meri!aner  tjon  bcntfc^er  5lb= 

hmft 

.4.  =  somewhat,  etrt)a^5,  ^icmftd^,  gang,  which  are  often 

qualified  by  eigeiltltc^  really : 

His  account  of  the  matter  was  @ein  i8erid)t  don  ber  '^Gi6)t  tttor 

rather  amusing  [eigentUd)]  ganjj  amiifant 

He  has  rather  good  taste  in  (Sr^at  giemlid)  guten  ©efc^mad  in 

literary  matters  Utteravifc^en  2)ingen 
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5.  The  rather,  urn  fo  mel)r,  um  jo  ef)er  (see  191) : 

The  president  felt  compelled  2)er  ^rdfibent  fii^Ite,  bafe  ei  geqcn 
to  be  just  to  the  accused,  the  ben  5tngc!(agtcn  fiered)t  feln  niiiffc, 
rather  because  he  personally         iiin  jo  mc^r,  "iia.  er  i^n  peijouUd) 

disliked  him  iud)t  tcibcn  moc^tc 

• 

187.  Scarcely.  Adv.  Scarcely,  hardly,  fauni.  A  fol- 
lowing subordinate  clause,  introduced  by  when,  should  be 
rendered,  in  German,  by  a  principal  clause  introduced  by 
jo  or,  more  rarely,  by  \>a  (see  140) : 

He  had  scarcely  [or  scarcely  @r  l)atte  faiim  (or  faum  ^ottc  cr) 
had  he)  given  the  order,  bcii  S3efet)l  gcgebcn,  fo  ttjar  bcr- 
when  it  was  executed  fctbc  fd^ou  ait«geftil)rt 

188.  Since.     I.  Adv.     1.  ^=  since  then,  feitbem,  feitl^er: 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  3d)  ^abc  \\)x\.  fcitbcm    {or  f either) 

uic^t  gefe^cn 

2.  =  ago,  Dor  with  the  dative : 

Many  years  since  3>or  oielcn  3o^rcn 

II.  Prep.    <Sett ;  Don  .  .  .  an : 

Since  my  childhood  @cit  mciiicr  ^iub^cit 

Since  the  beginning  33on  ^liifong  an 

III.  Conj.  1.  When  used  in  a  purely  temporal  sense, 
since  is  feit  or  jcitbem : 

Since  my  brother  spent  a  year  <Scit   mcin    iB ruber    ein  Sflt)r   in 

in  Germany,  he   has  been  Xeutjdilanb  ttjar,  intercjfiert  (see 

much  interested  in  German  106)  n  ftc^  jetjr  fiir  beutfdje  'i'o- 

politics  litif 

Since  I  have  lived  in  the  sub-  @citbcm  id)  in  ber  2$orftabt  n)ol)nc, 

urbs,  I  have  seen  but  little  l^abc  i(^  t^u  nur  tuenig  gc|e!)cn 
of  him 

2.  When  since  expresses  cause,  it  should  be  translated 
by  ba : 
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Since  he  is  my  friend,  I  must 
help  him 


'^  cr  mciu  ^rciinb  ift,  fo  (see  140) 


189.     So.     I.  Adv.     1.  To  denote  manner  or  degree, 
generally  }o : 


I  am  not  so  tired  as  I  was  last 

night 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  lend 

me  your  umbrella  ? 
So  much  the  better 
If  that  is  so,  we  have  no  time 

to  lose 
Is  that  so  ?     {Exclamation) 
She  was  so  feeble  that  she  had 

to  be  carried  home 


3(i)  bin  nic^t  fo  miibe,  al«  ic^  geftcru 

3lbenb  toax 
Swollen  @ie  fo  gut  fein,  mir  3^rcu 

9icgcnfd)irm  511  leit)en  ? 
Urn  fo  beffcr ;  see  191 
SBcnn  ba«  {or  bem)  fo  ift,  [fo]  tjabeu 

mix  feinc  ^eit  3«  tocrliereu 
@o?  or  2BtrtIii})? 
@ic  wax  fo  fc^mac^,  i>a^  man  ftc 

nad)  ^aufc  tragcn  mu^tc 


2.  To  represent,  without  emphasis,  a  preceding  word  or 
an  idea  previously  expressed,  use  e^  (see  29,  1  c) : 

3d)  n)iU  telegrap^iercn,  »cnn  @ic 
n)iinfd)cn,  bag  ic^  c8  t^uc,  or, 
simply,  trenn  ®ie  e3  tt.nhifd)eu 

©r  mar  inimer  ein  unanfleue^mer 
Wlen\(ii,  unb  tourbe  c8  noc^  met)r, 
at8  cr  feineS  OnfciS  33ermbgen 
crbte 


I  will  telegraph,  if  you  wish 
me  to  do  so 

He  was  always  disagreeable, 
and  became  still  more  so 
when  he  inherited  his  uncle's 
fortune 


II.  Conj.     1.  Coordinating,  =  thus,  therefore,  alfo,  inib 
fo,  be^f)alb : 

You  were  not  at  home,  so  I      3)u  trarft  nidjt  jju  §aufc,  unb  fo  (or 
went  away  again  olfo,  bc«^alb)  ging  id)  ttjiebcr  fort 

.  2.  Subordinating,  =  so  that,  fo  ha%   bamit  (see  113,  2 

and  3) : 

I  drew  the  curtain,  so  he  might      C<cf)  jog  ben  SBor^ang  bor,  bamit  er 
not  see  me  mid^  nid^t  fal^c 


190.     That.     Conj.     1.  Ordinarily,  ha^  (see  114  ff.) : 
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I  know  that  he  is  rich  3d)  tvcif?,  bafe  er  reid)  ifl 

I  thought  that  you  had  left  for  3rf)  bad)tc,  ba^  bit  nod)  33crtin  ab- 

Berlin  gcrcift  tt)dreft 

I  hope  that  you  will  soon  come  3d)  ^offe,  bail  bit  balb  mieber  fom= 

again  men  iuirft 

2.  [So]  that,  fo  ba^ ;  [m  orc?er]  ^/la^,  fo  boB,  bamit  (see 
113,  2  and  3) : 

I  was  so  surprised  that  I  could  3d)  wax  fo  ubenafd)t,  \ici^  id)  tanm 

hardly  speak  jpred)cu  fonntc 

His  father  was  poor,  so  that  (Seiu  looter  tvav  arm,  jo  ha^  er  ben 

he  could  not  send  the  boy  to  A'nabeu  iiid)t  in  bie  @d)ulc  f d^icf en 

school  tonnte 

I  had  to  hurry  [so  or  in  order]  3d)  mu^te  mi(^  ci(en,  bamit  id)  ben 

that  I  might  not   lose  the  „*^ug  iud)t  Derfdumte,  or  urn  ben 

train  3ug  iiid)t  ju  fterjaumen 

191.  The.  Adv.  1.  Simple  the,  before  a  comparative, 
mn  fo,  or  bcfto  : 

Goethe  sought  to  win  Herder's  ®oetl)C  jiid^te  ftd)  {see  72,  a)  §er* 

respect,  the  more  so  as  the  ber8  ?ld)tung  ju  cvtucvben,  urn  fo 

latter  treated  him  somewliat  mel)r,  aU  bicfer  il)u  cttt)08  t)er» 

contemptuously  dd)tlid)  bet)anbeltc 

All  the  better  3)efto  beffer,  or  umfo  beffer 

2.  If  two  clauses  are  connected  by  the  correlatives  the 
. .  .  the,  ascertain  first  which  of  the  two  is  the  subordi- 
nate, which  the  principal  clause ;  the  former  should  be 
introduced  by  je,  the  latter  by  bcfto  or  iinifo ;  when  both 
clauses  are  very  short,  je  .  .  .  jc  is  sometimes  used ;  pay 
attention  to  the  order  of  words  (see  221  and  236) : 

The  more  he  learned,  the  more  3c  mel^r  er  Icrnte,  befto  bcfd)cibcncr 

modest  he  became  iDurbe  er 

You  will  like  him  the  better,  (Sr  tt)irb  btr  um  fo  mel)v  ffcfaUen,  jc 

the  longer  you  know  him  Idnger  bu  i^n  fcnnft 

The  sooner,  the  better  3c  e^er,  je  beffer 
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192.     There.    Adv.     1.  !l)ort,  with  less  force  ha ;  after 

a  verb  of  motion  (see  132)  bortftin,  bal)ni,  or,  with  less 

force,  simply  t)in  ;  another  adverb  of  place  never  precedes, 

but  follows,  bort  and  ha  : 

Here  and  there  §ier  iinb  bovt,  or  ^ier  unb  ta 

My  aunt  lives  up  there  yjieiiie  Xante  ttJol^nt  bort  {or  ha) 

obeu 
I  came  from  there  3d^  fam  toon  bort[t)er],  or  oon  ba 

[l)er] 
I  am  going  there  3cf)  9el)e  bort^in,  or  bal^iii,  or  ^in 

a.  After  a  noun,  there  may  be  rendered  by  the  adjec- 
tive bortig : 

The  authorities  there  S)ic  bortigen  S3el)orbcn 

2.  Compounds  (see  136) : 

thereabouts,  {of  place)  ba  ^er*  therefrom  bauon 

VLxn,  (o/ nwmfter)  imgefat)v  therein  barin 

thereafter  banad:)  thereof  baoon 

thereat  babci,  bariiber;  see  153  thereupon  barauf 

therefore,  adv.  begmegen,  bafiiv;  therewith  bomit 

cory.  a\\o,  folglid) 

3.  The  unaccented,  so-called  "  expletive "  there,  which 
is  used  before  the  verb  when  the  subject  follows,  should 
be  rendered  by  the  impersonal  e^,  followed  by  the  verb, 
which  must  agree  in  number  with  the  logical  subject  fol- 
lowing (see  82  and  223) : 

There  lay  several  open  books  @«    logcn    ntcl)rere    Qufgc|(!)tageiie 

on  the  table  53ud)er  onf  bem  X\\(i)t 

There  followed  two  chapters  (gg  folgten  jmei  ^opitel  iibev  flop* 

on  Klopstock  and  Lessing  ftorf  unb  !?cffing 

a.  But  e§  should  be  omitted  whenever  any  other  ele- 
ment of  the  sentence  precedes  the  verb;  there  should 
then  remain  untranslated : 

# 
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Once,  there  came  two  beggars 

to  our  door 
When  he  arrived,  there  were 

many  people  at  the  station 

to  greet  him 
Beside  the  doctor,  there  were 

three  persons  in  the  room 


©inmal  famen  (or  cs  !amcn  eiumal) 
jnjci  S3ettler  an  unfcrc  2^^iire 

3118  cr  an!am,  ttjaren  t)iele  !i?eute  aiif 
bem  S3Ql^nt)ofe,  it)n  ?,\i  begriifieu 

Slufeer  bcm  3)ottor  wami  brei  ^er- 
fonen  im  ^inimer 


193.  There  is  {there  are)  may  be  translated  by  e§  ift 
(e^  finb),  or  by  ei3  gibt. 

1.  (£^  ift,  e^  finb  are  used  as  in  English  there  is,  there 
are,  according  as  the  logical  subject  is  in  the  singular  or 
in  the  plural ;  in  either  case,  e^  should  be  omitted  when 
any  other  element  of  the  sentence  precedes  the  verb : 

There  is  a  vast  difference  be-      (g§  tft   ein  ungel)eurer  Unterjci)icb 


tween  these  two  countries 
There  were,  at  that  time,  many 

fine  pictures  in  this  gallery 
But 
At  that  time,  there  were  many 

fine  pictures  in  this  gallery 


jroijc^cn  biefen  beibcn  i?anbcrn 
(S€  njarcn  ju  jencr  ^t'lt  t)tele  fti)i3ne 
S3ilbcr  in  bicjcr  ©allcrie 

3u  icncr  3flt  toaxm  biele  fcf)onc 
SBilbcr  in  blejcr  ©atlcvic 


2.  In  the  expression  c§  Qibt,  e§  is  consistently  treated 
as  the  grammatical  subject;  it  is  never  omitted,  but 
stands  either  before  or  after  the  verb,  as  the  rules  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  sentence  may  require  (see  222  a) ;  the 
verb  always  remains  in  the  singular,  and  the  logical  sub- 
ject stands  in  the  accusative  as  the  grammatical  object  of 
Gibt : 

©8  glbt  elnen  beffcren  SBcg,  iiomlici) 
ben  9?ecfar  cntlang 

g^rii^er  gob  e§  me^r  freic  ®tabtc  in 
S)eutjc^Ianb  al«  jefet 


There  is  a  better  road,  viz. 
along  the  Neckar 

Formerly,  there  were  more  in- 
dependent cities  in  Germany 
than  now 

When  there  were  no  railroads 
and  telegraphs 


9tl8  e8  no6)  ?elne  Sijenba^neu  unb 
2;elegra|)l|en  gab 
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194.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  difference 
between  the  use  of  e^  ift  (e^  ftnb)  and  that  of  e^  Qxht 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb, 

c^S  Q\ht  is  often  used  to  denote  that  something  is  produced 

by,  or  follows  from,  certain  conditions : 

A  quarrel  ensued  (S8  gab  ®trelt 

A  terrible  confusion  was  the      (SS  gab  eine  fiird^tcrUc^e  ^Sertrirrung 
consequence 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  e^  ift  (e^  ftnb)  should  be  used 
when  the  predicate  is  an  adjective ;  and  when  the  predi- 
cate is  a  past  participle,  fein  or  tuerben  should  be  used  ac- 
cording to  92 : 

There  were  many  of  my  friends  68  ttjorcn  tjlele  Don  nteinen  ^reuu- 

present  ben  gegeiUDortig 

There    were     many    persons  (Sg  njurbcn  Oleic  ^erfonen  gctotct 

killed  or  injured  ober  tjcrnjunbet 

3.  (S^  gibt  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  a  subject, 

either  in  general  (when  no  place  is  specified),  or  in  its 

natural  surroundings : 

There  are  white  elephants  @g  gibt  tt)ci^e  (gtep^anten 

There  are  lions  in  Africa,  but  @8  gibt  l^otuen  in  2Ifri!a,  abcr  nid)t 

not  in  Europe  in  Suropa 

There  are  about  180  millions  68   gibt   ungefol^r    180  2TiiIlioneu 

of    Mohammedans    in    the  9Kol^ammebancr  in  ber  SSelt 

world 

There   are    men  who   would  @e  gibt  3)?enjc^en,  bie  ba§  3lncrbieten 

gladly  accept  this  offer  gem  annel)mcn  ttJiirben 

There    are    flowers    that  eat  68  gibt  SBlumen,  toelc^c  3nfetten 

insects  freffeu 

There  are  edible  birds'-nests  68  gibt  epore  SSogelncftcr 

4.  (£^  ift  (e^  finb)  is  used  to  denote  the  accidental  or 
temporary  existence,  in  a  specified  place,  of  a  subject 
which  might  as  naturally  be  in  another  place : 
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There  are  white  elephants  in  G^  finb  irei^e  @Ic^)'^antcn  in  blefer 

this  menagery  ^^enagerie 

There  are  fifteen  persons  in  (S6  fiub  fiinfjel)!!  ^|Jerfonen  in  bicjem 

this  room  3^"^'"^^ 

There  are  beautiful  flowers  in  ©g  ftnb  fd)i3iic  Slum  en  in  biefcm 

this  bouquet  ®trau§e 

There  is  a  bird's-nest  in  this  e§   ift   ein    ^Sogclnep    in    biefem 

tree  S3oume 

a.  But  notice  the  common  formula : 
There  was  once  a  man  who,  etc.      @8  mar  cinmat  ein  aJiann,  ber  k. 

5.  There  are  many  less  definite  cases  in  which  either 
e^  gibt  or  e^  ift  (e^  fiub)  should  be  used  according  as  the 
conditions  seem  to  approach  those  stated  under  3  or  those 
stated  under  4.  In  some  cases  the  one  expression  would 
be  nearly  as  correct  as  the  othei. 

195.  While  the  construction  explained  in  192,  3  is 
more  common  than  the  corresponding  English  construc- 
tion with  there,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  numerous 
cases  in  which  there  is  {there  are)  should  not  be  translated 
either  by  e§  ift  (e^  finb)  or  c§  gibt.  More  definite  expres- 
sions are  to  be  preferred,  and  the  student  is  advised  to 
make  use  of  such,  whenever  they  readily  suggest  them- 
selves : 

There  is  a  bridge  across  the      53ei  ^oln  fiii)rt  (leads)  eine  Sriide 

Rhine  near  Cologne  iibcr  ben  9i^ein 

There  are  twelve  companies  in      (Sin    Siegiment    ^at    jnjotf    S^om* 

a  regiment  pagnieu 

There  is  Prussic  acid  in  peach-      ^^firfic^fcine    entl^alten     (contain) 

stones  S3  (an  jd  live 

In  that  year  there  was  a  great      3n  jenem  Sa^re  ^errjd)te   (ruled, 
famine  prevailed)  eine  grofee  §unger8not 

a.  It  is,  especially,  often  necessary  to  contract  there  is 
{there  are)  with  a  following  relative  clause  into  a  single 
clause : 
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The  teacher  asked  how  many 
had  been  in  Germany,  and  it 
appeared  that  there  were 
only  five  of  us,  who  had  ever 
been  there 


3)er  ?el)rer  fragtc,  wlc  totetc  in 
3)eutj(i)lanb  gettjefcn  feien,  unb  es 
ijcigte  ftd),  ha%  nur  fiinf  toon  un8 
je  ta  gciDefen  njaren 


196i     Though.     Conj.     1.  =  although;  see  150. 
2.  With  less  emphasis,  =  however,  hod),  jebod^,  aber, 
aKein  (see  170,  II,  2) : 

I  have  seen  him  since  he  was  ^6)  ^abc  il)n  gefe^cn,  fcitbem  er  fidj 

married,  though  very  rarely  Derl)eiratet  i)Qt,  ober  nur  felteu 

I  have  paid  the  bill,  though  un-  3d)  l)abe  bie  9?ed)nung  bcjo^tt,  jebod^ 

willingly  nur  ungern 


3.  For  as-  though,  see  152,  2  c. 


197.     Through,  and  Throughout, 
f)inbur(^  (see  130  and  131) : 

The  president  will  pass  through 

to-morrow  morning 
If  the  town  is  unoccupied,  we 

are  to  march  through  without 

stopping 


^  Adv.      1.   ^urd^, 


2)er  ^rafibent  fommt  morgen  frii^ 

[f)ier]  burd) 
SBenn  bie  @tabt   unbefe^t   i%  fo 

foltten  \mx  o^nc  unS  aufjuljalten 

bur(f)niarfd)ieren,  or  I)inburd)  mnr» 

fd)ieren 

a.  ^nxd)  forms  with  verbs  both  genuine  and  "sepa- 
rable "  compounds,  sometimes  without  essential  difference 
ill  meaning ;  the  genuine  compounds,  however,  are  always 
transitive.     See  below,  II,  1  a. 

2.  Throughout,  in  alien  ^iiigeit,  in  oEen  'BtMm,  huxdy 
a\i^^,  burdjweg : 

The   fellow  acted  throughout      3)er  ^crl  ^anbeltc  burd^treg  tt)ic  eiu 
like  a  coward  (^eigling 

II.  Prep.  1.  ^urd),  often  strengthened  by  a  following 
burd^  or  l)inburc^  (see  134,  3) : 
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The  captain  was  shot  through 

the  arm 
Sigurd    rode    without    fear 

through  the  wall  of  flames 
Through  his  intercession 


2)er  ^auptmaun  luurbc  burc^  ben 

5Irm  gejc^offen 
@igurb  ritt  ot)ne  gurc^t  \)nx6)  bte 

glammenmauer  ^inburd^ 
2)urrf)  jcinc  SBcrmittelung 


a.  The  preposition  through  may  often  be  rendered  by 

the  adverb  burd)  (see  above,  I,  1  a) : 

We  have  run  through  the  whole      Sir  ftiib  burc^  ben  ganjcn  2BaIb  ge^ 

laufen,  or  ttjir  l^abcn  ben  ganjen 
SBalb  buvd)laufen 
3ci)  ^abe  bie  gan^e  53ibUotf)cf  burd)* 
fuc^t,  or  burd)gejud)t 

1.  33i§,  bi^  511  (see  199,  4  5) : 
2Bir  mu^ten  bis  fieben  U^r  ttjavtcn 


forest 

I   have    sought    through   the 
whole  library 

198.    TiU,  Until.    I.  Prep. 

We    had   to    wait    till    seven 

o'clock 
From   morn   till  e^piing,  till 

midnight 

2.  Not  until,  erft : 

The  mistake  was  not  discovered 
until  the  next  morning 

II.  Conj!     1.  351^: 
We  had  to  wait  till  the  carriage 
returned 


SSont  aJiorgen  bi«  gum  Slbenb,  bi8 
2«itternQ(i)t 


3)er  3rrtum  wurbe  crjl  ben  not 
3Morgen  eittbcdtt 


ten 


SBir  mu^ten  waitcn,  bi«  ber  SSagen 
jururffam 

h.  Not  until,  nid)t  ef)er  a(^  bi^,  or,  more  commonly,  crft 
at^,  erft  iDcnn  (see  205,  II),  erft  nad^bem;  crft  may  be 
strengthened  by  a  preceding  immer,  if  a  thing  is  said  to 
have  occurred  repeatedly : 

@eine  Unfci^ulb  wurbe  crjl  cntberft, 
at8  (or  nad)bem)  ev  jd)on  fiinf 
3a^rc  im  ©efSngniffe  giigebradjt 
^atte 

©r  bejal^Itc  jeine  @d)ulben  immer 
crfl,  menn  er  hdiw  gegmiingcu 
wuvbc 


His  innocence  was  not  dis- 
covered until  he  had  spent 
five  years  in  prison 

He  never  paid  his  debts  till  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so 
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199.  To.  Prep.  In  many  cases,  to  marks  the  indirect 
object;  it  should  then  be  rendered  by  the  simple  dative; 
see  63.  When  the  simple  dative  cannot  be  used,  to  should 
be  translated  by  a  preposition. 

1.  Before  nouns  denoting  persons  or  pronouns  referring 
to  them. 

a.  After  intransitive  verbs  always  use  §u : 

I  hastened  to  a  physician  ^^  elite  ju  einem  Slrjtc 

They  came  to  king  Alfred  as      @ie  tamen  ju  ^onig  Hlfreb  al8  ®c* 
ambassadors  fanbte 

h.  After  verbs  denoting  delivering^  sending,  transmit- 
ting^ writing  etc.  (which  may  also  be  followed  by  a  simple 
dative,  see  67)  use  Qii : 

The  courier  delivered  the  dis-      S)er  (Courier  iibergob  bie  3)cpefc^en 
patches  to  the  ambassador  bcm  ©efanbten,  or  on  ben  ®e» 

fanbten 
The  doctor  wrote  to  me  S)er  2)ottor  fc^rieb  tnir,  or  an  ntid^ 

c.  After  fenben  and  }(i)irfen,  jit  may  be  used  if  a  person 
is  sent: 

The  princess  sent  a  messenger      2)ie  ^rin^ef jin  fanbte  einen  93otcn  gu 
to  him  i^m,  or  an  i^n 

2.  Before  names  of  towns  and  countries  always  use 

We  shall  go  to  Italy  SBir  ttjerben  naci)  3tatien  ge^en 

Napoleon    hastened    back   to      SfJapoIeon  eilte  nac^  ^ari«  jnriicf 
Paris 

3.  Before  other  nouns  denoting  places,  the  rather  in- 
definite imcf)  may  be  employed,  but  generally  one  of  the 
more  definite  in,  an  or  auf,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be 
used: 
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We  went  to  church  this  morn- 
ing 

The  emperor  retired  to  a 
monastery 

The  army  marched  back  to  the 
Rhine 

Hermann  accompanied  Doro- 
thea to  the  spring 

The  maiden  went  to  the  market 

The  pirate  carried  the  princess 
to  a  desert  island 


28ir  gingcn  l)cnte  3J?orgen  in  blc 

^ixdjt,  or  jur  ^ird)e;  see  beiow,  6 
S)er  ^Qijer  sog  ftd|  in  cin  ^flofter 

priid 
2)ie  Slrmce  ntarfc^ierte  an  ben  9?{)ciu 

gurud 
Hermann  beglcitetc  S)orot^ca  an  bit 

OucUe 
3)a«  9Hdb(^en  ging  anf  ben  9Jiar!t 
2)er  ©ecroubcr  fd^Ie^pie  bie  ^|Jiiii= 

geffin  anf  einc  iuiiftc  3njet 


4.  a.  In  the  sense  of  up  to,  as  far  as,  Oi^  should  be 
added  to  the  preposition  by  which  to  would  otherwise  be 
expressed : 

2)er  t^rembc  folgte  mir  oom  ^otel 

big  an  bie  (or  big  gur)  (Sdc  bci 

SBil^elmftraiJe 
©8  mnrbe  mir  fd)rt)cr,  bom  53ettc  bi6 

an  bag  ^enfter  gu  gct)en 
SBom  erftcn  big  gum  le^ten;  oon  2ln= 

fang  big  gii  (Snbe 

J.  Before  numerals,  h'\§  alone  should  be  used ;  before 
names  of  towns  and  countries,  also  before  the  names  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  week,  unless  preceded  by  the 
definite  article,  and  in  a  few  fixed  expressions,  b\^  is  suf- 
ficient : 


The  stranger  followed  me  from 
the  hotel  to  the  corner  of 
William  Street 

I  walked  with  difficulty  from 
my  bed  to  the  window 

From  first  to  last 


He  smoked  from  five  to  ten 

cigars  a  day 
I  studied  from  seven  to  eleven 

every  night 
I  travelled  with  my  sister  from 

London  to  Dover 
From  Monday  to  Thursday 


dv  rauc^te  jebcn  Xag  fiiatf  big  jeFin 

Sigarren 
3ci^  arbeitete  jeben  ^benb  oon  ftcben 

big  clf 
3c^  reifte  mit  meiner  ©dbweftrr  ooii 

?onbon  bis  [nad^]  jDober 
^on  ^IWontag  big  2)onnerftag,  or  t)om 

a^Zontag  big  gum  S)onnerftag 


5.  With  an  infinitive.    See  119  ff. 
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6.  Idioms : 

to  a  ball  aiif  cincn  53ott  to  school  3ur  @(f)iite,  in  bie  ©c^ulc; 

to  bed  p  S3ctt  ind^nitely,  to  a  school  auf  [eine] 

to  breakfast  jum  gviil^ftuct  ©d^ule 

to  church  jur  ^'ird)e,  in  bie  ^ird)e  to  supper  gum  ^tbcnbeffen 

to  congress  in  beii  Songre^  to    the  theatre    in   ta^  (or  inS) 

to  dinner  gnnt  SJZittageffen  jl^eoter 

to  jail  in  ta^  ©efanguis  to  the  university  gur  UniDerjttat, 

to  a  meeting  in  eine  {or  ju  einer)  auf  bie  Uniberfttcit;  indefinitely,  to 

3.^erfammlung  a  university  auf  [eine]  Uniocr" 

to  parliament  in  ha?:  ^aiiament  fitat 
to  a  party  in  eine  ®efeU)d)aft 

200.  Toward  (towards).     Prep.      1.    After  a  verb  of 

motion,  511,  placed  after  its  noun ;   also  auf  .  .  .  ^u,  nad) 

.  .  .  ()cr,  nad)  .  .  .  ^iii  (see  133) : 

We  hastened  toward  the  city  Sir  eilten  bev  @tobt  gu 

The  boy  ran  toward  me  2)er  tnabe  eiltc  auf  mid)  gu 

The  enemy  retired  toward  the  S)er  ^einb  gog  fic^  nad)  ber  33ru(fc 

bridge  l^in  guriicf 

Toward  the  east  dta6)  Often  I)iu,  or  gegen  Often 

2.  To  denote  a  personal  relation,  cjecjcn  : 

He  always  acted  very  friendly      Gr  geigte  fid)  immei*  fet)r  freunblid) 
toward  me  gfge«  i^t^ 

3.  To  denote  aim,  purpose,  511 : 

The  professor  gave  me  fifty      Der  ^rofeffor  gab  mir  fiinfgig  Mavt 
marks  toward  this  object  gu  biefem  ^Wtdt 

4.  To  state  a  number  approximately,  gcgeit,  itiigefafir : 
It  was  toward  five  o'clock  (S«  wax  gcgen  (or  nngefdl)i)  fiinf  Uljr 

201.  Under.    I.  Adv.    .^iniiitter,  baniutcr ;  with  certain 

verbs,  in  certain  senses  (see  131),  nnter : 

The  fox  tried  to  slip  under  2)er  ^ud)§   berfuc^te   barunter  gu 

fc^Iii^)fen 
The  boat  went  under  2)a8  JBoot  ging  untcr 

0 
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II.  Prep.     1.  Generally,  unter 

She  is  the  happiest  creature 

under  the  sun 
The  child  fell  under  the  wheels 

of  the  carriage 
Five  persons  were  buried  under 

the  ruins 


<Sic  ifl  ba8  gifldlitfifte  ©efrfjbpf  itntcr 

bcr  @onnc 
S)a«  tob  fiei  unter  ble  9?abcr  beS 

SBaflens 
i^unf  ^erfoticn  hjurbcn  unter  ben 

Sriimmem  begrabcn 


2.  Idioms: 

To  take  under  consideration 
Under  date  of  the  21st  inst. 
To  trample  under  foot 
Under  ground 
To  be  under  the  necessity 
Under  pain  of  death 


3n  (Srmagung  3tcl)cn 

Unter  bent  21.  b.  ^L  (bicfcs  a«onat«) 

ma  giigen  tretcn 

Unter  bein  33oben;  uuter  ber  @rbe 

©enfittgt  fein 

«et  Stobesftrafc 


202.  Until.     See  TiU,  198. 

203.  Up.     I.  Adv.     1.  To  denote  locality,  oben : 


The   hermit  lived  up  on 

mountain 
Up  there,  up  yonder 


the      2)cu  etnfieblev  tvo^nte  oben  auf  bent 
S3erge 
3)a  oben,  bort  obm;  see  192. 1 


2.  After  verbs  of  motion,  l^inauf,  {)erauf  (see  133) ; 
certain  idioms  (see  131),  auf : 


m 


Let  us  go  up 
Do  not  come  up 
The  boy  got  up  at  7  o'clock 
I  was  up  early  this  morning 
I  woke  up  at  midnight 
The  prisoner  walked  up  and 
down  in  his  cell 


2a%t  itu8  l^inaufgel^en 
JCouimen  @ie  ntc^t  j^erauf 
2)eu  ^uabe  fianb  urn  7  U^r  auf 
3d)  ttiar  I)eute  2)?orgen  frf)on  fru^  ouf 
3d)  ttjad^te  urn  3Jiitternoc^t  auf 
S)er  ©efangenc  ging  in  feincr  3efle 
auf  unb  ab,  or  ouf  unb  nieber 


II.  Prep.  The  preposition  up  should  be  expressed  by 
an  accusative  (see  79,  2)  followed  by  f)erauf  or  ()inauf  (see 
133) ;  to  express  the  goal  of  the  motion,  the  accusative 
may  be  preceded  by  auf,  and  the  adverb  may  be  omitted; 
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We  swam  up  the  river  as  far  as      ^ir  fc^trainmcn  ben  glu§  l)inauf  bi8 

the  new  bridge  guv  neueu  ©riicfc 

Drive  slowly  up  the  hill  ^al)rcn  ®ic  laugjam  ben  55erg  l^in* 

Qllf 

I  climbed  up  a  cherry-tree  3cl)  ftetterte  auf  cinen  Ittvfc^bauni 

[t)inau[] 

204.  Well.  I.  Adv.  1.  Generally,  tDof}(,  gut;  the 
former,  however,  is  so  often  used  as  an  unemphatic  par- 
ticle in  the  senses  of  indeed^  of  course,  I  suppose,  etc., 
that  whenever  there  is  any  emphasis  on  well,  it  should  be 
translated  by  gut,  rec^t  gut,  fet)r  gut,  red)t  tpoljl  or  fe^r 

lUUl)( : 

The  boy  speaks  German  well 

I  know  your  friend  well 

I  know  very  well  that  you  were 

at  home 
The  old  woman  scolded  him 

well 

2.  With  the  verb  to  he  : 

She  is  quite  well  again 

That  is  well 

It  is  well  with  him 

It  is  well  for  us  that  you  came 

3.  Idioms: 
as  well  as  jottjo^t  ats  cud) 
well  done!  fel^r  gut! 
well  to  do  luo^t^abenb 
well  enough  ^iemtic^  gut 
all  is  well  that  ends  well  (Snbc 

gut,  aVit^  gut 


S)er  ilnabe  fpvic^t  gut  S)eutfdj 
3d)  teuue  bciueu  ^rcuub  rcd)t  gut 
3d)  uieijj  red)t  gut,  \iCi^  bu  su  ^aufe 

urn  r  ft 
S)te  2llte  fd)a(t  \\)\\  gut  {or  tud)ttg) 

QU« 


@ic  ift  irieber  gaug  h)o^(,  or  gefuub 
3)ag  tft  gut 
m  ftel)t  hjobt  mit  ibm 
(5«  tft  gut  fiir  uu^?  {or  eg  ift  ciu  ©tiicf 
fiir  \mi),  baO  bu  tamft 

and  well  he  might  mx'ii  mit  9^cd)t 
well  off  gut  borou 
to  take  a  thing  well  etftiaS  gut  auf* 
ne'^ntcn 


II.  Interjection. 
Well,  let  us  start 


Well,  how  did  you  sleep 
Well,  then,  begin 


5Run,  tt)ot)Ian : 

SBo^lan,  Ia§t  un«  aufBrcc^en 
9?un,  mic  ^aft  bu  gcfd^Iafcn 
9^uu  gut,  faugen  @ic  an 
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205.  When.  I.  Adv.  The  interrogative  adverb  when 
is  tDamt: 

When  did  Goethe  die?  aBonu  florb  ©oct^c  ? 

.    I  was  asked  when   I  should      U)?Qn  fragte  mii),  tt)ann  id^  abrcijcn 
depart  roerbc 

II.  Conj.  When  should  be  translated  by  al§,  when  re- 
ferring to  an  individual  act  or  condition  in  the  past ;  when 
it  is  equal  to  whenever,  it  should  be  translated  by  tuenn  ; 
see  141 : 

When  Correggio  first  saw  Ra-  91I«  (^orreggio  gum  crften  WloXt  ^Ra- 
phael's *  Saint  Cecilia/ he  ex-  pl^aetg  ^^eilige  6'acUta'  fn^,  rier 
claimed :  "  And  I,  too,  am  a  er  au8 :  „Unb  ic^  bin  Qud)  cin 
painter "  SO^aler" 

When  I  was  in  Paris  (i.  e.  I  5llg  id^  in  ^oriS  tpor,  ging  \6)  oft  in« 

was  there  but  once),  I  often  ^l^eotcr 
went  to  the  theatre 

When  {i.  e.  whenever)  I  was  SSBenn  \6)  QbttJejcnb  njor,  nal)m  meiu 

absent,  my  younger  brother  jiingercr  53ruber  mcine  ^it\it  etn 
took  my  place 

When  (i  e.  whenever)  I  go  to  SBenn  id^  nad^  ©uropa  gc^e,  Derfel)(e 

Europe,  I  never  fail  to  visit  ic^  niemalg  9Jiiind)cn  ju  befud^cn 
Munich 

When  you  visit  us  the  next  SSenn  @ie  un8  "aai,  nad^fte  SD^ol  be* 

time,  you  must  stay  longer  fiid^cn,  miiffen  @ie  Icinger  bleibcii 

When    still    very   young,  the  3tl8  ber  ^rinj  itocf)  ganj  jimg  trnr, 

prince  was  sent  to  England  ttJurbe  er  nad^  (Snglonb  gcjanbt 

206.  Where.  Adv.  1.  SSo  ;  =  whither  n)ot)ln ;  from 
where  li)ot)er  (see  134,  2) : 

Where  do  you  live  ?  2Bo  ttJot)ncn  @tc  ? 

May  I    ask  where    you   are  3)arf  i(i  fragen,  tt)o^in  @ic  gcl^en, 

going  ?  or  tuo  @tc  l^lngc^cn  ? 

Where  does  he  come  from  ?  SBo^er  !omntt  er,  or  h)o  !ommt  cr 


^er? 


2.  Compounds  (see  28,  2) : 
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whereabout  tt)o,  itJO  ^crum 
whereas  (since),  see  188;  (while 

on  the  other  hand)  rt)nl)renb, 

ttjo^iugegen 
whereat  tt)obci,  tnoriiber;  see  153 
wherever  wo  niir  inimev;  seel65 


wherein  morin 

whereof  rt)ot)on,  ttjoviiber;  see  178 

whereon  ivornn,  irovauf;  see  180 

whereto  luo^u 

whereupon  luoraiif 

Avherewith  woniit 


207.    While  (whilst).     Coiij.     3Sdfjrenb ;  see  141 : 


While  I  slept,  the  boat  drifted 

away 
He    is    a    soldier,    while    his 

brother  is  a  physician 
While  in  Paris,  I  learned  of  my 

uncle's  death 


Bnl)renb  ic^  fdjiicf,  trteb  t>a^  33oot 

bauou 
Qv  ift  ©olbat,  ttJd^renb  fein  ^H'librv 

5Irst  ift 
SSci^renb  id)  in  ^ari8  war,  t)i5rte  id) 

tjon  bem  Xott  meincg  Onfel? 


208.     Whether.     Conj.     06: 


3d)  jmeifte,  ob  er  fommcn  irirb 
3d)  fragte  ben  S)oftor,  ob  id)  fort- 
fal)ren  folle,  bie  aJtcbijtn  einju- 
nel^men,  ober  nid)t 
Ob  er  nun  tviU  ober  ntd)t,  er  nuijj 
nad^geben 

together  with,  accompanied 

^riebrid)    tarn   mit   einem  grogen 

§ecrc 
dx  jpielte  mit  feinen  @d)u(!amcraben 

53aU 
Tilt  {or  gegen)  .  .  .  fciinpfen 

a.   With,  accompanied  by  an  unaccented  pronoun,  may- 
be translated  by  mit,  used  adverbially : 
Come  with  us  ^ommt  mit 

I  should  like  to  go  with  you  3d)  moc^tc  gem  mitge^eu 

h.  With,  governing  a  noun  followed  by  a  participle  or 
an  adverbial  phrase,  may  be  rendered  by  the  accusative ; 
see  81. 


I  doubt  whether  he  will  come 
I  asked  the  doctor  whether  I 
should   continue  the   medi- 
cine or  not 
Whether  or  no,  he  must  yield 

209.     With.     Prep.      1.  = 
by,  mit: 

Frederick  came  with  a  great 
army 

He  played  ball  with  his  school- 
mates 

To  fight  with  {or  against)  .  .  . 
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2.  =  near,  in  the  house  of,  about  a  person,  6et : 
She  lives  with  her  parents  @ie  tt)ol)nt  bei  i^rcn  (gitcrn 

I  have  the  account  with  me  3c^  ^obc  tie  JRet^nung  bci  mir 

He  has  influence  with  the  mi-      6r  t)at  ©influ^  bci  bem  SKlnifter 

nister 
It  is  different  with  the  French,      @«  ift  anberS  bei  ben  ^ratijofctt 

{or  in  France) 

3.  To  express  means  or  manner,  mit : 

I  am  writing  with  your  pen  3^  fd^reibe  mit  beincr  ^eber 

With  pleasure  SJlit  Sgerguugen 

With  great  difficulty  2«it  grower  2)^ii^c 

With  these  words  he  departed  9JJit  biefcu  SBortcn  ging  cr  fort 

4.  To  express  cause,  t)or ;  after  a  passive  verb,  t)on : 

Mad  with  pain  SBa^nfinnig  Dor  @cl)mcrgen 

Bowed  down  with  grief  33om  Summer  gcbiirft 

5.  =  inspite  of,  bei,  tro| : 

With  all  his  money  he  is  a      5Bei  {or  tro^j)  atl  fcincm  ®clbc  ift  er 
poor  man  bo(^  cin  armer  3J?ann 

210.  Within.     I.  Adv.     Snnen,  brinneit;  after  a  verb 

of  motion,  imd^  imien,  ^inein,  t)erein  (see  133) : 

It  is  warm  and  pleasant  within      3nncn  {or  brinnen)  ift  e«  xoaxm  unb 

angene^m 
He  came  within  @r  !am  Ijcveiu 

He  went  within  ©r  giitg  l^iiicin 

From  within  3Son  inncn,  toon  brinnen 

II.  Prep.     3n,  innerl^alb ;  of  time,  also  btnnen : 

Within  the  church  3n  bcr  ^ird^c 

Within  certain  limits  3nnert)atb  gctuiffcr  ©rcn^cn 

This  is  not  within  my  power  2)ie8  fte^t  nid^t  in  mcincr  ®ch)alt 

AVithin  three  days  33innen  brci  2;Qgcn 

211.  Without.  I.  Adv.  Without,  outside  (183),  Qugen, 
biaufeen ;  after  a  verb  of  motion,  nad^  au^en,  ^timu^,  ^txaih^ 
(see  133):     ' 
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I  had  to  stand  without,  in  the  3cf)  mv^it  braugcn  im  JRegen  jleljen 

rain 

He  went  without  Or  ging  l^inau* 

From  without  S5on  augcn 

11.  Prep.    1.  =  not  within,  au^ert)alO : 
Without  the  gates  of  the  city        ^u^cr^atb  bcr  @tabttl^orc 

2.  =  not  with,  ol)ne  (see  10) : 

The  poor  woman  was  entirely      !Dic  arme  ^xau  todx  ttottftdnbig  o^nc 

without  means  SUJittel 

A  knife  without  a  blade  (Sin  9Jicffcr  o^nc  ^lingc 

3.  A  verbal  noun  in  -ing  dependent  on  without  should 
be  rendered  by  an  infinitive  with  ^u ;  see  128,  5  a. 


212.  A  sentence  is  called  declaratory  when  it  expresses 
a  simple  statement ;  it  is  called  interrogative,  when  it  ex- 
presses a  question ;  it  is  called  optative,  when  it  expresses 
a  wish. 

213.  There  are  three  ways  of  arranging  the  German 
sentence ;  they  differ  only  in  the  position  of  the  finite 
verb. 

I.  The  finite  verb  occupies  the  second  place  : 
a.   in  all  independent  declaratory  sentences  ; 

h.    in   independent  interrogative    sentences   beginning 
with  an  interrogative  pronoun,  adjective,  or  adverb. 
This  may  be  called  the  Normal  Order. 

II.  The  finite  verb  occupies  the  first  place  : 

a,   in  all  independent  interrogative  sentences  in  which 
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the  question  is  not  expressed  by  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
adjective,  or  adverb ; 

h.  in  interrogative  clauses  used  to  express  a  condition 
(see  235,  2) ; 

c.  in  independent  optative  sentences  (see  235,  3) ; 

d.  quite  rarely,  merely  for  emphasis  (see  235,  4). 

This  may  be  called  the  Interrogative  or  Emphatic 
Order. 

III.  The  finite  verb  occupies  the  last  place  in  all  sub- 
ordinate clauses.  This  may  be  called  the  Dependent 
Order. 

I.     THE   NORMAL   ORDER. 

214.  In  all  independent  declaratory  sentences  the  finite 
verb  occupies  the  second  place  ;  it  may  be  preceded  either 
by  the  subject,  with  its  qualifiers,  or  by  any  other  one 
element  of  the  sentence  with  its  qualifiers,  which  the 
writer  or  speaker  for  rhetorical  reasons  may  wish  to  place 
first. 

215.  A  word  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sen- 
tence either  for  emphasis ;  or  to  establish  a  proper  logical 
connection  with  the  preceding  sentence ;  or,  simply,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  so  that  every  sentence  may  not  begin 
with  the  same  element.     Thus,  for  instance : 

My  father  gave  me  yesterday  a  book 

2)?ein  SSoter  f  c!^  e  n !  t  e  mir  fleftern  cin  ^\x6),  or 
SJSixx  f  c^  e  u  f  t  e  itieiu  SBoter  gcfteru  cin  53u(i^,  or 

©eftern         j  d)  c  n  1 1  c  mein  SBater  mir  eiu  S3uc^,  or 
(Sin  S8ud^      f  d^  e  n  f  t  e  mir  mein  5Bater  geftcrn 

My  father  has  not  given  me  the  book,  he  has  only  lent  it  to  me 
©cfc^entt       ^  a  t  mir  mein  53atcr  "aai  58uc^  nid)t,  nur  getiel^cn 
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a.  The  same  effect  which  is  produced  in  English  by 
such  constructions  as 

It  was  in  Strassburg  that  he  met  Goethe 

may  generally  be  produced  in  German  by  placing  the  em- 
phasized element  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence : 

3ii  ®trapurg  trof  cr  mlt  ©oet^c  gufammcn 
although  it  is  quite  correct  to  say : 

GS  luar  in  <gtra§burg,  mo  er  niit  ©oef^e  jufammcntraf 

216.  The  number  of  words  which  may  precede  the 
finite  verb  is  unlimited,  provided  they  form  only  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.  either  the  subject,  or 
an  object,  or  the  predicate,  or  an  adverbial  phrase.  The 
subject,  for  instance,  may  consist  of  a  noun,  preceded  by 
the  article  and  one  or  more  adjectives,  and  followed  by  a 
relative  clause  or  an  adverbial  phrase,  any  part  of  which 
may  again  be  qualified  by  some  other  adjunct;  these  alto- 
gether are  regarded  as  forming  only  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  sentence  and  they  may  thus  all  precede  the 
finite  verb.  Several  adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases  quali- 
fying one  another  or  in  apposition  with  one  another,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  element  of  the  sentence,  and  may  pre- 
cede the  finite  verb.     Thus : 

The  king,  who  up  to  the  day  S)er  tonig,  ber  biS  ju  bem  S^age,  an 

when    this    discovery    was  .  njcld^em  btejc  (gntbccfutig  gcmad)t 

made,  had  had  the  greatest  lourbc,  ba6  gro^te  ^ertrauen  in 

confidence  in  his  minister,  feinen  2J?inifler  gel)abt  ^attc,  n)ar 

was  greatly  shocked  by  his  iiber  jcine  Svculoftglelt  fe^r  be= 

infidelity  jtiirgt 

In  the  house  on  the  hill,    a  3n  bem  ^aufe  auf  bcm  §iigcl  tt)ol)nt 

hermit  has  lived  for  many  fd^on  feit  tiielcn  3a^ren  ein  (Sin* 

years  ficblcc 

0 
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a.  A  noun,  adjective  or  participle,  which  precedes  the 
subject  in  apposition,  is  regarded  as  a  separate  element  of 
the  sentence,  as  it  generally  takes  the  place  of  an  adver- 
bial clause  and  may  easily  be  resolved  into  such  a  clause ; 
it  should,  therefore,  be  followed  by  the  finite  verb : 

An  enemy  of  all  pomp  (=  be-      (Sin  %tix(b  aUc8  ^rimfeS,  entlieg  ber 


cause  he  was  an  enemy  of 

all  pomp),  the  young  king  at 

once  discharged  many  of  the 

court  officials 
Faithful  to  his  vow,  he  devoted 

the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 

care  of  the  poor 
Tired  from  his  long  journey, 

he  lay  down  under  a  tree 


jimgc  ^onig  fofort  oiele  bcr  §of« 
beamten 


©clnctn  ©cliibbc  getrcu,  njibmete  cr 

ben  SJJeft  feineg  ^thtw^  bcr  ^flcgc 

ber  5Irmen 
(Srmiibet  bon  fcincr  langen  Slcifc, 

legte  cr  jt(^  uutcr  eincm  SSaume 

nieber 

217.  The  purely  coordinating  conjunctions,  especially 
«nb  and,  ober  or,  aOcr,  fonberu  hut  (see  161,  II),  aUein  hut, 
ben II  /or,  when  standing  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
are  felt  only  as  links  connecting  two  sentences,  not  as 
elements  of  either ;  hence  they  do  not  count  in  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  verb.  A  few  others,  especially 
bod),  jcbod)  yet,  Jwwever,  enttueber  either,  and  ^ttiar,  to  he 
sure,  may  or  may  not  count : 

^bcr  ^ricbrid^  Ijielt  fein  SJcrfprcd^tn 

Tiid^t 
3)a8  ^d^tn  ttjurbc  gegeben,  unb 

balb  tniitetc  bic  ©c^Iadjt  auf  ber 

ganjcn  ?iuic 
@el  [till,  ober  bu  muftt  ba«  3^nttncr 

berlaffen 
3tt)ar  toerflc^c  id)  (or  jwar  id^  ber- 

ftcl)c)  nur  ttjeuig  bon  ber  Wi\\\\l, 

boc^  \\t):>t  ic^  {or  bod)  \6)  llebe)  fie 

ie^r 


But  Prederick  did  not  keep  his 

promise 
The  signal  was  given,  and  soon 

the  battle  raged  along  the 

whole  line 
Keep  quiet,  or  you  must  leave 

the  room 
To  be  sure,  I  know  very  little 

about  music,  but  I  am  very 

fond  of  it 
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218.  If  two  or  more  parallel  clauses  liaviag  the  same 
subject  are  connected  by  niib,  the  subject  need  not  be  re- 
peated in  the  second  and  following  clauses,  but  in  that 
case  the  finite  verb  must  immediately  follow  unb : 

On  the  third  day  the  stranger      9lm  britten  Sage  cr^ielt  bcr  ^^rcntbe 
received  his  money  and  then  fcin  ®elb  itub  Derticfe  bann  bic 

left  the  town  ©tabt,  or  unb  bann  tiedic§  er  bic 

@tabt 

219.  Exclamations  are  generally  felt  as  standing  out- 
side of  the  limits  of  the  sentence,  even  without  being 
separated  by  periods  or  exclamation  points : 

Alas !  it  was  too  late  ^d) !  c6  War  jc^on  gu  fpot 

"Well,  I  have  done  what  you      SSlww,    \6)   \)0.ht   getl)an,    Xoai   'bw 
desired  tDiinjc^tcjl 

220.  Occasionally,  concessive  clauses  at  the  head  of  a 

sentence  are  disregarded  in  determining  the  position  of 

the  finite  verb  of  the  principal  clause : 

Even  if  you  start  at  once,  you      SSeim  "i^w  aud)  fofort  abreifefl,  bii 
will  arrive  there  too  late  !omnift  bod)  gu  fpat  an,  instead  of 

jo  (see  140  and  221)  !ommft  bu 

ho6)  ju  \pat  on 

However  weighty  reasons  the      @o  tDic^ttgc  ©riinbe  bcr  SJiuiiftcr 

minister  might    bring   for-  aiid^  Dorbringenmod^te,  ber^onig 

ward,  the   king  would   not         ad)tete  nic^t  auf  jeine  SSorte,  in- 

heed  his  words  stead  of  jo  Qd)tcte  bcr  ^onig  bod) 

nid)t  auf  jetne  SSorte 

221.  If  the  first  element  of  the  sentence  consists  of 
several  words,  these  may  be  summed  up  in  a  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  or  adverb  (see  140),  which  then,  naturally, 
also  precedes  the  verb,  since  it  cannot  be  considered  an 
independent  element  of  the  sentence  : 

By  the  well,  outside  the  gate,         ?Im  55nmnen  Dor  bent  X\)oxe, 
There  stands  a  linden-tree  S)a  ftcl)t  ciii  Jinbcnbaum 

0 
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Whoever  says  this,  lies  SBcr  boS  fagt,  ber  tflgt 

Although  he  is  poor,  yet  he  is  Obgleic^  er  arm  i%  fo  ij^  ei  boc^ 

very  much  respected  \t\)t  angcfe^en 

The  more  you  give  him,  the  3c  mefjr  bu  i^m  giBft,  bejlo  mc^r 

more  he  'will  ask  trirb  cr  tierlaugen 

222.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  finite  verb  always 
occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence.  If  the  subject 
does  not  precede  the  finite  verb,  it  generally  follows  im- 
mediately, but  it  may  be  separated  from  the  finite  verb  by 
a  pronoun  or  an  adverbial  phrase  bearing  comparatively 
little  emphasis : 

Yesterday,  my  father  gave  me  Ocflern  fcf)cnfte  mir  mein  SSater  cin 

a  book  S3uc^ 

Kow  it  is  once  more  my  broth-  Setjt  fontmt  Wieber  einmal  mein 

er's  turn  ^ruber  on  bic  9?ci^c 

For  this  reason,  a  Democrat  "^t^^^alh  ttjurbc  Im  iiacl)ften  Sa^re 

was  elected  the  next  year  ein  S)cmofrat  crnjol^U 

a.  When  the  subject  is  a  pronoun  bearing  little  or  no 
emphasis,  it  should  naturally  stand  either  before,  or  im- 
mediately after,  the  verb ;  this  applies  also  to  e^  in  e^  gibt 
(see  193,  2) : 

Yesterday  he  gave  me  a  book       ®e|lern  gab  er  mir  {never  mir  cr) 

ein  S3ud) 
At  that  time   there  was  no      !^amal8  gab  e8   feinc  ©c^ute  im 
school  in  the  village  2)orfe 

223.  The  order  of  words  may  be  further  varied  by  the 
use  of  the  impersonal  e^  as  a  temporary  or  anticipatory 
subject  before  the  verb ;  the  latter  is  followed  (see  222) 
by  the  real  (or  logical)  subject  with  which  it  must  agree 
in  number  (see  82).  This  construction  is  used  to  render 
sentences  beginning  with  the  "  expletive  "  there  (see  192, 
3) ;  but  it  may  also  be  employed  with  great  freedom  in 
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translating  ordinary  English  sentences  in  which  the  sub- 
ject precedes  the  verb,  except,  of  course,  when  the  subject 
is  a  pronoun.  It  may  be  used  for  variety,  or  for  emphasis, 
or  to  bring  the  subject  into  closer  proximity  to  some  other 
part  of  the  sentence  that  may  follow,  e.  g.  a  relative 
clause.     Thus : 

A  hundred  thousand  persons  (58  tranbcrteii  le^teg  3oI)r  l)unbcrt» 

emigrated    to     the    United  taufenb  ^erfonen  nac^  ben  SSer» 

States  last  year  einigten  @taaten  aii8 

Nobody  can  now  claim  that  I  S8  fann  jc^t  nientQub  bct)au^)tcn, 

have  not  done  my  duty  ta^  id)  meinc  ^^flid^t  nid^t  getban 

Many  now  complained  of  him,  S8  beHagtcn  fic^  jcljt  fiber  i^n  t)iele, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  bie  frut)er  feine  bejlen  greunbe  gc* 
best  friends  ttJcjcn  tBorcn 

224.  The  parts  of  the  sentence  not  already  provided 
for  by  the  foregoing  rules  are  then  arranged  in  the  re- 
verse order  of  their  logical  importance :  the  most  impor- 
tant element,  viz.  the  most  direct  adjunct  of  the  finite 
verb,  occupies  the  last  place ;  it  is  preceded  by  the  next 
important  element,  often  its  own  qualifier ;  that,  by  the 
next  in  importance,  etc.  The  finite  verb  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence  with  its  most  direct  complement  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  thus  form  a  framework  inside  of 
which  the  remaining  elements  of  the  sentence  are  ar- 
ranged, the  heaviest  elements  tending  toward  the  end  of 
the  sentence. 

225.  If  the  finite  verb  is  an  auxiliary,  its  most  direct 
adjunct  is  the  infinitive  or  past  participle  belonging  to  it; 
the  latter  should  therefore  stand  at  the  end  of  *^he  sen- 
tence : 
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His    uncle     had    died    three 

months  before 
Professor  S.  will  build  a  house 

next  year 
I  cannot  come  to-morrow 
The  bridge  had  been  torn  away 
Tannhauser  is  to  be  given  next 

Monday 


©cin  Onfcl  tear  Dor  brcl  SWonatcn 

gefiorben 
^rofeffor   @.  toixb   [fid)]   nad)fle« 

^a\)X  ein  ^am  bauen 
3d^  fonn  morgen  ntcf)t  fommcn 
Mt  SBriitfc  hjar  ttjcggcriffen  tuorbcn 
9?ac^ften  ajJontag  joH  Xannt)ouici; 

gcgcben  njerbeu 


226.  First  in  importance  among  the  complements  of 
the  principal  verb  rank  the  adverbs  of  place  and  direction 
(see  130) ;  such  adverbs,  therefore,  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  yield  this  position  only  to  infinitives  or  past 
participles,  as  according  to  225,  in  which  case  they  are 
prefixed  to  them.  Such  other  adverbial  or  substantive 
qualifiers  as  are  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  or 
as  form  with  the  verb  more  or  less  fixed  or  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions, are  similarly  treated,  except  that  only  the 
shortest  and  most  common  among  them  are  ever  prefixed 
to  their  verbs.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  such 
combinations  of  verbs  with  their  qualifiers  as  "  separable 
compound  verbs." 


[  My  father  came  back  yesterday 
My  father  will  return  to-mor- 
row 
My  father  has  not  yet  come 

back 
He  remained  silent 
He  must  remain  silent 
No  meeting  takes  place  to-day 

No  meeting  has  taken  place 
this  week 

The  judge  condemned  the  pris- 
oner to  death 

The  prisoner  will  be  condemned 
to  death 


Titin  SSater  tarn  gcflcrn  juriidE 
aJfJcin  35a ter  n)irb  morgen  gurttdf- 

lommcn 
2JJein  S5ater  ifl  uo(^  ttidit  guriicfgc- 

!ommen 
^r  jcf)n)ieg  flitl 
(5v  mug  ftillfc^njeigen 
^eutc    finbet    feine   SJerfammhing 

ftatt 
2)iefc  2Bo(^e  l^at  !eine  SJerfammlung 

ftattgefunben 
3)cr  9?id)ter  tjerurtclltc  ben  @cfon« 

geuen  gum  Xott 
S)cr  ©efaiigene  tuirb  gum  Xoht  t)cr- 

urteilt  n^erben 
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227.  Next  in  importance  rank  the  negatives  nt(f)t  not, 
nte,  niemal^  never^  lt\\K^XiKO^€^  not  at  all,  and  others : 

My  father  will  not  give  me  the      SWciu  SSater  tritl  mir  boS  53ud)  iud)t 

book  gebcn 

The   meeting   will    not    take      X\t  33erjammlung  ttiirb  t)eute  uid)t 

place  to-day  ftattfinben 

I  have  never  seen  the  president      3d)  l^abc  ben  ^laftbenten  iiie  ge- 

fe{)cn 

228.  In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  sentence  greater  freedom  prevails,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  same  general  principle,  viz.  that  the  elements 
which  bear  the  greatest  stress  tend  toward  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  here  also  holds  good.  For  that  reason,  the  direct 
object,  as  a  rule,  stands  nearer  the  end  of  the  sentence 
than  the  indirect,  but  not  by  any  means  always : 

My  friend  did  not  tell  me  this  SD^etn  ^reunb  ^at   mir   biefe  @e* 

story  fd^ic^te  nid^t  erjol^tt 
But 

My  friend  did  not  tell  it  to  his  2)^cin  f^reunb  ^at  e«  jeinein  S5atfr 

father  nic^t  er^dtiU 

Notice  the  same  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  sentences  in 
English. 

229.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  relative  importance  of  two 
elements  may  sometimes  be  determined  by  considering 
which  of  the  two  might  be  omitted  with  less  injury  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage  : 

"  Where  were  you  last  night  ?"  „^Bo  traicn  ®ie  geftern  Slbenb  ?" 

"I  was   at   home  until  10  „3d)  war  bi8  10  Ul)r  JU  §auje" 
o'clock  " 

I  bought  a  horse  at  once  and  3rf)  taiifte  mir  fogleirf)  eiu  ^fcrb  unb 

took   a   riding-lesson  every  naljin  taglid)  elite  Sieitftunbe 

day 

He  was  sent  to  Siberia  by  or-  (Sr  murbe  Quf   33efel)l  be8  (Jgaren 

der  of  the  Czar  nad)  ©ibirien  gcjc^icft 
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Bliicher  marched  upon  Paris      33Iu(^er  morjc^icrtc  tnit  bcr  grfifeten 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  ®ejd^tt)inbig!cit  auf  ^ariS  gu 

230.  In  very  long  sentences,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tribute the  less  weighty  elements  between  the  weightier 
ones  so  as  not  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  sentence 
on  one  end ;  the  beginner  should  avoid  long  sentences. 

231.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various  words  con- 
stituting one  of  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  qualifier  pre- 
cedes the  word  qualified.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
observe  this  rule  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  infinitives,  ad- 
jectives and  participles. 

1.  Infinitives  are  always  preceded  by  their  qualifiers 
(see  119,  1) : 

It  is  easier  to  criticise  a  book  ©8  iftleid)tcr,  eiiiS3u(i)  ju  fritijieren, 

than  to  write  a  better  one  al3  eiii  beffereS  gu  fd)reiben 

The  thief   stole    through  the  SDer  ©ieb  fcijUd)  burd)  haS  ^in^^^ci^f 

room  without  awakening  tlie  ol^ue  bie  S3ett)0^ner  jju  ernjedeu; 

occupants  see  128,  5  a 

2.  Adjectives  and  past  participles  used  attributively 
must  be  preceded  by  their  qualifiers : 

The  two  hundred  knights,  faith-  S)le  gwei^uiibert  i^rcm  ^er;;ogc  W 

ful  unto  death  to  their  duke,  in  ben  Xob  cjetreuen  SJitter  tt)ei* 

declined  to  surrender  the  gertcn  [id},  bic  ^urg  jn  iibergebcn 
castle 

We  stopped  over  night  in  a  SSir  bUeben  iiber  S^Jad^t  in  eincm 

Tillage  situated  at  the  foot  of  am  gu^e  ti^  ©cbirgeS  gelcgcncn 

the  mountains  2)orfe 

3.  Adjectives  and  past  participles  used  predicatively  or 
appositively  are,  as  a  rule,  preceded  by  their  qualifiers, 
but  longer  phrases  sometimes  follow : 
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This  story  is  very  similar  to 
one  which  Goethe  tells  in  his 
autobiography 

The  count,  faithful  to  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  in  the 
face  of  death,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land 

Struck  with  the  strange  sight, 
the  young  painter  gazed  at 
the  maiden  without  being 
able  to  speak  a  word 

4.    Present  participles  are 
qualifiers : 

The   bottle   standing   on    my 

desk  contains  poison 
Ashamed  of  his  conduct,  the 

young  man  withdrew  from 

the  company 


2)iefc  ©efc^id^te  ifl  ciner  \tl\i  alinlid^, 
tncldjc  ©oet^e  in  feiner  ©elbjlbto. 
gvapl)ie  eqdljtt 

S)er  Orof,  bem  ©eliibbc  getreu  {or 
getreu  bem  ©eliibbe),  treld^eS  cr 
im  5tngefici)tc  beS  jtobcs  get^an 
l^atte,  mad^te  einc  Saflfa^rt  nad) 
bem  ^etUgeu  Sanbc 

SSon  bem  fettfamen  3lnbli(fe  betrof- 
fen  {or  betroffen  tjon  bem  fc(t= 
fomen  Slnbticfe),  ftarrte  ber  jimge 
Wa\tv  ba9  2)fJabd^cn  an,  o^nc  cin 
SBort  fprec^en  gu  fouuen 

always  preceded  by  their 


3)ie  auf    mciuem   ^ulte    jle^cnbc 

gtafd^c  entl)alt  ®ift 
@id^  feineg  53etragen«  fc^dmeiib,  ent» 

femte  ftd)  ber  junge  Tlann  au8 

ber  ©ejettfc^oft 


232.  The  finite  verb  also  occupies  the  second  place  in 

all  questions  marked  as  such  by  an  interrogative  pronoun, 

adjective  or  adverb : 

Who  will  go  with  me  to  walk  ?  2Bcr  UJitt  mit  mir  fpagiercn  gc^cu  ? 

Where  did  you  buy  this  pic-  2Bo  ^aft  bu  bic8  33ilb  gefauft  ? 

ture  ? 

Which  picture  do  you  mean  1  3BeId^c8  ^ilb  meinfl  bu  ? 

233.  The  declaratory  order  may  also  be  used  in  rhe- 
torical questions  to  express  astonishment : 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you      ytnv  Sinan^ig  Tlaxt  l)aUn  @ie  (or 


paid  only  twenty  marks  for 
this  book  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
n#ver  read  Hamlet  ? 


fatten  @ie,  see  114  ff.)  fiir  biefeS 
33u(^  besaljlt? 
@ie  l)aben  ^amtet  nte  gelefcn? 
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II.    THE   INTERROGATIVE   OR   EMPHATIC   ORDER. 

234.  In  the  interrogative  or  emphatic  order  the  finite 
verb  occupies  the  first  place  ;  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
sentence  are  arranged  as  in  the  declaratory  order. 

235.  1.  The  interrogative  order  is  used  in  questions 
not  marked  as  such  by  an  interrogative  pronoun,  adjective 
or  adverb : 

Has  he  ever  read  Wallenstein  ?      ^at  cr  icmafg  SBattenjlein  gelcfcn  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  she  will  ©laubcn  ®ic  (see  85),  bafe  jtc  ein* 
consent?  tDiUigen  tt)irb? 

Did  you  hear  the  new  singer?  §aben  @ie  (see  110)  bic  ncuc  ©an- 
ger in  ge^ort? 

Is  she  going  to  appear  to-night?      SBtvb  fic  (see  124,  3  6)  ^eutc  3lBcnb 

auftretcn  ?  or  tritt  fie  l)eute  Slbcub 
(Uif?  see  108 

2.  The  interrogative  order  is  also  used  to  express  a  con- 
dition (see  171,  2) : 

Are  you  really  my  friend,  then  S3ift  bu  n)trfU(^  mcin  ^rcunb,  fo  cr» 

do  me  this  favor  h)eife  mir  bieje  ©unft 

Had  he  known  the  man,  he  §attc  (see  118, 1)  cr  ben  3)?ann  ge* 

would   never  have  granted  fannt,  fo  njiirbe  er  i^m  ble  55itte 

his  request  nie  gett)a^rt  l)aben 

You  look  as  if  you  did  not  be-  S)u  fie^ft  auS,  Qt«  gtoubteft  \iVi  c« 

lieve  it  nic^t 

3.  In  independent  optative  sentences  (see  112)  the  verb 
occupies  the  first  place,  except  in  a  few  fixed  expressions 
like  those  mentioned  in  112,  1 ;  in  imperative  sentences, 
also,  the  verb  usually  stands  first : 

Would  that  I  had  never  seen  ,^attc  id^  bid^  boc^  nie  geje^en ! 

you! 

Take  this  letter  to  the  post-  Srogen  @tc  biejen  iBrief  anf  blc 

office  ^ofl 

4.  When  accompanied  by  bot^,  ja,  or  ja  boc^,  the  verb 
is  sometimes  placed  first  merely  for  emphasis ; 
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Let  me  stay  a  little  longer;  ?a§  mi(^  no(^  ciu  trcuig  tiernjeilcn; 
[for]  I  have  never  seen  any-  t)ab'  ic^  boc^  nic  tt\va9  |d)oncic3 
thing  more  beautiful  gcfe^cn 

III.     THE   DEPENDENT  ORDER. 

236.  Every  dependent  clause  begins  with  a  conjunction 
or  a  relative  pronoun  and  ends  with  the  finite  verb ;  the 
remaining  elements  of  the  clause  are  arranged  as  in  inde- 
pendent declaratory  sentences.  The  most  direct  qualifier 
of  the  verb  thus  comes  to  stand  immediately  before  it, 
and  if  it  is  one  of  the  common  adverbs  of  place  it  is  pre* 
fixed  to  the  verb  (see  130) ;  this  is  also  done  with  a  few 
of  the  most  common  other  adverbial  and  substantive 
qualifiers  of  the  verb,  as  explained  in  226 : 

I  saw  Bismarck  last  summer,  3d^  fa^  53i8mar(f  le^ten  @ommcr, 

when  I  was  in  Berlin  olS  id)  in  SSerlin  Xoax 

I  have  read  the  book  which  3c^  ^abc  ta^  53u(^  0ete|en,  tt)clcl^c« 

you  recommended  to  me  (Sic  mtr  empfo'^Icn  ^aben 

I  shall  go,  unless  he  comes  3(^  ge^e  fort,  weim  cr  nic^t  batb  ju* 

back  very  soon  riicf fommt 

The  concert  which  took  place  2)a8  S^oncert,  n)e(d)e«  geftern  ^bcnb 

last   night   was    poorly   at-  ftattfanb,  Xoax  jc^Ie(^t  befut^t 

tended 

a.  Substantive  clauses  may  be  formally  independent, 
while  logically  dependent ;  see  115. 

h.  A  condition  may  be  expressed  by  the  interrogative 
order,  instead  of  by  a  conjunction  with  the  dependent 
order ;  see  235,  2. 

237.  When  in  a  dependent  clause  the  i)ast  participle  of 
a  modal  auxiliary  or  of  any  other  verb  has  the  form  of  an 
infinitive  (see  98),  the  finite  verb,  which  then  apparently 
governs  two  infinitives,  generally  precedes  these,  instead 
of  standing  at  the  end  of  the  clause : 

# 
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I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  (g«  frcut  mic^  fe^r,  bafj  id)  3^nett 

been  able  to  render  you  this  biefen  !5)ienft  l^abe  leiften  fonnen, 

service  instead  of  leiften  fbnnen  \)aht 

Here  is   a   book   which    you  §ier  ift  eiu  33iid),  luelc^eS  bu  l^cittefl 

ought  to  have  read,  before  lefen  foUen  {instead  of  lejen  fottcn 

writing  anything  on  this  sub-  i^citteft),  c^e  bu  etrtJoS  iiber  bicfcn 

ject  ©cgenftanb  fc^riebft 

238.  The  subject  of  a  dependent  clause  is  usually- 
placed  immediately  after  the  introductory  conjunction  or 
relative  pronoun  (unless  the  latter  itself  is  the  subject) ; 
but  it  may  be  separated  from  them  by  a  pronoun  or  an 
adverb  bearing  comparatively  little  emphasis : 

S)q8  S3ud^,  toi:ld)c9  mein  SSater  mtr  jd^enftc,  or  iDcld^cS  miv  ntcin  35oter 

fd^en!te,  :c. 
SSemt  morgen  fcin  ^rief  fomntt,  jc. 

239.  In  dependent  clauses,  the  auxiliaries  t)abcn  and 
jeiit  may  sometimes  be  omitted,  when  no  misunderstanding 
can  arise : 

The  storm  came  sooner  than  ®a8  ©etnitter  fam  e^er  qI8  tt)ir  ge- 

we  had  thought  bac^t  [t)atten] 

The  news    that   the  emperor  2)ie  9?acl)ii(^t,  bajj  ber  ^aifer  pi6^= 

had   suddenly  died   caused  (ic^  geftorben  [fci  or  wave],  berurs 

great  consternation  fac^te  QUgemeine  33ejiilrsung 

240.  If  several  coordinate  dependent  clauses  have  the 
same  finite  verb,  it  need  not  be  expressed  except  in  the 
last: 

I  told  him  that  I  had  paid  the      ^6)  jagte  il)m,  bo^  id)  bie  9?ed)iuiug 
bill,  but  had  lost  the  receipt  bejalitt,  ober  bic  Ouittung  Der* 

loreii  ^Qtte 

241.  Exclamatory  questions  beginning  with  an  inter- 
rogative pronoun,  adjective  or  adverb  are  usually  treated 
as  dependent  clauses,  a  governing  phrase  like  /  wonder,  or 
%$  it  not  strange  ?  being  understood : 
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How  many  books  you  buy  SSie  toietc  Silt^cr  bu  jcbcS  3fa^r 
every  yearl  taufft! 

IV.     PERIODS. 

242.  As  every  dependent  clause  is  a  part  of  some  in- 
dependent sentence  (or  of  another  dependent  clause),  its 
position  within  the  sentence  is,  strictly  speaking,  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  given  above  for  the  construction  of 
independent  sentences.  Dependent  sentences  should, 
therefore,  be  arranged,  in  their  proper  order,  not  more  than 
one  before  the  finite  verb,  the  others  between  the  finite 
verb  and  its  most  direct  adjunct  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence : 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  ?(IS  ber  ^rieg  Doriiber  Wax,  tcljrte 

great  general  returned  again  bcr  giofec  gelbl)err  tt)ieber  j^xi  beii 

to  the  studies  which  had  in-  @tubien,  tnit  bcncn  er  fic^  fdjon 

terested  him  even  as  a  boy  aU  ^nabc  bcfd)Qftigt  l^atte,  gurildf 

The  French  officers  were  re-  3)ie  fraitjo fif d)eu  Officievc  ipurben 

leased  on  condition  that  they  uuter  ber  33ebingung,  ba^  fte  in 

should  not  fight  again  in  this  biefcm  Allege  nid)t  mel)r  fcimpfeu 

war  foUtcn,  entlaffen 

243.  It  should  be  especially  borne  in  mind  that  when 

a  sentence  begins  with  a  subordinate  clause,  the  finite 

verb  should  immediately  follow,  since  it  must  occupy  the 

second  place ;  see,  however,  220.     Thus : 

When  Sully  was  disgraced  as  5118  (guU^  at8  9JJintflcr  in  Ungnabc 
a  minister,  he  occupied  him-  gefoUen  mar,  befd)aftigtc  er  fic^ 
self  with  writing  his  memoirs         bamit,  feinc  (Srinncrungen  aufju* 

fc^reiben 

244.  When  according  to  the  rules  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  sentence  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause  follows 
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a  subordinate  clause  having  the  same  subject,  in  case  a 

pronoun  is  used  in  either  clause  for  the  subject,  it  should 

be  in  the  principal  clause  rather  than  in  the  subordinate : 

The  sentinels,  when  they  saw  2lt3  bic  @(f)Ubtt)ad)eu  ben  %t'mb 
the  enemy  coming,  did  not  at  fommen  fot)en,  ivufeten  fte  nid^t 
once  know  what  to  do  fltcid),  tvai  fie  t^un  fotttcn 

245.  1.  While  it  is  possible  to  regard  a  dependent 
clause  as  one  of  the  elements  composing  an  independent 
sentence,  and  treat  it  accordingly,  it  is  also  generally  al- 
lowable to  place  it  outside  of  the  limits  marked  by  the 
direct  complements  of  the  finite  verb : 

%U  ber  ^ricg  tooriibcr  twar,  fcf)rtc  ber  grofee  ^etb^err  wicber  gu  ben  @tu. 

bien  siiriicf,  niit  benen  er  ftc^  fdjon  qI«  ^iiobe  befc^dftigt  l^attc 
S)ie  frdujofijd^eu  Officiere  trurben  uiiter  ber  S3ebingung  enttaffen,  bag  fie 

in  blejem  ^ricge  nic^t  inc^r  fampfen  fotttcn 

Compare  with  the  sentences  under  242. 

2.  This  is  very  generally  done ;  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
whenever  the  number  and  length  of  the  dependent  clauses 
would  remove  the  direct  complements  of  the  finite  verb 
so  far  from  the  latter  as  to  make  the  construction  awk- 
ward or  unintelligible ;  it  is  also  often  done  for  emphasis 
or  variety : 

It  is  natural  that  man  wants  to  ©«  ifl  itotiirlid^,  ha%  ber  Sllenfc^  Don 
be  governed  by  one  who  was  bcm  regiert  fcin  tt)itl,  ber  mil  i^m 
born  and  educated  with  him         gcborcn  unb  er^ogen  ift,  instead  of 

Don  bem,  ber  mit  i^m  geborcn  unb 
crjogen  ifi,  reglcrt  fein  toiU 


Not  only  dependent  clauses,  but  also  infinitives 
with  ^u  or  urn  ^n,  with  or  without  adjuncts,  and  longer 
adverbial  phrases,  whether  or  not  qualified  by  dependent 
clauses,  may  be  placed  outside  the  limits  marked  by  the 
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direct  complements  of  the  finite  verb  or,  in  a  subordinate 
clause,  by  the  finite  verb  itself : 

He  began  to  work  C^r  flng  ju  arbciten  an,  or  er  flttg  an 

ju  arbciten 
He  returned  to   the    country      (gr  fc^rte  ill  bo«  ?anb,  baS  cr  felt 
which  he  had  not  seen  since         feiner  3ugenb  ni(^t  gcjc^cn  l^attc, 
his  youth  guriicf,  or  juriicf  in  bas  ?anb,  ha9 

tC;  or  in  ba9  iant  luxM,  bad  }c 
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THE  MOST  COMMON  ADJECTIVES,  PARTICIPLES  AND 
VERBS,  REQUIRING,  IN  GERMAN.  CONSTRUCTIONS 
DIFFERENT    FROM    THE    ENGLISH. 

To  avoid  confusion,  each  adjective,  participle  and  verb  is  followed,  in 
these  lists,  by  the  preposition  or  case  which  it  governs  ;  it  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  in  actual  use,  adjectives,  participles  and 
infinitives  are,  as  a  rule,  preceded  by  their  qualifiers;  see  231. 

The  constructiona  of  many  participles  and  adjectives  may  be  inferred 
from  those  of  the  corresponding  verbs. 

A.     Adjectives  and  Participles. 


abundant  in,  with  rcic^  on  {dat.) 
accustomed  to   gctuoI)nt,  gen.  or 

an  (ace.) 
adjacent  to,  uie  the  verb  grengcn  on 

(ace.) 
advantageous  to  toortcilljoft  fiir 
affable  to  IcutfcUg  gcgen 
affected  at,  by  gerii^rt  burd),  »ou 
affectionate  to  jorttlt^  gegen 
afflicted  at,  by,  with   bcfiimmert 

iibcr  (ace),  bur^ 
afraid  of  bange  t)or  {dat.) 
akin  to  Demanbt  mit 
alarmed  at  beumiit|igt  fiber  (ace), 

biird) 
allied  to  tjcrbunbct  mit 
amazed  at  tjerttjunbcrt  iiber  {ace.) 
angry  with  one  bofe  auf  {ace.) 
angry  at,  about  something    bbfc 

iibcr  (ace),  tuegen 
anxious  about,  for    bcforgt    uin, 


ttjcgcn ;    a.  for  (desirous  of)  bc== 

gierig  nad) 
apparent  from  erftcfttUd)  QU« 
applicable  to  anttienbbar  au\  (ace.) 
apprehensive  of,  use  the  verb  f iird)= 

ten,  ace. 
apt  for  tauglic^  ju 
ashamed  of   bcfd^cimt  iibcr  (ace), 

or  use  the  verb  ftc^  f(^amcn,  gen. 
astonished  at  crftaunt  iibcr  (ace.) 
attached   to    bcfcftigt  on   (dat.); 

(devoted)  jugcf^on,  dat. 
attended  with  begleitct  bon 
attentive  to  Qufmcrtfam  auf  {ace.) 
averse  to  abgeneigt,  dat.  or  gcgen 
aware  of  gelua^r,  gen.  or  ace. 
bare  of  entblofet  oon ;  o^nc 
beneficent  to  iro^Itl^atig  gcgen 
bent  on  entfrf)Ioffcn  ju 
benumbed  with  erftarrt  bor  {dot.) 
blmd  to  blinb  gcgen 

a»7)  * 
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blind  with  blinb  Dor  {dat) 
bound  for,  to  bcjitmmt  nad) 
capable  of  fa^ig,  gen.  or  311 
captivated  by,  with  eingenommeii 

t)on 
careful  of  at^tjom  aiif 
careful  for  bejorgt  urn 
careless  of,  about  unbcforgt,  uiilie, 

fiimmcrt  urn 
celebrated  for  bcrii^mt  Wcgcn 
charitable  to,  towards  mi(btl)atig 

g  PCI  en 
charmed  by,  with  cntjiidt  t)on 
civil  to  j^oflid^  gcgen 
clear  from,  of  rein  t)on 
close  by,  to  bicf)t  bei,  an  (dat.  or 

ace.) 
cold  to  tott  gegen 
comparable  to  tjcrgtcici^bar  mit 
concerned  about,  for  bcjorgt  um 
concerned  in  betclligt  an  (dat. ) 
conscious  of  bcftju^t,  gen. 
consequent  to,  use  the  verb  fofgcn 

anf  {ace.) 
courteous  to  ^oflid^  gegen 
covetous  of  begierig  nad) 
cruel  to  graufam  gegen 
curious  of  neiigierig  Quf  (ace.) 
customary  with  gebrQud)li(^  bci 
dazzled  with  gebtenbet  tjon 
dead  to  abgeftorben  fiir 
deaf  to  taub  gegen 
decisive  of,  use  the  verb  entfd)eiben, 

ace. 
delighted  at,   with    entjildft   iiber 

(ace),  tjon 
dependent  on  abl^fingig  Don 
desirous  of  begierig  nac^ 
-destructive  of  Derberbtirf)  fiir,  jer* 

ftorenb,  ace 


destitute  of  )      ^,  ....^ 

devoid  of      h»tblo§tt)on;o^nc 

different  from  \)erjcl)ieben  tion 
disgusted   at,  with      ubcrbdijrtg, 
gen.  or  ace;    or  use  the  verb 
SBiberiuiUcu  empfinben  gegen 
disloyal  to  treiilog  gegen 
dismayed  at  erfci)ro(fen  iiber  (occ.) 
displeased  at,  with  nngeljalten  iiber 

(ace. ) 
doubtful  of )  -e-  ..f      ,        X 

dubious  of  [""9""'6  "6"^  («''<'•) 

eager  for  begierig  nacf) 
empty  of  leer  an  (dat.) 
eminent  for  au8ge;}eic^net  burc^ 
enamoured  of  Derliebt  in  (ace.) 
engaged  in,  occupied    bejd)cftint 

mit;   (concerned)  Dernsicfelt  in 

(ace) 
engaged  to  Dertobt  mit 
enraged  at  Wiitenb  iiber  {ace.) 
envious  of  neibijd)  anf  (ace.) 
essential  to  mefentUc^  fiir 
exempt  from  frei  bon 
faint  with  matt  t)or  (dat.) 
famed,  famous  for  bcriil)nit  meg  en 
far  from  fern,  lueit  entferiit  Dou 
fatigued  with  ermiibet  bon 
favorable  for,  to  giinftig,  dat. 
fearful  of  OoU  gUK^t  t)ov  (dai.) 
fearless  of  o^ne  ^urd^t  Dor  idaJt.) 
fertile  of,  in  fnirf)tbor  an  (dat.) 
fit  for  tauglid),  paffenb  p 
fond  of  eingenommen  bon,  ergeben, 

dat.,  or  wseUebcn 
forgetful  of,  use  the  verb  toergcffcn, 

yen.  or  ace. 
free  from  frei  bon 
friendly  to  frcunbUc^  gegen 
frightened  at  crfd^roden  iiber  {ace.) 
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fruitful  in   frud^tbar,  crgicBig  aw 

(dat) 
full  of  toott  »on,  or  gen. 
generous  to  gro^miitig  gegcn 
glad  of  fro^  iiber  (ace),  or  gen. 
good  for  tauglic!^  gu 
good  to,  towards  gut  gegen 
gracious  to  giiabig  gegen 
greedy  of  gierig  r\aif 
grieved  at  befiimmert  flbtv  \acc.) 
guilty  of  td)ulbig,  gen.  or  on  {dot.) 
happy  at,  over  gliicflid)  iiber  (ace.) 
heedful  of  ad)tfam  Quf  (ace.) 
heedless  of  unbefiimmert  iim 
ignorant  of  imfunbig,  gen.;  unbe=» 

fannt  mit 
ill  of,  with  [a  disease]    trant  an 

(dat.) ;  ill  with  [fear,  etc.]  franf 

tjor  (dat) 
impatient  at  ungebiilbig  fiber  (ace.) 
impatient  for  begierig  narf) 
impatient  of,  use  nid^t  bulben,  nid)t 

crtragen,  ace. 
incensed  at  aufgcbroc^t  fiber  (ace.) 
inclusive  of  eiujci^Ue^tid^,  gen. 
independent  of  nuab^angig  »on 
indifferent  to  gleic^gfiltig  gegen 
indignant  at  cntriiftet  fiber  (ace.) 
indulgent  to  nac^fid^tig  gegen 
infatuated  with  bct^ort  t)on 
inferior  to  geringcr  aU 
inflamed  with  eutbrannt  Don 
innocent  of  unjti)ulbig,  gen.  or  an 

(dat) 
insensible  of,  to  unempfinbticf)  fur, 

gegen 
inseparable  from  un',crtrenuUd)  von 
insusceptible  to  unenipfinbttd)  fur 
intended  for  bcfttmntt  ffir;  (to  be) 

a" 


intent  on  (attentive)    aufmerfjant 

auf  (ace);   (desirous)   begierig 

nad^ 
intoxicated  with  beraufd[)t  t)on 
irritated  at  aufuebrad)t  fiber  (aec.) 
jealous  of  eiferffid)tig  ouf  (ace.) 
just  to  gerec^t  gegen 
kind  to  gfitig  gegen 
lavish  of  t)crfd)tt)enberifd)  mit 
liberal  to  freigebig  gegen 
loyal  to  treu,  dat. 
mad  with  toll  Dor  {dat.) 
merciful  to  ntitteibig  gegen 
mindful  of  eingebent,  gen. 
mortified  at  unangene^m  bertt^rt 

tjon 
moved  at,  by,  with    gerttl^rt  tJon, 

bur(^ 
needing  bebflrftig,  gen. ;  or  use  the 

verb  beburfen,  gen.  or  ace. 
negligent  of  nac^Iaffig  in  33ejug  ouf 
noted  for  betaunt,  berfiljmt  burc^, 

n}egen 
notorious  for  berfit^tigt  bnrd^,  tt)c» 

gen 
obedient  to  gel^orfam,  dat. 
obsequious  to   ttJiEfdl^rig,  dat.  or 

gegen 
observant  of  ad)tfam  ouf  (ace.) 
offended  at,  by  Derle^t  oon 
overcome  with  fibermoltigt  tJon 
owing  to,  use  the  verb  l)errul^ren  t)on 
pale  with  bleid^  Dor  (dat.) 
particular  about  genan  utit 
patient  of,  use  the  verb  gebulbig  er* 

tragen,  ace. 
penetrated  with   bnrd^bnmgen  Don 
l^rfidious  to  treuIoS  gegen 
pleased  with  erfreut  fiber  (ace.) 
polite  to  ^bf(ic^  gegen 
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poor  in  ami  Qii  {dat.) 
po]>ular  with  bcUcbt  bci 
posterior  to  jpater  al8,  nad^ 
prior  to  fvu^cr  al§;  Dor 
prodigal  of  berjd)njenberifd}  mit 
productive  of  fnid)tbQr  an  (dat) 
profuse  of  Dcrfc^menberijci^  mit 
proud  of  ftolj  auf  (ace.) 
provoked  at,  with  aufgebrad)t  iiber 

{ace.) 
provoked  by  gcrcijt  burdb 
qualified  for  geeignct  gu 
ready  for  bcreit  ju 
reckless  of  uubefiimmcrt  urn 
red  with  rot  Dor  (dat.) 
regardless  of  unbefiimmcrt  um 
related  to  ucrtt)ottbt  mit 
relative  to  begiiglic^  auf  (ace.) 
remarkable  for  merfiriirbig  tcegen 
remote  from  cutfcrnt  toon 
renowned  for  bcrii^mt  trcgen 
replete  with  boH  toon 
rich  in  rcic^  an  (dot.) 
ripe  for  reif  gu,  fur 
rude  to  un^oflid^  gcgcn 
safe  from  fid)er  tior  (dat.) 
satisfied  with   befriebigttoon,  hurdi 
secure  from  fic^cr  Dor  (dat.) 
seized  Avith  crgriffcn  t)on 
sensible  of  empfongtic^  fiir 
separate  from  getrennt  Don 
severe  to,  on,  with  ftreng  gegcn 
shocked  at  futfe^jt  iiber  (ace.) 
short  of,  use  the  verb  9Kangcl  leiben 

an  {dat.) 
sick  of  (tired)  iibcrbrujfig,  gen.  or 

cux. 
■ick  with,  ill  vnth  [a  disease]  franf 

an  (dai.) ;  [fear,  etc.]  !ranf  Dor 
.   (Art.) 


solicitous  about,  for  bcforgt  um, 

njegen 
sorry  for  betriibt  ttjcgen 
stiff  with  fteif  Dor  (dat.) 
struck  with  betroffen  iiber  (ace), 

Don 
stupefied  with  betiiubt  burd),  Don 
subsequent  to,  use  the  verb  folgen 

auf  {ace.) 
suffocated  with  erftidt  burc^ 
suitable  for,  to  angemeffen  fiir 
superior  to  iiberlegen,  dat. 
sure  of  ftd)er,  gen. 
surprised  at  iiberrafd^t  fiber  {ace.) 
susceptible  to  empfdngtirf)  fiir 
suspicious  of  argtt)i3^nif(f)  auf  (ace.) 
thoughtful  of  bebad^t  auf  {ace.) 
thoughtless  of  unbefummert  um 
terrified  at,  by,  with    erfd^rocfen 

fiber  {ace.) 
tired  from,  with   mubc,  ermfibct 

Don 
tired  of  mube,  uberbruffig,  gen.  or 

ace. 
touched  by,  with   geru^rt  burd), 

Don 
transported  with  entjucft  Don 
treacherous  to  Dcrrdterifd)  gegen 
troubled  about  beforgt  um 
uncertain  of  ungett)i6,  gen.  or  fiber 

{ace.) 
unconscious  of  unbemuBt,  gen. 
unmindful  of  uneingebenf,  gen. 
uneasy  about  unrul^ig  loegen 
used  to  gemo^nt  an  (ace.) 
usual  with  gemol^nlid^  bci 
vain  of  citcl  auf  {aec.) 
vexed  at  DerbricfeUd)  fiber  (ace.) 
void  of  leer  an;  o^ne 
wasteful  of  Derf(^tt)cnberifd)  mit 
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watchful  of  Qufmcrffam  aiif  (ace.) 
wearied,  weary,  see  tired 
wet  with  nafe  Don 


worn  with,  worn  out  with  erfd^opf 

bur(^ 
worthy  of  tt)evt,  iDiirbig,  gen. 


B.     Verbs. 


abound  in  Uberflufe  l^aben  an  (dat.) 
absolve  from  loSjprcc^en  Don 
abstain  from  firf)  ent^olten,  gen. 
accuse  of    ontlagen,  bejc^ulbigcn, 

gen. 
accustom  to  gcttio^ncn  an  {ace.) 
acquit  of  frelj^jrec^cn  toon 
adapt  to  anpaffen,  dat.  or  an  {ace.) 
address  to  rid^ten  an  {ace.) 
adhere  to  an^angen,  dat. 
adjoin  to  grengcn  an  {ace.) 
advise   ratcn,  dat.  {person),  ace. 

{thing) 
agree  about   iibereinfommcn  iibcr 

(ace.) 
agree  to  cinttjilligcn  in  (ace.) 
aid  in  l^etfen  {dat.)  bei 
ail  fe^Icn,  dat. 
aim  at  jtclen  auf  {ace.) ;  =  strive 

for  ftrebennad^ 
allude  to  anfpielen  anf  {ace.) 
amount  to  fid)  belaufen  auf  {ace.) 
answer  (a  person)  antnjorten,  dat. ; 

(a  question,  a  letter)  antttjorten 

auf  (occ),  beantiuorten  (ace.) 
answer  for  einfteljcn  f iir 
appeal  to  ftd)  berufen  auf  {ace.) 
apply  to    fi(^  njeubeu  an  {ace); 

—  refer  to  ft(^  begiel^eu  auf  {ace.) 
apply  one's  self  to   ftcf)  legeu  auf 

{aec.),  ftd)  befletOigen,  gen. 
approach  [ftd)]  nat)cru,  dat. 
approve  a  thing,  of  a  thing  billig cu, 

aec. 
arise  from  ^erriil^ren  Don 


ascribe  to  jufd^retbcn,  dat. 

be  ashamed  of  ftd^  fc^amen,  gen. 

ask  after  fid^  erfuubigeu  \\([6) 

ask  for  a  thing  bitten  urn;  for  a 

person  frag  en  nac^ 
ask  of  erbitteu  don 
aspire  to  ftreben  nac^ 
assent  to  guftimmen,  dat. 
assign  to  gutDeifen,  dat. 
assist  in  I)elfcn  bei 
assure  of  uerftc^ern,  gen. 
atone  for  fii^nen,  ace. 
attend  a  person,  on  a  person,  auf= 

Ujarten,  dat. ;  =  accompany,  be» 

gleiten,  ace. ;   =  take  care  of, 

pflegen,  ace.  or  gen. 
attend  (school,  etc.)  befud)en,  acc.-y 

(a  meeting)  beitt)o^nen,  dat. 
attend  to  adjten  auf,  {ace.) 
avail  one's  self  of  benu^cn,  ace. 
bear  [with]  ertragen,  aec. 
become  of  werben  aw^ 
beg  for  bitten  urn 
beg  of  erbitteu  Don 
behave  to  fic^  bctragen  gegen 
believe  in  glauben  an  {aec.) 
bestow  on  Derlei^en,  dat. 
beware  of  fid)  biiten  Dor  {dat.) 
bid  gebieten,  dat. 
bind  to  biuben  an  {ace.) 
blame  for  tabeht  tregeu 
blush  at  erroteu  iiber  {ace.) 
boast  of  fid)  riit)men,  gen. 
border  on  grcujen  an  {aec.) 
borrow  from.,  of  borgen  Don  ^ 
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bow  to  fid)  tierueigeu  nor  {dot.) 
burn  with  brennen  »or  {dat) 
burst  with  berften  uor  (dat.) 
buy  from,  of  fanfcn  Don 
call  at,  on  tJorjpreci)cn  bei;  befuc^en, 

ace. 
call  for  fragen  naci^;  ju  ^otcn  font- 
men,  ace. 
call  upon  anfforbern,  ace. 
care  about  fid)  fummern  um;  he 

cares  nothing  about  it  e8  licgt 

il)m  nid)t8  boron 
care  for,  =  take  care  of  f  org  en 

fiir;  =  like  mogen,  ace. 
catch  at  greifen  nad) 
caution  against  tparnen  t)or  {dat.) 
change  for  tjertoujd^cn  mit 
change  into  toertDonbeln  in  (aec.) 
charge  with  anflogen  {gen.) 
cheat  out  of  betriigen  nm 
cling  to  fid)  feft^olten,  fic^  anflom* 

mern  an  {aee.) ;   =  remain  true 

ontjongen  (dat.) 
come  by  (obtain)   ertongen,  ace. ; 

fommen  ju 
command,  see  order 
compare  to,  with  t)ergleid)cn  niit 
complain  about,  of   fidf  beflogen 

iiber  (aec.) 
comply  with  ftci^  fiigen,  dat. 
conceal  from    oerbcrgen,  dat.  or 

Dor  (dat.) 
conclude  from  fd)tie§cn  au« 
confer  on  berlcil)cn,  dat. 
confide  in  ttertranen  auf  (ace.) 
confine  to  bcfc^rdnfcn  anf  (ace.) 
conform  to  fic^  rid)ten  na(^ 
congratulate  on  ®\M  tt)iinfd)cn  ^u 
consent  to  cinttJiUigen  in  (ace.) 
be  composed  of  bcftc^cn  anS 


consist  in  befie^en  tn  (dat) 
consist  of  beftcbcn  anS 
contend  for  flveiten  nm 
contrast  with,  intr.  obfted^cn  tjon, 

gegen;   tr.  cntgegenftellen,  gegcn- 

iiberfteUen,  dat. 
converse  about,  on  ftc^  nnterljalten 

iiber  (ace.) 
convert  into  berttJonbeln  in  (ace.) 
convict  of  nberfii^ren,  gen. 
crave  for  Derlangen  no^ 
cure  of  I)eilen  Don 
deal  in  Ijonbeln  mit 
debate  about,  on  beratf(i)Iagen  iiber 

(ace.) 
decide  about,  on   ftd)  entfd^eibcn 

iiber  (aec.) ;  d.  in  favor  of  [jtdj] 

entfd^eiben  fiir 
decrease  in  Qbnel)men  an  (dat.) 
defend  from  tjerteibigen  gegen 
defy  troljen,  dat. 
deliberate  about,  on   beratfd)Iogen 

iiber  (aec.) 
delight  in  ftd^  erfrenen  an  (dat.) 
deliver  from  befreien  Don 
demand  of  forbern  Don 
depart  for  abreifen  noc^ 
depend  on  obl^ongen  Don;   =  rely 

on  ftc^  Dcrloffen  ouf  (ace.) 
deprive  of  beronben,  gen. 
deserve  of  \i6)  Derbient  mad)cn  nm 
design  for  beftimmen  p 
desire  begel^ren,  gen.  or  ace. 
desist  from  obfle^en  Don 
despair  of  Dergmeifcln  on  (dat.) 
determine  on  ftd)  entjd^Ue^en  gn 
die  of  flcrben  an  (dat.) 
differ  from  fid^  unterfc^eiben  Don 
differ  with    nid^t  iibcreinflimmen 

mit 
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dig  for  graben  nod) 
direct  to  rt^tcn  an  (ace.) 
disagree  with  nid^t  ubereinftimmcii 

mit 
disapprove  of  mipiUigen,  ace. 
dispense  with  oergid^tcn  auf  (ace.) 
dispose  of  oerfiigen  iibcr  (ace.) 
dissuade  from  abraten  t>on 
distinguish  from  untcrfd)eiben  t»on 
divide  into  telleii  in  (ace.) 
doubt  about,  of  gttjeifdn  an  (dat) 
drink  to  trintcn  ouf  (ace.) 
dwell  on  Derwcitcn  bet 
echo  with  njieber'^aflen  tjon 
embark  for  fii)  einfdjiffen  nac^ 
encroach  on  ©ingrtffc  t^un  in  (ace.) 
end  in  enbigcn  mit 
engage  in  fid)  bcteiligen  bet 
enjoy  gcnic^cn,  gen.  or  ace. 
enter  a  room  in  ein  dimmer  treten 
enter  into  fid^  einlaffen  in  (ace.) 
enter  on  iibernc^men 
escape  a  person,  or  from  a  person 

entfliel)en,  cntfommcn,  dat;  from 

a  place,  au8;  one's  observation, 

etc.  entgc^cn,  dat. 
examine  [into]  unterfud^cn,  ace. 
exceed  in  iibcrtreffcn  an  (dat.) 
exchange  for  tjcrtanfd^en  gegcn 
exult  at,  over  frol)lodcn  iiber  (ace.) 
faint  with  o'^nmcid^tig  twerbcn  ooc 

(dat) 
fasten  to  bcfcftigen  on  (dat.  or  ace.) 
feed  on  fid)  crnci^rcn  oon 
lind  fault  with  tabetn,  ace. 
fire  at  gener  geben  auf  (ace. ) 
fish  for  fifc^en  nad^ 
Jit  for  befa^igen  ju 
lix  on  fid)  eutfd^eiben  fiir 
Hatter  f(J)meid)cln,  dai. 
flee  from  flic^en  bor  (dat.) 


foam  with  [rage]     fd)dumen  nor 

[SSut,  ace] 
follow  folgen,  dat. 
follow  from  folgen  au8 
forgive     Dergebeii,    dat.  (person), 

aec.  (thing) 
free  from  bcfreien  toon 
gaze  at  anftarren  (ace.) 
glory  in  ftol^  fein  auf  (aec.) 
glow  with  gliil)en  oor  (dat.) 
grasp  at  greifeu  nad) 
grieve  at,  for  fid^  grdmen  uni,  iiber 

(ace.) 
grumble  at  muvren  iiber  (aec.) 
guard  against,  from,  intr.  fid)  l)iiteu 

t)or  (dat.);    tr.  =  protect,  be* 

fc^ii^en  Dor  (dat.),  gegen 
hear  about,  of  ^oren  Don,  iiber  (ace.) 
hear  from  I)oren  bon 
heed  ad^ten,  gen.  or  auf  (aec.) 
help  l^ctfen,  dat. 
hide  from   Derbergen,  dat.  or  oor 

(dat.) 
hinder  from  t)inbern  an  (dat.) 
hint  at  anfpielen  auf  (ace.) 
hope  for  l^offen  auf  (aec.) 
hunt-  after,  for   jogen  nad),  nad)- 

jagen,  dat. 
impose  on   auferlegen,  dat. ;     = 

cheat,  betriigeu,  ace. 
increase  in  gunel^mcn  an  (dat.) 
indulge  in     ftd^    l)ingeben,   nad)* 

l^cingeii,  dat. 
inflict  on  anferlegen,  dat. 
inform  of  benod)rld)tigeu  t>on 
ingraiiate  one's  self  with   fld^  be* 

liebt  madden  bei 
injure  fd[)Qbcu,  dat. 
inquire  after  fid)  erfunbigeu  nodi 
inquin;  into  uutcrfud)cu,  ncc. 
inquire  of  fic^  crtuubigcu  bet      * 
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insist  on  beftet)eu  ouf  (dat.) 
intercede  with  fi6)  Dernjenben  bci 
interfere  in  fid)  einmijd^en  in  {ace.) ; 

interfere  with  l^inbern,  ace. 
introduce  to  Dorftellen,  dat. 
intrude  on  fid)  aufbrcingcn,  dat. 
intrust  one  with  a  thing,  to  one  a 

thing     jemanbem  ctitJaS  anber* 

trauen 
issue  from,  intr.,  entfprtngen  au« 
jest  at  jd)ergen  iiber  {ace.) 
join  in  fid}  betciltgen  bei,  on  (dat.) 
judge  by,  from  urteilcn  tiac^ 
judge  of  urteilen  fiber  (ace.) 
keep  from  bctt)a^ren  tior  {dat.) 
keep  to  fic^  ^olten  an  {ace.) 
knock  at  flopfen  an  {ace.) 
know  about.of  tt)iffcnuber(acc.),Don 
labor  for  fic^  obmu^cn  um 
labor  under  Ictben  ijon,  unter  (dat.) 
languish  for  jd^mad^tcn  nad) 
laugh  at  Iad)en  fiber  {ace.) 
lavish  on  oerfc^menben  auf  {ace.) 
lean  against,  tr.,  Icl)nen  on  (dat.) ; 

intr.  [fid)]  le^nen  an  {ace.) 
leave  for  abreifen  na6i 
light  on  (descend)  fid)  nieberlaffcn 

onf  {dat.  or  ace.) ;    (hit  upon) 

l^o^en  anf  {ace.) 
limit  to  befd)ranfcn  auf  (ace.) 
listen  to    I)orc!^en  auf  (ace.),   gu» 

pren,  dat. 
live  on,  by  lebcn  t)on 
live  with  tt)ot)nen  bci 
long  for  fid^  fcl^nen  nat^ 
look  after   fe^en  nad^,  at^ten  ouf 

(ace.) 
look  at  anf  el)  en,  ax^c. 
look  for,  look  about  for  ftd)  um* 

|cl)en  nac^;  fud)cn,  aec. 


look  over  burt^fel^en  {ace.) 
look  to  l)inbti(fen  auf  {acx:). 
look  upon  as    on[c^en,  betroc^ten 

al8,  ace. 
make  of  mod)en  au« 
make  up  for  erje^en,  aec. 
marry  to  Dert)eiraten  mit 
measure  by  mcffen  nad) 
meddle  with,  in  fic^    mift^cn    in 

{ace),  fid)  befaffen  mit 
meditate  on  nad)benf en  fiber  (occ.) 
meet  begegnen,  dat. ;    I  met  with 

an  accident  ciu  Unfatt  begegnetc 

mir 
mention  ermdl)nen,  gebenten,  gen. 

or  aec. 
mingle  with,  intr.,  fic^  mijd)en  un= 

tcr  {ace.) 
mock  at  f^otteu  fiber  (ace.) 
mourn  for,  over  tranern  um,  fiber 

{ace.) 
murmur  at,  against   nuirren  fiber 

{ace.) 
muse  on  nad)rmuen  fiber  (occ.) 
need  bebfirfen,  brauc^en,  gen.  or  ace. 
nod  at,  to  guniden,  dat. 
obey  ge^ordjen,  dat. 
object  to,  against,  tr.,  eintt)enben 

gegen;  intr.  ©inmcnbungcn  mo= 

d)en  gegen 
occur  to  (happen)  begegnen,  dat. ; 

(of  an  idea,  etc.)  cinfoUen,  dat. 
order  befel}Icn,  gcbieten,  dat.  {per- 
son), ace.  {thing) 
pardon  one  for   jemanbem  ctma^? 

tterjei^en 
part  with,  from  fid)  trennen  »on 
partake  of,  participate  in  teilnel)* 

men  an  (dat.) 
partake  of  (eat, etc.)  geniefeen,  occ 
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pay  for  bejaljtcn,  ace. 

perish  with  umlommeu  bor  {dat.) 

permit  crlauben,  dat.  (person),  ace. 

{thing) 
persevere  in,  persist  in   be^avren 

bei,  fortfal)rcu  in  (dat),  or  inf. 

with  ;?u 
pine  for,  after  fid)  jel)nen  nadf 
play  at  (cards,  etc.)  fpielen,  ace. 
play  for  \pit\en  urn 
play  on  (an  instrument)  j^ieten, 

ace. 
please  gefatten,  dat. 
point  at,  to  gcigeu  auf  (ace.) 
ponder  on  nad^griibeln  iiber  (ace.) 
praise  for  loben  ttjcgen 
prepare  for   [jtd)]  tjorbercitcn  auf 

{ace. )  ' 

present  one  with  something  eincm 

ctnja«  fc^cnfen 
preserve  from  bett)al)veu  Dor  (dat.) 
preside  over,  at  ben  ^orfit?  fii^ren 

bet 
prevent  from    ab^oltcn  toon,  ber* 

^inbcrn  an  (dat.) 
pride  one's  self  on    ftot^  fein,  ftd) 

ettroS  ctnbilben  auf  (ace.) 
profit  by  9^u^en  jie^cn  au« 
protect  from,  against  fcf)u^eu  gegen 
quarrel  about  [fid)]  ;|an!cn,  ftreiten 

nm 
rail  at  fpottcn  iiber  (aec.) 
reach  to,  intr.  reid^en  bi8  an  (ace), 

ir.  reid)en,  daJt. 
read  to  borlcfen,  doA. 
reconcile  to  berfb^ncn  mit 
refer  to,  ir.  ttjetfen  an  {aec.) ;  intr. 

fi(^  bcgic^cn  auf  (ace,) 
reflect  on  nQd)benfen  iiber  (aec. ) 
refrain  from  fid)  eutt)altcn,  gen. 
rejoice  at  fid?  freuen  iiber  (ace.) 


relate  (refer)  to   ftc^  begiel^en  auf 

(ace.) 
rely  on  fid)  toerlaffen  auf  (aec.) 
remember  ft^  crinnern,  gen.  or  an 

(aec) 
remind  of  eiiunern  an  (ace.) 
repent  of  bereuen  (ace.) 
reply  (to  a  person)  ermibern,  dat. ; 

(to  a  question, etc.)  ern)ibern  auf 

(aec.) 
reproach  one  with  jemanbem  ettt)a§ 

Dorttjerfeu 
request  a  thing  of  one  jcmaub  um 

etn)a«  bitten 
require  of  fovberu  Don 
resolve  on  fic^  eutfd)Ue6en  ju 
resound  with  tuieberl}at[eu  Don 
restrict  to  befd)ronfen  auf  (aec.) 
result  from  folgen  <x\\% 
revenge  on  rad)en  o^w  (dat.) 
rid  from,  of  befreien  Don 
ring  for  f lingeln  nad) 
ring  with  erfd)aUen  Don 
rob  of  berauben,  gen.,  or  iemanbem 

etlDoS  vanben 
rush  upon  t)evf alien  iiber  (aec.) 
sail  for  fegetn  nad^ 
save  from  beiraljren  Dor  (daf.) 
scoff  at  f gotten  iiber  (aec.) 
search  for,  after  fud^en  nac^ 
secure  from,  against    ftd^ern  Dor 

(aec),  gegen 
seize  upon  eigreifen  (aec.) 
seize  by  ergveifen  bei 
send  for  \)oUn  laffen,  ace. 
send  to  fenbcn,  ft^iden  ^u,  an  (aec.) 
serve(render  service  to)bienen,da<. 
serve  for  bienen  ju 
shake  with  ^ittern  Dor  (dat.) 
share  in  teiU)Qben  an  (dat.) 
shelter,shield  fromfdjii^en  \)QX{dat.f 
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shiver  with  jitteru  tior  {dat.) 

shoot  at  fd^iefeen  nad^ 

shrink    from     guriirffc^rccfeu   Dor 

(dot.) 
shudder  at  jd^aubern  dor  {dat.) 
sigh  for,  after  jeuf jen  nad) 
smell  of  ried^en  i\a6) 
smile  at  Idd^eln  iiber  (ace.) 
Mieer  at  jpbttein  iiber  (ace.) 
spare  fd)oneii,  gen.  or  ace. 
speak  of,  about  fpred)en  don,  iiber 

(ace.) 
speak  to,  with  fprec^en  mit;  speak 

to  (address)  anreben,  ace. 
stand  by  (aid)  beiftc^cn,  dat 
stare  at  auftorren,  ace. 
start  for  obreifen  nod^ 
steal  from  ftel)ten,  dat 
stick  to  feftl)alten  on  {dat),  bteibeu 

bei 
strive  for  ftreben  nadf) 
struggle  for  ftreiten  um 
subsist  on  Icbcn  »ou 
substitute  for  an  bie  @tctte  fe^en 

don 
succeed  in    @rfotg  ^aben  in,  ge* 

Ungcn;  see  87,  2  a. 
sue  for  rtierben  nni 
suffer  from  letben  don,  bnvd);   suf- 
fer from,  with  (a  disease)  leiben 

an  {dat) 
surpass  in  iibertreffen  an  (dat) 
suspect  of  in  33erbadit  t)aben  ttjegen 
swarm  with  tt)imttteln  don 
swear  by  fd)tt)bren  bei 
swear  to  bejd}mbrcn,  ace. 
swell  with  Qnf{^n3cllcn  don 
take  by  faffen  bei 
take  for  l)alten  fiir 
take  from  iuegncl)men,  dat 


talk  about,  of  reben  don,  iiber  {ace.) 
talk  to,  with  fpredjen  mit 
taste  of  jd^metfen  nad) 
tell  of,  about  fagen,  crjdljlen  don, 

iiber  (ace.) 
thank  banfen,  dat. 
think  about,  on   nac^bcn!en  iiber 

(ace.) 
think  of  benten  an  {ace.) 
thirst  for,  after  biirften  nad) 
threaten  brol^en,  dat  (person) 
throw  at  ujerfcn  nac^ 
tie  to  binben  an  (ace.) 
touch  upon  berii^rcn,  ace. 
trade  in  l)anbeln  mit 
tremble  at  jittern  bei 
tremble  with  jittern  dor  {dat) 
trouble  one's  self  about  fid)  bc« 

fiimmern  nm 
trust  in,  to  dertranen  auf  {ace.) 
trust  one  with  a  thing  jemanbem 

etttJttS  andertrauen 
turn  into  uerwanbeln  in  (ace.) 
turn  to  [fid)]  tvenben  on  {ace.) 
unite  with,  to  dereinigen  mit 
upbraid  one  with,  for  jemanbem 

S?oridiirfe  mad)en  megen 
value  for  jd)d^en  megen 
wait  for  luavtcn  auf  (ace.),  l)arven, 

gen. 
wait  on  aufttjartcn,  dat 
want,  be  in  want  of  crmangcln,  gen. 
warn  of  rtjarnen  dor,  dat 
watch  for  lanern  auf  (ace.) 
weep  at  meinen  iiber  (ace.) 
weep  for  betoeinen,  ace. 
wish  for  iriinfd^en,  ace. 
wonder  at  fid^  ttjunbcrn  iiber  (ace.) 
write  about,  on  fd)reibcn  iiber  (act;.) 
write  to  fc^reiben,  dat  or  on  (axic.) 
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The  references  are  to  paragraphs. 


About,  143. 

above,  144. 

Accusative,  as  direct  object,  74;  with 
verbs  oi  naming,  etc.,  75  ;  with  verbs 
oi choosing,  da.,  76;  with  (eleven,  77; 
with  adjectives,  78;  ofnieasurc,  etc., 
79;  of  time,  80;  absohite,  81;  with 
inipcrsoiiiils,  84, '2a;  with  an  infini- 
tive, 122. 

across,  145. 

Address,  forms  of,  27. 

Adjectives,  17-18;  repetition  of,  13. 

Adverbs,  from  adjectives,  129;  of 
place  and  direction,  130-136;  com- 
pounded with  \)<x,  \)\tx,  luo,  136  ;  al- 
phabetical list,  143  ff. 

after,  146. 

against,  147. 

ago,  148. 

Agreement  of  pronouns,  24-26;  of 
verbs,  82. 

all,  36. 

atler,  strengthening  a  superlative,  23. 

along,  149. 

although,  150. 

another,  49. 

Antecedents  of  relative  pronouns,  33, 
2a;  not  to  be  omitted,  34,  4. 

a7iy,  anybody,  etc.,  37. 

Apposition,  nouns  in,  14;  59,  2;  ad- 
jectives and  participles,  18,  2. 

around,  151. 

Arrangement,  see  word-order. 


Articles,  1-13;  ««  definite  and  indefi- 
nite article. 

as,  152. 

at,  153. 

Auxiliaries,  85-86;  see  perfect,  plu- 
perfect, etc. ;  modal,  96-105 ;  omis- 
sion of,  in  dependent  clauses,  239. 

be-,  prefiv,  function  of,  83  c. 

because  [of],  154. 

bcfe()lon,  120. 

be/ore,  155. 

behind,  156. 

below,  157. 

beside,  besides,  158-159. 

beyond,  160. 

bleibcu,  auxiliary,  87,  3;  with  infini- 
tive, 121. 

both  [and],  38. 

bvauct)cii,  119,  4. 

but,  161. 

by,  162. 

Causal  clauses,  140. 

Collective  nouns,  26. 

Comparative,  19-20. 

Compound  verbs,  separable,  130;  226. 

Concessive  clauses,  140;  influence  on 
word-order,  220. 

Conditional,  and  conditional  perfect, 
formation  of,  90. 

Conditional  clauses,  118;  140;  171; 
235,  2. 

Conjunctions,  139-141  ;  alphabetical 
list  of,  143,  IT. 

(167)  ^ 
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Countries,  names  of,  3  d. 

Dative,  as  indirect  object,  63-64 ;  as 
sole  object,  65 ;  with  an  accusative, 
66 ;  with  verbs  of  delivering,  etc., 
67 ;  with  JQQen,  68 ;  with  verbs  of 
removal,  69;  with  compound  verbs, 
70 ;  to  replace  an  English  possessive, 
71 ;  of  interest,  72  ;  with  adjectives, 
73  ;  with  impersonals,  84,  2  h. 

Definite  article,  2-7  ;  with  names  of 
seasons,  etc.,  2;  with  proper  names, 
3 ;  in  a  generalizing  sense,  4  ;  for  a 
possessive,  5;  omission  before  a 
genitive,  6  ;  before  all,  7. 

Demonstratives,  32. 

Dependent  order,  236-241. 

bev,  see  definite  article;  as  demonstra- 
tive, or  in  place  of  a  personal  pro- 
noun 32;  as  determinative,  33,  as 
relative  34. 

bcrjentGC  33. 

berfelbe,  60. 

Determinatives,  33. 

W]tx,  32. 

do,  as  auxiliary  or  substitute,  85. 

l)o(^,  with  verbs,  236,  4. 

down,  163. 

burjcn,  100. 

each,  39  ;  each  othtr,  49. 

cin,  see  indefinite  article ;  =  one^  48. 

ctnige,  51,  62. 

either,  pron.,  40 ;  conj.,  164. 

Emphatic  order,  234-235. 

Emphatic  pronoun,  30,  6. 

€§,  uses  of,  29. 

cetft,  c§8ibt,  193,  2;  194. 

ctmag,  with  following  ac^.,  17,  2  a. 

ever,  165. 

€very,  everybody,  etc.,  39. 

Exclamations,  influence  on  word-order, 
219. 

Exclamatory  questions,  241. 

Expletives,  29,  3 ;  192,  3. 

Factitive  predicate,  76-76. 


fat)r«n,  with  inf.,  121. 
Feminines  in  -in,  16. 
few,  41. 
finbcn,  119,  3. 
Final  clauses,  subjunctive  In,  113,  2 

and  3 ;  190,  2. 
for,  166. 
from,  167. 
fiil)len,  119,3;  120'. 
Future,  and  future  perfect,  formation 

of,  89;  used  to  express  probabiliiv, 

109. 
flcbicten,  120. 
QC^en,  121. 

Gender,  grammatical  and  natural,  25. 
Genitive,  57-62;  position  of,  58 ;  with 

nouns,  59;  to  denote  time,  60;  with 

adjectives,  61 ;  with  verbs,  62. 
Gerundive,  120,  4  a. 
I^aben,  see  auxiliaries. 
hardly,  168. 
have,  with  infinitive  or  past  participle 

=  cause,  order,  120,  1  a;   have  to, 

103,  3. 
Ijcifecn,  98  a;  119,3;  120. 
^elfcn,   98  a;  119.3. 
hence,  169. 

Jperr,  inflected  before  a  name,  16,  2  a. 
^5(f)ft,  l)&(^[tcn§,  22,  2  b. 
pren,  98  a;  119,3;  120. 
Hour  of  the  day,  153,  6. 
however,  170. 

Hypothetical  clauses,  90;  171 ;  236,  2. 
(/•,  171. 

Imperfect,  see  preterit. 
Impersonals,  84;    impersonal  passive, 

84.4. 
in,  172. 
Indefinite  article,  8-13;   witli  qI§,  9; 

with  oI)ne,  10;  with  numerals,  11. 
Indefinites,  36-63. 
Indirect  discourse,  114-116. 
Infinitive,  119-122;  128,  2b;  position 
of,  286.  281,  1. 
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instead  [of],  173. 

Interrogatives,  35. 

Interrogative  sentences,  interrogative 

order,  232;  234-236. 
into,  174. 
Intransitives,  83 ;  formation  of  perfect 

and  pluperfect,  87,  2. 
\a,  235.  4. 
jencr,  32. 
fenncn,  101,  6. 
fSnncn,  101. 

laffen,  98  a;  119,3;  120. 
Iet)ren,  77;  119.3. 
Icrncn,  119.  3. 
less,  42. 

HAe,  adv.  175;  v.  186,  1  a. 
little,  43. 
man,  48,  3. 
manc^,  44. 
many,  44. 

me^r,  45;  mct)rerc,  51. 
nieift,  with  def.  art,  21,3;    meiften§, 

22,  2  b. 
niinbeftcn§,  22,  2  b. 
ntogcn,  102. 
more,  45. 
much,  46;  176. 
miiifcn,  103. 

Negatives,  position  of,  227. 
neither,  pron.  40 ;  177. 
nid^t§,  with  following  adj.,  17,  2  a. 
no,  nobody,  etc.,  47. 
Nominative,  56. 
Normal  order,  214,  233. 
Nouns,  14-16. 
Numbers,  54-55. 
Object,  direct,  74 ;   indirect,  63. 
Objective  predicate,  75-76. 
of,  57. 
off,  179. 
Omission    of  auxiliary    in    dependent 

clauses,  239. 
on,  180. 
one,  48 ;  one  another,  49. 


only,  181. 

Optative  subjunctive,  112-113. 

Order,  see  word-order. 

other,  49. 

out  [of],  182. 

outside  [of],  183. 

over,  184. 

Participles,  17-18;  123-126;  substi- 
tutes, 125-126;  position  of,  225; 
231,  2-4. 

Passive,  formation  of,  91-92;  substi- 
tutions, 93-95;  impei-sonal,  84,  4. 

past,  185. 

Past  tense,  see  preterit. 

Perfect,  foi-mation  of,  87;  use  of,  for 
the  preterit,  110. 

Periods,  242-246. 

Personal  pronouns,  24-29 ;  substitutes, 
28;  as  reflexives,  30,  2  and  4-5; 
after  relatives,  34,  6;  genitives  6f, 
59,9. 

Pluperfect,  formation  of,  87. 

Position,  see  word-order. 

Possessive  case,  57 ;  rendered  by  a  da- 
tive, 71 ;  "  double  possessive,"  59, 
13. 

Possessives,  31 ;  replaced  by  def.  art., 
5;  by  a  dative,  71. 

Potential  subjunctive,  117. 

Prepositions,  137-138;  alphabetical 
list,  143,  ff. 

Present  tense,  for  the  perfect,  106,  1 ; 
for  the  preterit,  107 ;  for  the  future, 
108. 

Preterit  tense,  fo^  the  pluperfect,  106, 
2. 

Pronouns,  24-53;  see  personal  pro 
nouns,  etc.;  repetition  of,  13;  substi- 
tutes, 28. 

Proper  names,  3. 

rather,  186. 

Reciprocal  pronoun,  30,  5. 

Reflexives,  30;  use  of,  to  replace  Eng- 
lish trausitives,  83,  6.  9 
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rciten,  with  inf.,  121. 

Belatives,  34 ;  not  to  he  omitted,  34, 5. 

llepetition  of  articles,  pronouns,  adjec- 
tives, 13;  of  to  before  an  infinitive, 
119,  2  c. 

same,  50. 

scarcely,  187. 

fe^cn,  98  a;  119,3;  120. 

fctn,  see  auxiliaries. 

fclb,  50. 

felbft,  30,6. 

several,  51. 

since,  188. 

Singular  and  plural,  54-55. 

fo,  189. 

foKcn,  104. 

some,  somebody,  etc.,  52- 

Subject,  position  of,  222;  in  depend- 
ent clauses,  238. 

Subjunctive,  111-118;  optative,  112- 
113 ;  in  indirect  discourse,  114-116; 
potential,  117-118. 

Subordinate  clauses,  word-order  in, 
236,  240. 

Substantive  clauses,  190;  114,  fF. 

$uch,  53. 

Superlative,  19-23. 

Temporal  clauses,  140. 

Tenses,  use  of,  106-110;  in  indirect 
discourse,  116. 

that,  190. 

the,  adv.,  191. 

there,  192-195. 

though,  196. 

through^  thrcmghoutt  197. 


tf)un,  not  to  be  used  as  auxiliary  or 

substitute,  85. 
till,  until,  198. 
Titles,  16;  59,1. 
to,  199 ;  before  infinitives,  119,  2. 
toward,  towards,  200. 
Transitives  and  intransitives,  83. 
Ui)r,  uninflected,  55. 
under,  201. 

Verbal  nouns  in  -ing,  127-128. 
V«rbs,  82-128. 
biel,  44,  46. 
toagcn,  119,  4. 
ma§,  =  ctma§,  17,  2  o ;  as  relative,  34, 

3  and  a ;  as  interrogative,  35. 
tt)a§  fiir,  35,  2  b. 

tod6)tx,  relative,  34 ;  interrogative,  35. 
well,  204. 

jBcnig,  43,  2;   tDCuiflC,  41 ;  ttjenigcr,  42. 
tt)cnififtcn§,  22,  2  b. 
votx,  as  relative,  34, 3 ;  as  interrogative, 

35.1. 
tDCrbcn,  =  be  changed  into,  53,  2  a ;  see 

auxiliaries. 
when,  205. 
where,  whither,  206. 
whether,  208. 
while,  whilst,  207. 
h)iffcn,  101,  6. 
with,  209. 
within,  210. 
without,  211. 
tuoHcn,  105. 
Word-order,  212-246. 
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(/)  Roman-tyPe  edition  sent  only  7vhen  specially  ordered.     80c.)  80c. 

•i         Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.      With  selections  from  the  Nibe^ 

^  lufigen  Lied.     Vocab.     156  pp.     8vo.  $1.00 

Qi      Otto's   German  Conversation- Grammar.      Adapted  by  Wm.  Cook.      Vocab. 
Uj  591  pp.     i2mo.     Half  roan,  I1.30 

i^      Elementary  German  Grammar.     Vocab.     315  pp.     i2mo.  80c. 

*J5 Progressive  German  Reader.    Ed.  by  E.  f*.  Evans.    Vocab,  339  pp.    $1.10 

**5      Schrakamp's  German  Grammatical  Drill.     168  pp.     i2mo.  65c. 

^^      Exercises  in  Conversational  German.     107  pp.     i2mo.  55c. 

N^-  Thomas''  Practical  German  Grammar.  A  book  remarkable  for  its  terseness 
and  simplicity  and  for  its  human  and  interesting  exercises.  New  Edition 
-with  additional  exercises.     431pp.     i2mo.  $1.12 

Thomas'  Supplementary  Grammatical  Exercises, 
Thomas  and  Hervey's  German  Reader  and  Theme  Book. 
Vos's  Essentials  of  German. 
.    Whitney's  Compendious  German  Grammar.    Noted  for  authority,  clearness, 
and  helpful  comparisons  of  English  and  German.     Vocab,    47a  pp.    $1.30 
——  Brief  German  Grammar.     Vocab.    143  pp.     i6mo.  60c. 
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Whitney's  German  Reader.     Vccai.     5*3  pp.     lamo.  $1.50 

Introductory  German  Reader.     Easy  Selections  in  prose  and  verse  irom 

the  best  modern  authors,  largely  on  German  subjects.  399  pp.  i6mo  $1.00 

.   Whitney-Klemm  German  by  Practice.     Vocah.    305  pp.     lamo.  qoc. 

^    Elementary  G'Jrman  Reader.     Vorab.     237  pp.     lamo.  3oc. 

Dictionary. 

R.  'Whitney's  Compendious  German   Dictionary.     (German-English  and  Eng- 
lish-German.)   60,000  words  so  treated  that  the  meanings  of  many  more 
IS  are  easily  determined.  Special  attention  paid  to  etymology  and  correspond- 

S  ences  between  English  and  German  words.   900  pp.  i2mo.  Retail^     $t.5o. 

1^ 

^  Grammars,  Readers,  Etc.,  entirely  in  German. 

Y^    Fischer's  Elementary  Progressive  German  Reader.     126  pp.    i2mo.  70c. 

«|e  Heness'  Der  neue  Leilfaden.    402  pp.     i2mo.  $1.20 

Der  Sprechlehrer  unter  seinen  Schiilern.     187  pp.     j2mo.  $1.10 

Kaiser's  Erstes  Lelirbucti.     128  pp.     i^mo.  65c. 

^»    Schrakamp  and  Van  Dacll's  Das  deutsche  Buch.     lU'd.  '  150  pp.   i2mo,   65c. 

^  Schrakamp's  Supplementary  Exercises  (to  the  above)  no  pp.  50c. 

Jj    Spanhoofd's  Das  Wesentliche  der  deutschen  Grammaiik,    187  pp.   i6mo.  60c. 

^1    Stern's  German  Lessons  for  Beginners     292  pp.     i2mo.  $1.00 

tjj    Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien.   I.  Series.   New  Edition  from  Ne-w  Plates. 

Q  Re  ht  Peutsch  in  flavor  and  very  interesting.    262  pp.     i2mo.  $1.10 

•»■,    Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien.     II.  Series.     380  pp.     i2mo.  |i.ao 

>^    Wenckebach's  Deutsches  Lesebuch.     361  pp.     i2mo.  80c. 

,>*   Wenckebach  and  Schrakamp's  Deutsche  Grammatik  fur  Amerikaner.   Can 

Q  be  used  with  beginners.    298  pp.     i2mo.  $1.00 

Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Sprachlehre.    Intended  for  still  younger  pupils 
tha  1  the  above.     Vocab.    404  pp.     i2mo.  $1.12 

Q  Composition  and  Conversation. 


C 
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Bronson's  Colloquial  German,  with  or  without  a  Teacher.    With  summary  of 

g.  grammar.     147  pp.     i6mo.  65c. 

2;    Fischer's  Practical  Lessons  in  German.    For  beginners.     156  pp.  tamo.  75c. 

^     —  Wl-J-rmuth's  Einsiedler  im  Walde.   As  a  basis  for  conversation.    115  pp. 

lamo.  65c. 

t^    Hillerr's  Hoher  alsdie  KIrche.     Mit  Worterkalrung.     Ill'd.     96  pp.     60c. 

*       Huss' Conve'-sation  in  German.    224  pp.     i2mo.  $1.10 

^  Jagemann's  German  Composition.  Selections  from  good  literature,  each 
^  from  4  to  25  pages.     Vocab.    245  pp.     i2mo.  90c. 

tjj  Jagemann  and  Poll's  German  Composition  (an  alternative  collection  to  the 
W  above).     Vocab.     133-}- 168  pp.     i2mo.  qoc. 

J5  JovnesOtto  :  Translating  English  into  German.  Vocab.  167  pp.  i2mo.  8oc. 
C[    Keetels'  Oral  Method  with  German.    371  pp.    •.2mo.  I1.30 

^    Fylodet's  German  Conversation.    279  pp.     i8mo.  50c. 

^    Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch  ?     147  pp.     i8mo.     Boards.  40c. 

Teusler's  Game  for  German  Conversation.    Cards  in  box.  8oc, 

Vos's  German  Conversation.     176  pp.    i2mo.  75c. 

Wenckebach's  German  Composition,  based  on  humorous  stories.  282  pp. 
i2mo.  $1.00 

Wenckebach's  Deutscher  Anschauungs-Unterricht.  Conyersation  and  some 
Composition.     451  pp.     i2mo.  fi.ip 

William's  German  Conversation  and  Composition.     147  pp.    xsmo.  loc. 
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Histories  of  German  Literature. 

Francke's  German  Literature  as  determined  by  Social  Forces.     A  remarkable 
critical,   philosophical,   and    historical    work  ''  destined  to  be  a  standard 
work  for  both  professional  and  general  uses  "  {Duii).      li  begins  with  ih*; 
^  sagas  of  the  fifth   century   and  ends  with   Sudermann's   biblical   drama 

'5  Johannes  (iZg&).     595  pp.     8vo.     Gilt  top.  $-^.50 

^      Klemm's  Abriss  der  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur.  385  pp.  12m.  $1.20 
g      Gostwick  and  Harrison ^s  German  Literature.    600  pp,     izmo.  $2.00 

^"^  Texts. 

Q  '  (Bound  in  boards  unless  otherttnse  indicated^ 

3"^      Andersen's  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder.     Vocab.    (Simonson.)     104  pp.  30c. 

*^ Die  Eisjungfrau  u.  andere  Geschichten.     (Krauss.)     150  pp.  30c. 

Ein  Besuch  bei  Charles  Dickens.     (Bkrnhakut.)     2  Ill's.     62  pp.  25c. 

^ Stories,  with  others  by  Grimm  and  Hauff.     (Bronson.)     Vocab.   CI.     90c. 

^     Auerbach's  Auf  Wache  ;   with  Roquette's  Der  gefrorene  Kuss.      (Macdon- 

^  NELL.)      126  pp.  35c. 

M      Baumbach  :  Sommermarchen.   8  easy  stories.    (Meyer).    Vocab.  142  op.  35c. 

^      Frau  Holde.     Legend  in  verse.    (Fossler.)    105  pp.  •  25c. 

•*j      Benedix's  Doctor  Wespe.    Comedy.     116  pp.  25c. 

,0      Der  Dritte.     Comedy.     (Whitnuy.)     29  pp.  20c. 

—  Der  Weiberfeind.     Comedy.     Bound  with  Elz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersUchtig 
and  MUller's  Im  Wartesalon  erster  Klasse.     With  notes.    82  pp.  30c. 

Eigensinn.      Farce.      (With  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  keirathen).    Notes. 


(^  63  pp.  25c. 

^      Beresford-Webb's   German    Historical   Reader.     Events  previous  to  XIX. 

p,  century.     Selections  from  German  historians.     310  pp.     Cloth.  90c. 

^       Biedermann  :  Deutsche  BildungszustSnde  im  18   jahrhundert.     (Walz). 

^      Brandt  and  Day's  German  Scientific  Reading.     Selections,  each  of  consider- 

Sable  length,  from  Sell,  E.   R.  Miiller,  Ruhlmann.  Humboldt,  vom  Rath, 
Claus,  Leunis,  Sachs,  Goethe,  etc.,  treating  of  various  sciences  and  espe- 
V(  cially  of  electricity.     Vocab.     269  pp.  85c. 

^      Carov^'s  Das  Maerchen  ohne  Ende.    With  notes.    45  pp.     Paper.  20c. 

CT      Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl.      (Vogel.)    lU'd.     126  pp.  25c. 

Claar's  Simson  und  Delila.   Comedy.     Ed.  in  easy  German.    (Stern.)    55  pp. 
(^  Paper.  25c. 

•v         Cohn's  Ueber  Bakterien.     (Seidenstickrr.)    55  pp.    Paper.  30c. 

^     Ebers'  Eine  Frage.    (Storr.)    With  picture.     117  pp.  35c. 

qj      Eckstein's  Preisgekront.      (Wilson.)     A  very  humorous  tale  of  a  would-be 
12  literary  woman.    125  pp.  30c. 

.,J2      EichendorfTs  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts.     132  pp.  30c. 

•*N       ^z"^  Er  ist  nicht  eifersuchtig.     Comedy.     With  notes.     See  Benedix.        30c. 
»^      Fouqu^'s  Undine.     With  Glossary.     137  pp.  35c, 

*V The  same,     (von  Jagemann.)     Vocab.     220  pp.     Cloth.  80c. 

J2      Sintram  und  seine  Gefahrten.     114  pp.  25c. 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten.    Comedy.    (Thomas.)     178  pp.  30c. 

Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  dem  Klosterleben,  Aus  den  Kreuzziigen.      With 

portrait.     (Nichols.)    219  pp.    Cloth.  .    75c. 

Friedrichs    Ganschen    von    Buchenau.      Comedy.      Ed.  in  easy  German. 

(Stern.)    59  pp.     Paper.  35c. 

Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten.      Easy  and  conversational,    (M.P.Whitney.)  30c. 

OSrner's  Englisch.    Comedy.    (Edgren.)    61  pp.    Paper.  25c. 

Prices  net.    Postage  Zper  cent  additional.     Descriptive  list  free, 
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Goethe's  Dichtunp:  und  Wahrheit.  Selections  from  Books  I.-XI.  (von  Jac;e- 
MANN.)  Oniy  American  Edition  representing; all  the  books.  Cloth,  xvi  -\- 
373  PP-  ^  $1.12 

Egmont.     Tragedy.     (Steffkn.)    113  pp.  40c. 

»$ The  same.     (Dkhring.)     Cloth.     {^In  preparation.) 

•g    Faust,  Part  I.     Tragedy.     (Cook.)    229  pp.     Cloth,  48c. 

a.  G6tz  von  Berlichingen.     Romantic  Historical  Drama.     (Goodrich.)   The 

•*i  only  American  Edition,     xli  -f  170  pp.     With  map.     Cloth.  70c. 

o    Hermann  und  Dorothea.     Poem.     (Thomas.)     Vocab.     150  pp.  40c, 

R.   Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     Tragedy.     (Cakter.)     113  pp.     Cloth.  48c. 

^•^   Neue  Melusine.     (In  Nichols'  Three  German  Tales.)   Cloth.  60c. 

•g    Grimm's  (H.)  Die  Venus  von  Milo;  Rafael  und  Michel-Angelo.     139  pp.  40c. 
.2    Grimm's  (J.  &  W.)  Kinder- und  Hausmarchen.     With  notes.     228  pp.        40c. 

^    The  same.     A  different  selection.     (Oris.)     Vocab.     351  pp.     Cloth.  $1.00 

Stories,  with  Andersen  and  Hauff.     (i5konson.)     Vocab.    Cloth.  90c. 

^    Gutzkow's  Zopf  und  Schwert.     Comedy.     (Lange.)     i6j  pp.     Paper,        40c. 
t    HauflTs  Das  kalte  Herz,  Vocab.  35c 

J2j  Karawame.     (Bronson.)     Vocab.     345  pp.  7fc. 

Stories.     See  Bronson's  Easy  German  under  Grammars  and  Readers. 

Hauptmann's  Die  versunkene  Glocke.     (Baker.)  xviii  -f  205  pp.  Cloth.  80c. 
,    Heine's  Die  Harzreise.    (Burnett.)    97  pp.  30c. 

bfc.   Helmholtz's  Goethe's  naturwissenschaftlicheArbeiten.  Scientific  monograph. 
^  (Seidensticker.)    Paper.  30c. 

m    Hey's  Fabeln  fUr  Kinder.     Illustrations  and  Fi^ca^.     52  pp.  30c. 

M    Heyse's  Anfang  und  Ende.    54  pp,  25c. 

is      —  Die  Einsamen.     44  pp.  20c. 

,2    L'A-rabiata.     (Frost.)    Illustrations  and  Vocab.    70  pp.  25c. 

i3 MSdchen  von  Treppi;  Marion.     (Brusik,)    xiii+Sgpp.  25c, 

O    Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche.     With  two  views  of  the  cathedral  and  por- 
•^  traits    of    Maximilian  and   of  Albrecht   Diirer.      Vocab.     (Whitlesey.) 

Q  96  pp.  25c. 

Historical  Readers.     See  Beresford-Webb,  Freytag,  Schoenfeld.,  Schrakamp. 
^  (The    Publishers   issue   in   English   Gor laches    Bismarck.    $1.00    retail 


"5  Sime's  History  0/  Germany.,  80c.  net.) 

5    Tungmann's  Er  sucht  einen  Vet 


Jungmann's  Er  sucht  einen  Vetter.  Comedy.  Ed.  in  easy  German.    (Stern.) 

C  49  pp.    Paper.  25c. 

S   Jungstilling's  Lebensgeschichte.   (Stern.)  Vocab.  xxvi-f  285  pp.  Cloth.  $1.20 

■^    Kinder-Komodien.     Ed.  in  German.     (Heness.)     141pp.     Cloth.  48c. 

^]y    Kleist's  Verlobung  in  St.  Domingo.     Cloth.     See  Nichols.  6oc. 

^    Klenze's   Deutsche  Gedichte.     An  attractive  and  reasonably  full  collection 

of  the  best  German  poems  carefully  edited.     With  portraits.    331  pp. 

t/j  Cloth.  90c. 

•i       Knortz's  Representative  German  Poems.    German  and  best  English  metrical 

^         version  on  opposite  pages.     i2mo.     373  pp.     Retail.  $2.50 

Q>    Konigswinter's  Sie  hat  ihr  Herz  entdeckt.     Comedy.     Ed.  in  easy  German. 

C  (Stern.)     79  pp.     Paper.  35c. 

'W   Leander's  Traumereien.    (Watson.)    Ten  of  the  best  of  these  idyllic  fairy 

•J2  tales.     Vocab.     151  pp.  40c. 

jCI    Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti,     Tragedy.     (Super.)  New  Edition.  With  portrait. 

^  90  pp,  30c. 

^   Minna  von  Barnhelm.     Comedy.     (Whitney.)  Vocab.    191  pp.  Cloth.  6oc. 

The  same.  (Nichols.)  With  a  portrait  and  reproductions  ol  twelve  etch- 
ings by  Chodowibcki,  but  no  vocab.     xxxvi  -4-  163  pp.     Cloth.  6oc. 

Nathan   der   Weise.     Drama.      New  Edition.    (Brandt.)    xx  -f  225  pp. 

Cloth.  60c, 

Meisaner's  Aus  meiner  Welt,   With  Illustrations  and  Vocab.  (Wenckebach.) 

127  pp.     Cloth.  75c. 

Moaer's  Der  Bibliothekar.     Farce.     (Lange.)     i6x  pp.  40c. 

Der  Schimmel.     Farce.  Ed.  in  easy  German.  (Stern.)  55  pP-  Paper,  a^ff. 
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MQgge^s  Riukan  Voss.    A  Norweifian  tale.     s5  PP-    Paper,  isC 

Signa,  die  Seterin.     A  Norwegian  tale.    71pp.     Paper.  aoc. 

Mliller's  (E.  R.)  Elektrischen  Maschinen.    (Seidensticker.)     Iird.     46  pp. 
Paper.  30C» 

Mliller's  (Hugo)  Im  Wartesalon  erster  Klasse.     Comedy.    Sff  Benedtx     30c, 
"^      Mullers  (Max)  L)eutsche  Liebe.     With  notes.     121  pp.  35c. 

'^      Nathusius^  Tagebuch  eines  armen  Frauleins.     163  pp.  25c, 

j5^     Nibelungen  Lied.     See  Stern  or  Vilmar,  telotv,  also  Otis,  under  Readers, 
"^      Nichols'    Three    German    Tales  :     I.    Goethe's    Die    neue    Melusine.       II. 
o  Zschokke's    Der   tote   Gast.      111.   H.   v.    Kleist's  Die  Verlobung  in    St. 

R.  Domingo.     With  Grammatical  Appendix.     226  pp.     i6mo.     Cloth.        6oc. 

^•'  Paul's  Er  muss  tanzen.  Comedy,  Ed.  in  easy  German.  (Stern.)  51  pp. 
g  Paper.  25c 

<S  Princessin  Use.  (Merrick).  A  Legend  of  the  Hartz  Mountains.  45  pp.  ajc 
5^  Poems,  Collections  of.  See  Klenze^  Knortz,  Regents^  Simonson,  and  ^Venck€' 
'  bach. 

^      Putlitz's  Badekuren.    Comedy.    With  notes.    60  pp.     Paper.  25c 

•      Das  Herz  vergessen.     Comedy.    With  notes.    79  pp.     Paper.  25c 

^     Wassich  der  Wald  erzalilt     62  pp.     Paper.  25c. 

Vergissmeinnicht.    With  notes.    44  pp.     Paper.  20c. 

'     Regents'  Requirements  (Univ.  of  State  of  N.  Y.).  32  Famous  German  Poems 

4  (with  music  to  8)  and  ^o  Famous  French  Poems.     98  pp.  20c. 

>lj^   Richter's  Walther  und  Hildegund.     See  Vilmar.  35c. 

J^     Riehl's  Burg  Neideck.    An  historical  romance.    (Palmer.)    Portrait.    76  pp. 

§     Fluch  der  Schonheit.    A  grotesque  romance  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 

(Kendall.)     Vocab.     112  pp.  25c. 


,W     Roquette's  Der  gefrorene  Kuss.    (MacDonnell.)    See  Auerbach.  35c. 

.^     Rosegger''8  Die  Schriftendes  Waldschulmeisters.    (Fossler.)     An  authorized 

^  abridgment.      With  two  Poems  by  Baumbach  and  frontispiece,     xii -f- 

•■n  158  pp.     Boards.  40c. 

Q  Rosen's  Ein  Knopf.  Comedy.  Ed.  in  German.  (Stern.)  41  pp.  Paper. 
^  25c. 

p^     Scheifel's  Ekkehard.     (Carruth.)    The  greatest  German  historical  romance. 

^  Illustrated.    500  pp.    Cloth.  $1.25 

CyJ     Trompeter  von  Sakkingen.     (Frost.)      The  best  long  German  lyrical 

Spoem  of  the  century.    Illustrated.    310  pp.    C'.oth.  80c. 

Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.    Tragedy.    (Nichols.)    New  Edition.    203 

*N  pp.     (With  Vocab.,  6oc.)     Cloth.  '  60c. 

^     Lied  von  der  Glocke.     Poem.    (Oris.)    77  pp.  35C- 

^     Maria  Stuart.     Tragedy.     New  Edition.     (Joynes.)    With  Portraits.    232 

pp.     (With  Vocab.,  70c.)     Cloth.  60c. 

^     Neflfe  als  Onkel.     Comedy.     (Clement.)     Vocab.    99  pp.     Bds.  40c. 

N  *     Wallenstein  Trilogy,  complete.      Tragedy  in  three  plays:    Wallenstein's 

^  Lager,  Die  Piccolomini,  and  Wallenstein's  Tod.      (Carruth.)      lUustra- 

^  tions  and  map.    i  vol.     515  pp.     Cloth.  $1.00 

Q     Wilhelm  Tell.     Drama.     (Sachtleben.)    199  pp.    Cloth.  48c. 

^ The  same.   (Palmek.)     Ills,  and  Vocab.     lxxvi  +  404pp.     Cloth.  700 

*»^     The  sn7ne.    (Palmer.)    Without  vocabulary.   Ixxvi -f- 302  pp.  Cloth.    60c. 

,Q     The  Thirty  Years'  War.  (Palmkr.)   Selections  portraying  the  careers  and 

V  characters  of  Gustavus  Adolphus and  Wallenstein.  xl  +  202  pp.  Cloth.  80c. 

5  Schoenfeld's  German  Historical  Prose.  Nine  selections  from  Lindntr,  Giesc- 
brecht  (2),  Janssen,  Ranke,  Droysen  (2).  Treitschke,  and  Sybel,  relating  to 
crucial  periods  of  German  history,  especially  to  the  rise  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern,  and  ot  the  modern  German  Empire.  With  foot-notes  on  historical 
topics.    213  pp.    Cloth.  80c, 
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Schrakamp's  Erzahlungen  aus  der  deutschen.      Geschichte.      Through  the 
war  of  '70.     With  notes.    294  pp.     Cloth.  90c, 

Beriihmte  Deutsche.    Glossary.    207  pp.     Cloth.  85c. 

Sagen  und  Mythen      Glossary.     161  pp.     Cloth.  75c. 

Science.     ^V^  Brandt,  Co/tn,  Helmholtz,  and  E.  R.  Miiller. 
1^      Seidel  :  Wintermaerchen.     (Crook.)     129  pp.     Vocab.  35c. 

■g       Simonson's  German  Ballad  Book.     304  pp.     Cloth.  $i.ic 

gi^  Stern's  Aus  deutschen  Meisterwerken.  Niebelungen,  Parcival  (and  Lohen- 
"Sg  grin).    Gudrun,   Tristan  und  Isolde.)     Fij^r^^.  xxvii  +  225  pp.  Cloth.  $1.20 

S       Storm''s  Immensee.     Vocab.     (Burnett.)     ioq  pp.  ?5C. 

^  Sudermann's  Frau*Sorge.  (Gruenek.)  xx -4- 268  pp.  i6mo.  Cloth.  8oc. 
.';2       Tieck's  Die  Elfen  :  Das  Rothkappchen.     (Simonson.)     41  pp.  20c. 

^  Vilmar's  Die  Nibelungen.  With  Richter's  "  Walther  und  Hildegund."  35c. 
ji  Watson's  German  Sight  Reading.  Easy  passages  of  good  unhackneyed 
*"  literature.     41  Pp.  25c. 

§  Wenckebach's  Schonsten  deutschen  Lieder.  300  of  the  best  German  poems, 
^  many  proverbs,  and  45  songs  (with  music).    (Hf.  mor.  $2.00.)  Cloth.   $1.20 

^      Wichert's  An  der  Majorsecke.    (Harris.)     Comedy.     45  pp.  2cc. 

Die  verlorene  Tochter.     (Babbit.)     {In preparation.) 

Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heirathen.     Comedy.     See  Benedix.  25c, 

.•      Zschokke's  Neujahrsnacht  and  Der  zerbrochene  Krug.    (Faust.)  25c. 

^     Toter  Gast.     {See  Nichols'  Three  German  Tales.)     Cloth.  60c. 

03  Prices  net.     Postag^e  i  per  cent  additional.     Descriptive  list /"ree. 
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BOOKS  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Prices  retail.     Carnage  prepaid.     See  Catalogue  0/ General  Literature. 

CPt      Auerbach's  On  the  Heights.     2  vols.    Cloth.  $2.00 

^      A  different  translation  of  the  above,     i  vol.     Paper.  30c. 

t5      The  Villa  on  the  Rhine.    With  Bayard  Taylor's  sketch  of  the  author,  and 

1^              a  portrait.     2  vols.     Cloth.  $2.00 

qj      Brink's  English  Liter;;ture  (before  Elizabeth).    3  vols.  Each  $^.00 

Five  Lectures  on  Shakespeare.  $i.2S 

Falke's  Greece-and  Rome,  their  Life  and  Art.    400  Ills.  $io.co 

Goethe's  Poems  and  Ballads.  $i.ro 

Heine's  Book  of  Songs.  ^75C. 

^      Karpeles'  Heine's  Life  in  His  Own  Words.     With  Portrait.  $1  75 

flV     Heyse's  Children  of  the  World.  $1,25 
Jl;      Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.      Translated  into  English  verse.      With  Kuno 
5             Fischer's  essay. 
•S      Moscheles  :  On  Recent  Music  and  Musicians. 


Fischer's  essay.  ,  ,,     .  . $1-50 

$2 


,r^      Spielhagen's  Problematic  Characters.     Paper.  soc. 

K^      Through     Night  to     Light.      (Sequel     to     "Problematic  Characters.") 

S             Pi^per  50c. 

"^      The  Hohensteins.     Paper.  50c. 

Hammer  and  Anvil.     Paper.  _              50c. 

Wagner's  Art,  Life  and  Theories  (from  his  writings).     2  Illustrations.    $2.00 

Ring  of  the  Nibelung.     Described  and  partly  translated.  $1.50 

Witt's  Classic  Mythology.  net  $1.00 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Henry  Holt  &*  Co.''s  educational  publications.,  a 
list  of  their  foreign-language  publications.,  or  a  portrait  catalogue  of  their 
works  in  general  literature  will  be  sent  on  application. 


FOUR  GERMAN   READERS 

WITH  NOTES  AND  VOCABULARIES 
BRONSON'S   GERMAN    PROSE   AND   POETRY 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bertrand  Bronsov,  Master  in  the  Lawrenceville  School. 
xiv-|-597  F>P-  i6mo.  $1.25.  Fart  /,  with  vocabulary^  90  cents.  Part  11^ 
ivitk  vocabulary^  75  cents. 

In  Part  First  sixty  odd  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Grimms,  as  many  to  An- 
dersen, and  half  as  many  to  Hauff's  Wirtshaus  im   Spessart,   omitting  the 
digressions.    Sandwiched  between  the  different  selections  are  s..me  thirty 
fg  pages  of  the  best  easy  German  verse.     Part  Second   contains  the  whole  of 

*§  Hauff's  Karawane,  interpolated  stories  included,  together  with  some  poetry. 

tGustav  Gruener,  Professor  in  Yale  College  :—\  like  its  get-up  and   con- 
tents very  much.     I  hope  I  Shall' be  able  to  use  it  alternately  with  Whitney's 
2  Reader  for  first-year  book. 

C  H.    Grandgent,    Professor   in   Harvard  College  :—\X.  is  one  of  the  very 
.»;£  best  German  text-books  that  have  come  to  my  notice. 

1  HARRIS'S  GERMAN  READER 

V.  Edited  by  Charles  Harris,  Professor  in  Adelbert  College,     viii  4-356  pp. 

(^  i2mo.    $1.00. 

*'5  Selections  in  prose  and  verse  chosen  for  their  adaptation  to  the  beginner's 

>s  needs,  and  involve  a  comparatively  small  vocabulary.     In  Part  I,  which  may 

•S"  be  begun  the  first  or  second  day  in  the  language,  the  new  words  and  other 
necessary  explanations  are  given  in  foot-notes.  The  succeeding  parts  in- 
clude, in  careful  gradation,  easy  short  stories  and  poems,  a  little  comedy  by 

^  Wichert,  and  a  few  historical  selections.     In  these  parts  the  grammatical  and 

J*i  lexical  commentary  is  still  the  object  of  close  attention.     The    vocabulary 

V<  gives  frequent  etymological  hints. 

2  James  T.  Half  eld,  Professor  in  Northwestern  University  .-—A  \)ook  to  be 
•N  most  heartily  recommended  as  a  guide  into  German,  and  must  ser\e  a  most 
O  useful  purpose.    Professor  Harris  is  a  pedagogue  of  remarkably  keen  insight, 

tj*"  and  his  Reader  attains  its  end  on  the  directest  path.     How  worthy  and  digni- 

r_v  fied  that  end  is  no  one  can  doubt,  especially  in  observing  the  quality  ot  the 

•ij  selections,  in  which  simplicity  and  essential  literary  value  are  admirably 

^  united. 

WHITNEY'S  INTRODUCTORY  GERMAN  READER 

C!  Edited  by  the  late  William  D.  Whitney,  Professor  in  Yale  University,  and 

C5  Marian  P.  Whitney,     viii -4- 399  PP-     i6mo.    $1.00. 

SThis  Reader  can  be  given  to  the  student  after  his  first  few  lessons  in  gram- 

,  mar,  and  will  lead  him  quickly  and  easily  to  the  point  where  he  may  read 

J^J  with  intelligence  and  pleasure  any  simple  German  book.     The  selections  are 

^2;  are  all  taken  from  the  works  of  modern  authors  of  good  repute,  and  include 

^  simple  tales  by  Grimm,  Andersen,  Leander,  etc.,  short  stories  by  Auerbach, 
Gerstacker,  Zschokke,  etc.,  some  interesting  letters,  a  little  pli.y  by  beneaix, 

(/J  and  a  number  of  simple  lyrics  and  ballads.   The  vocabulary  is  very  full. 

^  O.  B.  Super,  Professor  in  Dickinson  College: — The  prose,  taken  as  a  whole, 

g^  pleases    me   better   than  that  of  any  other  German  Reader  that  I  know  of. 

jU  The  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  largely  of  the  same  selections  con- 

CJ  tained  in  all  German  Readers. 

•g     WHITNEY'S     GERMAN     READER     IN     PROSE     AND 

J^      VERSE.      x-t-523pp.     i2mo.     Half  roan.    $1.50. 

^  A  classical  Reader  containing:   (i)  easy  narrative  prose;  (2)  poetry  ;   (3) 

»^  extracts   from  dramatic  masterpieces  ;    (4)   longer  and   more  difficult  prose 

pieces  of  various  character. 

Prices  net,  postage  &%  additional. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.  m^SF^^l^t  IV«.'^«r*H,X2iS 
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GOETHE 

DICHTUNG  UND  WAHRHEIT.    {Abridged:)    Edited  by  Prof.  H.  C.  G, 
VON  Jagemann.    xvi  +  373pp.     Cloth,    fi.12. 

The  only  American  edition  represenliog  all  of  the  eleven  books.   The  editor 
hai  signally  succeeded  in  selecting  the  best  portions. 

EGMONT.    With  foot-notes  by  Prof.  W.  Stefken.     113  pp.     Boards.    40c. 
FAUST.     Part  I.     Edited  by  the  late  Prof.  Wm.  Cook  of  Harvard,      sag  pp. 

ilVhitneys  Texts.)     Cloth.     48c. 
GOTZ  V.  BERLICHINGEN       Edited  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Goodrich  of  Williams, 
xli  +  ijopp.     Cloth.     70C. 
^  The  only  American  edition  of  a  play  that  "  never  fails  to  arouse  and  sustain 

■J^  the  interest  of  the  class." 

g^  HERMANN   UND    DOROTHEA.      Edited   by   Prof.    Calvin    Thomas    of 

Columbia.     With  full  vocabulary,    xxii-j- 150  pp.     Boards.     40c. 
rS  Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt  of  Hamilton  :  "  An  excellent  introduction  and  ju- 

^  dicious  notes." 

^  IPHIGENIE   AUF  TAURIS.      Edited   by   Pres.   F.   Carter    of  Williams.' 

113  pp.     K^Vliitneys  Texts.)     Cloth.     48c. 
^  DIE   NEUE   MELUSINE  (from  Wilhelm  Meister).      28  pp.      Bound   with 

^  Zschokke's   Tote  Gast  and    Kleist's  Die  Verlobung;  in  St.  Domingo.      The 

«§:  three  cdi  led  by  A.  B.  Nichols  of  Harvard,     x  +  226  pn      Cloth.     60c. 

LESSING 

^  EMILIA  GALOTTI.      Edited  by  Prof.  O.  B.  Supkr  of  Dickinson,      xviii + 

!r^  83  pp.     Boards.     30c. 

b  MINNA  v.  BARNHELM.      Edited  by  A.  B.  Nichols  of  Harvard.     With  a 

2  portrait  and  reproductions  of  twelve  etchings  by  Chodowikcki.     xxxvi-f- 

5  163  pp.     Cloth.. '  60c. 

,2  MINNA  V.   BARNHELM.     Edited  by  the  late  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Whitney  of 

i«ii  Vale.      With  Vocabulary.     191  pp.     Cloth.     60c. 

,^  N.\THAN    DER  WEISE.     Edited  by  Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Buandt  of  Hamilton. 

-^  A  n  entirely  ne-M  edition  from  neiv  plates.     15    pp.     i6mo.     Cloth.     60c. 

SCHILLER. 

C!  DIE  JUNGFRAU   v.    ORLEANS.     Edited  by  A.  B.  Nichols  of  Hdrvai  i 

CQ  Ati  entirely  new  edition  front  new  plates.     xxx-|-237Pp.     Cloth.     6oc, 

SDAS   LIED   VON    DER  GLOCKE.     Edited  by  the  late  Charles.  P.  Oris. 
,  70  pp.     Boards.     35c. 

nj  MARIA  STUART.     Edited  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes  of  South  Carolina  College. 

An  entirely  new  edition.     With  portraits.     xli-|-266pp.     Cloth.     6oc. 
DER    NEFFE    ALS   ONKEL.     Edited  by  A.  Clement.     With  vocabulary. 

99  pp.     Boards.     40c. 
THE    THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.      Selections  portraying  the  careers  and 
^  characters  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein.     Edited  by  Prof.  A.  H. 

QJ  Palmer  of  Yale.     With  map.    xxvii  +  aoapp.     Cloth.     80c. 

CS  WALLENSTEIN.   The  complete  Trilogy,  Wnlienstein's  Lager.  Die  Piccolo- 

,♦*»  mini, -And.  Wallenstein'' s  Tod.     Edited  by  Prof.  VV    H    Carruth  of  the  Uni 

15  versity  of  Kansas.       With  portraits  and  other  illustrations  and  a  colored 

^  map.     In  one  volume.     lxxxi-4-434pp      Cloth      $1.00. 

^  WILHELM   TELL.     Edited  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Palmer  of  Yale.     With  a  full 

vocabulary.     Illustrated  with  views,  facsimiles  oj  documents,  etc.     Ixxvi  + 
40  pp.     Cloth.     80c.     {The  same  without  the  7)0cabulary,  60c.) 
WILHELM    TELL.    Edited  by   Prof.   A.   Sachtlkben  of  the  College  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.    199  pp.    Cloth.    48c. 

Prices  net.  Postage  8^  additional. 

HPlSlRY  HOI  T  Ri  TO       29  west  23d  St.,  New  York 
rltllNt\I    nULl    QLK^KJ,     378  Weiba^h  Ave..  Chicago 
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WHITNEY'S  (W.  D.)  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  AND 
ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Cheaper  Edition.  538  +  362  pp. 
i2mo.     %\,^o,  retail. 

The  standard  American  German  dictionary. 

It  defines  some  60,000  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  com- 
mand over  a  vastly  larger  number  by  (i)  Placing  the  original 
meaning  first  and  exhibiting  the  development  of  secondary 
meanings;  (2)  Marking  historical  correspondence^  between 
German  and  English  words  (a  particularly  helpful  device);  and 
(3)  Indicating  etymologies,  particularly  the  derivation  of  Ger- 
man words  from  one  another. 

GASC'S  (F.  E.  A.)  STUDENTS'  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    1 186  pp.     i2mo.     %\.^o,  retail. 

It  is  full,  modern,  idiomatic,  and  accurate.  It  defines  thou- 
sands of  French  words  found  in  no  other  French  and  English 
dictionary.  Space  for  these  has  been  made  by  the  judicious 
omission  of  words  alike  in  both  languages,  by  giving  only  one 
of  two  or  three  English  renderings  almost  exactly  synonymous, 
and  by  various  devices  in  arrangement.  All  the  shades  of  sig- 
nificance a  word  assumes  in  various  connections  (those  of  recent 
origin  in  particular)  are  carefully  canvassed,  and  its  force  in  each 
one  fully  explained.  Words  that  have  many  idiomatic  applica- 
tions get  an  unusual  proportion  of  space. 

GASC'S  LIBRARY  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTION- 
ARY.   956  pp.  (3  columns.)    Svo.     $4.00,  net. 

An  expansion  of  the  author's  Students'  Dictionary.  It  com- 
pares favorably,  both  for  completeness  and  convenience,  with 
any  French  and  English  dictionary  extant. 

GASC'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.   647  pp.    i8mo.   %\.QO,net. 

This  edition  differs  from  the  Students'  Dictionary  chiefly  in 
being  in  much  smaller  type.  The  number  of  words  treated, 
and  of  idiomatic  uses  noted,  is  somewhat  smaller. 

BELLOWS'  (J.)  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 
605  pp.      i2mo.     $r.oo,  net. 

Of  the  Pocket  Edition  (roan,  $2.55  nety  and  morocco,  $3.10  iic-i) 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  :  "  I  was  fairly  astonished  that 
such  an  atom  of  a  book  could  be  such  a  cyclopaedia  of  phrases." 

HPXIRY  Hni  T  Ri  Cn  29  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 
nclNIVl  riKJUl  OC  V^*^.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
til  99 


Recent  German   Books. 

Bound  in  cloth  unless  oi/ierivise  indicated.     Postage 
on  net  books  8%  additional. 

BRANDT  &  DAY'S  READER  IN  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.  Selections 
Willi  notes  and  a  complete  vocabulary  by  Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt  o{ 
Hamilton  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Day  of  Swarthmore.   269  pp.    lamo.  85c.,  «<•/. 

!§  CORWIN'S  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  EXERCISES  for  supplementary 

8  use  with  VVliitney's  Compendious  German  Grammar  and  Whitney's 

^  Brief  German  Grammar.     With  notes  and  vocabularies.      By  Prof.  R. 

g  N.  CoRwiN  of  Yale.     77  pp.     lamo.     Paper.     25c,,  net.    The  prices  of 

;^  the  two  Whitney  Grammars  are  f  1.30  net  and  60c.,  respectively. 

^^  ECKSTEIN'S   PREISGEKRONT.      Authorized  Edition.      Edited,  with 

fi  introduction  and  notes,  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Wilson  of  the  University  of 

^  Iowa.     ix  +  83pp.     i6mo.     Bds.     30c.,  «^/. 

^  GERMAN  SIGHT  READING.     With  notes  by  Miss  I.  B.  Watson  of  the 

Hartford  (Conn.)  High  School.     41  pp.     i6mo.     Bds.     40c.,  net. 

»o  GERSTACKER'S    IRRFAHRTEN.      Edited,  with  notes  and   exercises 

^^*  based  on  the  text,  by  Miss  M.  P.    Whitney  of   the   Hillhouse   High 

*i:  School,  New  Haven.     145  pp.     i6mo.     Bds.     30c.,  net. 

GOETHE'S   DICHTUNG   UND   WAHRHEIT.     Selections  from  Books  I- 

,  IX.    Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Prof.  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagk- 

^  MANN  of  Harvard.     xiv  +  373pp.     i6mo.     $1.12  w^^. 

V,  GOETHE'S  GOTZ  VON  BERLICHINGEN.   Edited,  with  introduction  and 

CQ  njtes,  by  Prof.  F.  P.  Goodrich  of  Williams,    xli  4-170  pp.     i6mo.     70c., 

Cj  '"'^• 

O  GOETHE'S  HERMANN  UND  DOROTHEA.     Edited,  with  introduction 

7^  and  notes,  by  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia.     New  edition  %vitk 

^  vocabulary,     xxii -|- 150  pp.     Bds.     40c.,  net. 

*.*  LEANDER'S  TRAUMEREIEN.    Ten  of  the  best  of  these  stories.    Edited, 

^  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Miss  I.  B.  Watson  of  the  Hartford 

^  ( Conn.)  High  School.     151pp.     i2mo.     Bds.     40c.,  net. 

15      LESSING'S    MINNA    VON    BARNHELM.      Edited,  with  introduction 
QM  and  notes,  by  A.  B.  Nichols  of  Harvard.      With  12  illustralioni  by 

^  Chodowiecki.     xxx  +  iSspp.     i6mo.     60c.,  net. 
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,  ROSEGGER'S  DIE  SCHRIFTEN  DES  WALDSCrtULMEISTERS.    An 

*«<  authorized   abridgment.      Edited,   with   introduction   and   notes,   by 

^  Prof.  Lawkence  Fossler  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.     With  two 

CT  poems  by  Baumbach  and  frontispiece,      xii -j- 158  pp.     Bds.    40c.,  net. 

SCHILLER'S  WILHELM  TELL.    Edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
^  a  full  vocabulary,  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Palmer  of  Yale.     Illustrated.     Ixxvi 

*L  4- 300  pp.     i6mo.     80C.,  «^/.    (Without  vocabulary  60c.) 

^     SCHRAKAMP'S    GERMAN    GRAMMATICAL    DRILL.      By  Miss  J. 
g  Schkakamp,  The  Brown  School,  New  York.     lOS  pp.     65c.,  net. 

^      SCHRAKAMP'S    EXERCISES    IN    CONVERSATIONAL     GERMAN. 

^  By  Miss  J.  Schrakamp,  The  Brown  School,  New  York.     vi-fio7pp. 

v^  lamo.     55c.,  net. 

S      WENCKEBACH'S     DEUTSCHE     SPRACHLEHRE.      By  Prof.  Carla 
Wenckebach  of  Weliesley  College.     xx  +  404pp.     lamo.     $1.13  net. 

WHITNEY'S  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  DICTION- 
ARY. German-English  and  English-German  Parts  ia  one  volume. 
i2mo.     900  pp.     $1.50  r^/az7,  postpaid. 

Dtscriptivt  List  0/  th*  Publishers^  Modern    Lang:uage  Books  free. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.    rr.^^'i»Si^iv^;SiJiS5 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

LAVIGNAC'S  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

Edited  with  a  chapter  on  Music  in  America  and  brought  down 
to  1897  by  H.  E,  Krehbiel,  author  of  "How  to  Listen  to 
Music,"  etc.,  and  translated  by  W.  Marchant.    With  94  Illus- 
trations and  510  Examples  in  Mtisical  Notation.    lamo,  $3.00. 
A  brilliant,  sympathetic,  and  authoritative   work   covering 
musical  sound,  the  voice,  musical  instruments,  construction 
aesthetics,  and  the  history  of  music.    A  veritable  musical  cyclo- 
pedia. 

BANISTER^S  MUSIC 

A  small  but  comprehensive  book  on  musical  theory.    8oc.  net. 

"  One  would  have  to  buy  half  a  dozen"  volumes  in  German, 
French,  and  English  to  acquire  the  contents  of  this  one  little 
book."— 7V^.  Y.  Times. 

WAGNER^S  ART,  LIFE,  AND  THEORIES 

Selections  from  his  Writings  translated  by  E.  L.  BURLINGAME, 
with  a  Preface,  a  Catalogue  of  Wagner's  published  works, 
and  drawings  of  the  Bayreuth  Opera  House.  Revised  Edi- 
tion.   i2mo.  $2.00. 

The  contents  includes  The  Autobiography— The  Love  Veto, 
being  the  Story  of  the  First  Performance  of  an  Opera— A  Pil- 
CTimage  to  Beethoven— An  End  in  Paris— Der  Freischtitz  in 
Paris— The  Music  of  the  Future— TannhSuser  in  Paris— The 
Purpose  of  the  Opera— Musical  Criticism— The  Legend  of  the 
Nibelungen, 

WAGNER'S  RING  OF  THE  NIBELUNG 

By  G.  T.  DiPPOLD.    Revised  Edition.    i2mo.    $1.50. 

The  mythological  basis  is  explained.  (76  pp.)  Then  the 
stories  of  the  four  music  dramas  are  given  with  translations  of 
many  passages  and  some  description  of  the  music.    (160  pp.) 

MOSCHELES'  RECENT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

(1794-1870)  as  described  in  the  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of 

IGNATZ  MoscHELES.    Selected  b\'  his  wife.    i2mo.    $2.00. 

A  highly  readable  book,  Spohr,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Paga- 

nini,  Mendelssohn,  Malibran,  Chopin,  Jenny  Lind,  Meyerbeer, 

Wagner,  Liszt,  Rossini,  Gounod,  etc.,  etc.,  figure  in  its  pages. 

GODFREYS  THE  HARP  OF  LIFE 

A  very  human  account  of  certain  events  in  the  life  of  the  first 
violm  of  the  Pinecliff  (England)  orchestra.  i2mo.  $1.50. 
"  Her  artistic  sense  is  very  keen.  .  .  Although  she  is  writing 
a  musical  novel,  she  never  rhapsodizes.  .  .  The  characteriza- 
tion is  effective  throughout.  .  .  This  masterly  tale  cannot 
want  for  readers,  it  seems  to  \xs."— Boston  Transcript. 

GODFREY  S  POOR  HUMAN  NATURE 

A  novel  of  German  musical  life  to-day.    i2mo.    $1.50. 

While  the  love-interest  predominates,  this  story  gives  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  operatic  affairs  in  Germany. 

FOTHERGILL'S  THE  FIRST  VIOLIN 

i6mo,  cloth,  f  i.oo;  paper,  30c. 

A  novel  giving  a  remarkably  true  picture  of  German  musical 
life.    It  has  passed  through  over  twenty  impressions. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  ^^  ^'liv^-f^rl'"'' 
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